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PIJEFACE. 


In preparing: a second edition of^this FPvemtndarfj Coinsr of 
Ethics we have subjt'ct'^d the whole book to a thorough 
and careful revision, 'while adhering * alujost without 
change to the^^arrapj^ement and' plan of the former 
edition. ' The chapters the Moral Consciousness an<l 
the Mor^ Standard havi;, to a givjat extent been recast 
and rcVritten. The theory of Oodgatiop has been 
carried a little further than by Murtineaii, ami its basis 
shown to be the love of Ood. The chajitor^ on the 
lielation of the Individual to Society has been con- 
'siderably ejjpanded. These are the most considerable 
changes, but no chap^i’ remains without some alteration* 
We do not make any ajiology for being frankly. re^ 
ligio^ in our treatment of ethics. "*It is often thought 
thatn ethics is a science it must keep aloof from reiitgion 
and religiou#^^|^ression8*^ The name seetris to 

som0 iiMuds qM} that is unscientific 

an4 its A practical 

^lelieve, the power 

to be moral of God,^ th^n^ howeyer 

unscientific c6rtit^ju of holding these trutha m^y^ 

be. it seems ^evident that ^ e^ics cannot 

refrain irom giving these in theory, 
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correlative to tl»eir^im]>ortancc in tlie field of i)ractico,' 
This seems^f^ its the least that can he said. 

One othlir matter needs a word or tw^y. ft is often 

• • 

said that the theory of Personality as standard ami enjJ 
may be all \'rry well for pin'iosophers *nd thinkers 
familiar with abstractions, but is far too va^ue and 
indefinite to be of the smallest practical utility to the 
or<iinary man. We believe this^ to be very far from 
the truth. One’s own personality is the one thing in 
thif liiorld of which absolutely 4irst-hafid and authentic 
knowlcdgi^^iay be obtained, obtain this knowledge, 

an act of introspoction is, liowcvei, necessary. If this 
be ill done ot* not done at all, ^b<i standard and e*nd 
constituted Ijy tRc human pcrsomtlity Vill iiifleed seem 
vague and indefinite. Hut the com^iaiuW know thyself’ 
applies to moral practice no lef^ {Han U> ethical •lluHuy, 
and the clTort of introspection^ demanded is rij[isonal)ly 
and rightly ^emafJded, We hardly think, besides, tliat 
‘ the ordinary man ’ can be very much neglected oi^ over- 
looked ir^ a Uieory which dtirives itself from Aristotle. 


VITA, Jixunary^ 1900 



V.XrilACT FROM THE PREFACIi/ro 
THE FIRST EDITION. 


Tiik present vol«me is not intended to he iri any sense 
an original contribution to the liteiaturo of ethics. Jn 
writing the following pages we have had before us no 
such ambitious aim. A consideration of tlie ethical 
syllabus laid down by the Calcutta University for the 
RA. Examination hd us to put together a few notes 
for use in the lecture-room, seeing that no one bxistinfj 
text-book of ethics covers exactly the coJirse which the 
Univcisity requires luen this had hec'ii (V)ne it was 
suggested that if tlie’se noles were worked iff) and slightly 
elaboratiai, they nijight prove to he of some use to others 
confronted 'similarlj; by l/lu; difliculty of interpreting a 
comprehens^ye and somewhat laconic syllabus. The 
present vMume is the outcome of that >;uggesiion, and 
is not meant to be anything more than an attempt to 
^sujipJy a basis for h^cturea to the B.A classes of this 
\ University. ^ 

'At the same time we have endeavoured to present 
^ the reader a sketch \>f a coherent and consistent 
ethical doctrine, and to make this sketch as complete 
as possible. We have, therefore, in ^certain portions 
sUghtl^ranscended'the Jimits of the Univei“sity syllahjjg^ 
and in particulsir have added a chapter on the metaphysic 
ethics ^hich ftil«yllabus does not include^ but which 
nevertheless sipmed'necessarl to the coherence ^of the 
viei% maintained in the^ecedibg chapters. 


‘ (^ALruTPA, 1896. 
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Two tliingei inind with ever new and increasing admira- 

tion and awe, the oftener and the more steadily wo reflect on 
them ; the afarry heM^iiH ahm^e and the moral law wtthin, I have 
not to search for them and conjecture them as though they wer^ 
veiled in darkness or were in the transcendent region beyond my 
horiztm ; I see them |jefore mg and connect them directly wit<h 
the consciousness of my existence. Hiie former begins froni the 
place I occupy in the external world of sense, and enlarges niy 
connexion therein to an unbounded ^xtemt Vith worlds upon 
worlds and systems of systems, and moreover into fimitless times 
of their perKxlic motion, ijs beginning and eftntinuance. The 
second begins from my invisible self, my personality, and exhibits 
me in a world wlwi^h ha^T-^kriie Inhnity, but which is tratJeahle 
only by the uiiderstaifdjng, amlP^with which 1 discern that I am 
not in a nicely contingent bi^t in a universal and necessary 
connexion^ tbs I am also thereby with all thT^se viijjble worlds. 
The fornffet view of a countless multitude of worlds annihilates, 
as it were, my importance as an (mimed, creature^ which after 
it has been for a short time provided with vital' pov^er, o»^ 
jenows not how, muet again give hack the matter of which it was 
formed to the i^anet it inhabits (a mere speck in the universe). 
The second, on the contra^* infinitely elefates my worth its an 
%nCe,lUgence by my personality, m which the moral law revealf 
to me a life independent on anihdality au4 even on tlie whic^^' 
sensibte World ->^at l%ast so far as may be inferred from . the " 
destination assigned to m/ existence by this law, a desti<^£jSilt>ii 
Wot r^tricted to^^^ditions and limits of this Ufe^ but ireachmgT 
^Into the infinite. — 




AN ELEMENTARY COURSE (‘)F ETHICS. 

CHAPTEL* I 

NAl'URK AND WJOPK OP KTUK’AL SWJDIES. 

S 1. Ffindammlal Efhwul Tdea'i. 

* <• 

Ethics starts ^frora the broad fact that all men as men 
have an irresistible tendency To approve dr disapprove 
the actions of themselves and of their fellowraen, to 
c%ll ceitaiu actions nght .vnd others actions wrong, to 
give honour and attribute merit to those who do right, 
and to impute dishdhour and attiibute demerit to those 
who do wrong. 

Closely connected with this vt^ay of viewing actions as 
right and wrong, and involved ib it, are $wo other i'deaa 
which lie cd th* tfXA of ethics. To say that an action i|, 
rkht impl^ > mi^ that the action ought to be done; 
•we two ideas iiMlitiabHji imply ea^ otbar and are insepar* 
able. idea of rh^ht'lia ds jpn jjo t^idaa. ot* 

duty, to the heUet that'iTi|^K owiy to do what is nght 
and to'ahstj^ from dcihg (imat i# ti^ng; add if men are 
asked why t^my uo undiw jtn ohli|^tion to S> Whi^t is , 
sight,, they will conononly anawai* that there is a law or 
miff of duty avhich they must Ohitiir. 

‘ » A 
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The idea of If we further go on to ask why the law of duty must 
be obeyed we shall be led to the tliird root-idea of 
ethics. A. thoughtful man would say that human life 
and human actions must "have, an4 ought to have, some 
object; that there is a good for mr.n which all men 
should aim at ; that the rule of duty ought to be obeyed 
because presumably this rule of duty will guide us to 
the end and object of our life, to the good of man’s 
being ; and that the attitude of the individual to- 
wards this end of life is one of ^obligation or duty to 
realise it. 


These three 
icieaM iusej»ar- 
ahle 


But though we speak thus of the idea of right, the 
idea of auty, and the idea of good, we must carefully 
observe that they are not separate ideas corresponding 
to separate facts, but three constituents of one idea, 
three sides of the sam^ thing, three aspects of the 
same fact. Any one of them always presupposes 
the other two, and in reality they are inseparable, 
each containing the others potentially, each involving 
and implying the whole idea of which it is one 


aspect. But inasmuch as they indicate three different 
points of view from which the fundamental ethicaf idea 
may be contenfiplated, their use separately for purposes 
of analysis is legitimate^and in no way misleacBng. 


It is evident that no assumption need be as to 
the chronological priority otany*one br .oth^ of 
ideas. * Different aspects the thing may very , 
. emerge ^par^^Iy and in v^ied order 

pnrjpse jib Assumption' 'or 



ta ebnii^ousnes^ ' or regard!^' 
is^ ' re^quired. It * is 
the othei^' 
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duty, good are then the thice cojistituents r^f^suiting ^thi 
wind* together make up the hmdirnejiUl tthu il idc i ^ 

The di 6 tiu(tionfe ot light and wiong are thus called 
moral# distinctions .The judgment that an action is 
right 01 wrong Ife called a moral judgment The 
feelings that arise in our minds in connection with 
moral judgments aie called moral sentiments^ such 
feelings, for instance, as th#se of obligation to do what 
IS right, of selfiespect and mwxrd peace when right 
has been done, of shame and*iemojse when the law of 
duty has been negl(*tted or broken, of respect for or 
disap]>roval ol others, aci^oiding a^ we judge them to 
have acted nghtly or wrongly 


^ and i^hannia 

Motal dibtmctions, tint is the terms iighr ind wroilg, m jaidistiiu 
aic apphed to human actions, hut not to all human ^11“? 
actions Some human actions arc merely^ mi^htnual 
or reflex organic moveim nts, and to these moral distinc- 
tions do not apply Noi, again, can we apply the tQims 
ngjit and wiong t^) an act regarded in the abstract, 
without referenqp to the acts whicli preceded it, the 
motives which prompted ^t, and, some* would say, the 
effects which follow it Acts performed uiidei conipul- 
invnluntary^acts cannot be spoken of as right 
ttod witmg; and we arc not in a position to pass a morat 
judgment upon at^ potion until we can affirm that it waa 
mult of an act of ohoAgi^ ^ and aH able to a^pr^clatiet 
^ eircum^tShSie ' $faoicn w%ii nuada 

Without thm^ ^ dMkta tbr Uml judg- 
ment It in shoi^ oouilA# purjji^e m i#* o»i|j ^ m 

act which makef m c.^ fk*Ml or im|D%s it % 

%icc madj of enVk»l||»»#^||*eh 
demn in an act. ^ 
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i,e , t^) character Now Choice is an act of the will. But it is self-evident 

defined as the that the Work of the will at any given moment must he 
ohM-acter. largely influenced by its previous acts, which is the same 
thing as saying that eackjchQk© a ^an.^ 
of a contiguous and connected serief of acts of choice, 
continuous inasmuch as each is conditioned by its pre- 
decessors. 

Now, if we consider the whole series of a man’s acts 
of choice taken together, we observe that they form, and 
in turn result from,., a certain bent or trend of the will ; 

.observe, in other words, that the wfll in jjts choice of 
actiyities acquires ascertain tendency. And inasmuch as 
the will is po mere isolated 'faculty, but is a man's self 
in action, we speak of this bent or tendency of the will 
as constitutjng a. certain type of, <!(haractcr. We may 
then define character as that tendency or habit of will 
which mani%ts itself in <a man’s consciously purposive 
acts taken ail together. It is important, Imwever, to 
remember that though the course of a man’s life exhibits 
this tendency towards a settled habit of will, “ afeapluie, 
g^xity of charact^jL is, disproved byjjiat indubitaWe.iacfc 


of moral experience which Plato, equally with thei 
Christian theologian, calls ‘ (f pnyg raion ’—-such a complete 
cban^ of bent as amounts not mei^y to 

g^revolutipn of cbaractei;^ ^ Kil* Mj 

more than the sum of |^b pm anl 

£ no0, and often^ihe m by 

pbich, while in to the ysM 

or Jphit eooddetOr 

fbp «h0«d44}^eothira^|M <ndopting a 

ddeg 
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which we also call a type of character. The 
o| chapiter in the actions in which this 

tendency of will isVanifested^we call conduct* It bto 
condqpt ujjidierstaod in thi^ sense that the distinctions of 
right and wrong ftre applied* This is the same thing 
SiB saying that it is a many’s charax^ter-oa. which we pass 
moral judgments of approval or disapproval^ &r .without 
conduct character would ha invisible a«d unknowable]'^ 
and except as the expression of character, conduct wouldf 
be unmeaning and unappreciat>le. 

Some writers, such as Mr, Herbert Spencer, use the s^noer a 
term conduct to cover every kind of action, including conduct, 
under the term mechanical and reflex movempnJs, as well 
, as consciously purposive actions. If we use the term 
conduct in this senjK we ^ust say that the distinctions 
of right and wrong can only he applied to that part of 
conduct whmbis expressive of*character. 

§ 3. Cmduci m Moral Life. 

* Mr. Spencer’s view of conduct is interesting because it orf>wth ot 
poipte to the fact that conduct, regarded as moral life, is moS uf^ 
capable of growth- In the history of the life of every 
in^vidual human being tliere can be traced a progress 
from the elementary life of distinct to the complex 
of a self-conscious personality, and ib^is only ty 
kAow end gradnd development that a man 'comen to? 
le^se the implic^j^ih^ of kU pe;rsonal life, and to leim 
that he is a person hoj^i^g 
|Mr 80 tt% «Qd vi' 

|Mirson^i(a««i. TfkqilM ia 
the life of ptt<|>awA$»S8 
into tin eonwiot 
<flbyie4 «on4ki^; i — 
is 
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\ that mau has to support the dignity and duties of a 
\ personal life. Now, just as we hnve limited the term 
‘ conduct’ to* a connected series of consciously purposive 
actions, so we might limit the application of the term 
‘moral conduct^’to the connected Series of purposive 
actions which are animated by the central idea that man 
is a personal being and bound by the law of personal 
life. From thii«> jioint of vi(»v the life of a man would be 
ja moral life in proportion as it was animated by and 
|fulfill^^d the requirements *of this idea, and this definition 
moral conduct would strictly apply only to conduct 
^which IS perfectly moral. It «seems, however, pyoferable 
I to use the , terms ‘conduct’' and moral conduct’ as co- 
S extensF^^c. Life begins to be moral, and therefore to be i 
called conduct, at a much lower levrj than tliat at which 
it would bo perfectly moval; in other words, conduct, or 
^what is for ,us the same,* moral conduct, «b§gins as soon 
as the‘noti/)ii of the personal self initiates pontrol over 
lonr actions, and makes them consciously purposive. 

f^oubie meauiuR § 4. Und of tlic tcmis Mor (ill (iwl ^ MomlHy.* 

Mnomiity^''^ From what lias just been said it wW appear that just 
as the term ‘conduct’ may have a double meaning so 
too ‘the lerms ‘moral’ j*nd ‘morality’ are susceptible of 
a twofold usage. The term ‘ moral ’ may be applied 
geueraPy to that department of life which furnishes data 
fojr judgments regarding right aAd wrong; but 
sometimes usoS ^to d^ote exclusively that section of 
sudli 'iSata fhPii^ishes material «€or** judgments of 

:ap|l^bafciol^™Kus when wft speak^^'E naiDralftlife, we 
eii^W. bp by pfcaisdardt. 

1 ^’ foi^inatane^'^ the^life^dl'inan’in 

tp t|ie' ot we 'may 
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the former case its antithesis is ‘unmorar or ‘non- 
ihoraV in the latter cavse ‘immoral,’^ The term 
‘ moiaiity ’ is used fn a precisely similar wa^. 

g 5. * The Fulfh ^mderhjimj the Growth of Mowl Life. 
Most men come at some time or another to reflect 
upon their life. Keflection in this sense is by no means 
the prerogative of philosophers. And their reflections 
naturally tend to assume tfie form of a question or of 
many questions. W4iat is i^he meaning of my life % 
What are my real relations to ray*fellowmen i ^Is life 
M^orth living ? I'he answers to these questions embody 
the faith which underlies *the growtli of moral conduct. 
In all these cases, however much men ma/ theorise on 
the emptiness or q^mlcssness of life, the mere fact of 
living and of performing any of the functions — physical 
or moral — o^ life> is a sufficient proof that the con- 
sciousness mankind does hold the fllith that life 
is worth living, that man has duties towards other 
lleings, that man’s personality is worth something, and 
that there is a purpose and a meaning in life. *We 
nifght almost sa^ that such questions could not arise 
wgre there not in man a Consciousness ihat they can be 
answered. A man cannot get rid of this belief, lie- 
may try to forget it, but the belief itseJf only perishes 
with his life, and so* far gs any man attempts to refleq^ 
his life and ttf r^^late it, he does so in this belief. 
"TPo an ordinary man •fche^ idea that •he is a person with 
duties to other jpersona, and ♦xth f pupiose to 
^ may iy>t at ^s^.elear, and he may he 

has this faith in pi' destiny m a persohwlfeing, i^^^ver- 
theleaa; idea a^d the fig^h are the^e,, dlently^ Aiding 


Iloflpction on 
life gives nso 
to coi tiin 
questions, 


the answer to 
V, bich involves 
the belief 
which under- 
Jtoa the growth 
of moral life, 



Ethics dchucd. 


Its prooodure. 
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depend upon the tact that every one is aware of holding 
it, but ujioii the fact that without it there would be no 
possibility of moral experience at all.'* 

§ 6- Dejinitwn of Ethics. 

We are now in a position to see what the business of 
ethics is. Ethics is the theory of human character, or 
of human condvict as expressive of character. Its busi- 
ness is to discover and to elucidate the nature, the 
duties, and the purpose o'? persorial existence, and so to 
convert the blind unthinking faith which underlies 
all moral conduct and all moral life into rational 
insight. ' 

It will tlins be necessary for ethics to start with an 
examination of the data furnished, for this purpose by 
psychology. But upon tbe basis »f this examination it 
will institute an enquiry into the ultimate meaning of 
the facts furnislied by psychology, and will seek to 
discover what they tell us of the central principle of 
map^s moral and spiritual life. And inasmuch as a 
science is defined by its ultimate (jnd, we may farther 
define ethics as an enquiry into the central principle of 
man's moral and spiritual life.^ 

Thus the business of ethics is at first ggycJtoli^^ 
luni concerns itself with questions as to 
i 1 The nature of the feelings and emotions and 
epiiltogs of action : 

^ 1 Tl^a nature of desire 

of the Wnl sentimeole md the moial 

facutty. 

#hicfs prpcj^s to 
the ^ of ^ 
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an enquiry, both scientific and ghilos^Efeipal, which 
Involves, * 

1. An investigation into the distinction of right and 
wrou^ applied to human conduct and human character, 
according as thew man does or does not conform to 
moral law. It seeks to determine what it is which is 
called right or wrong; what is the essential nature of 
rightness ; and what are the tests by which it may be 
recognised and known — (Right). 

2. An investigation into Uic nature of the moral law • 
by which human conduct is regul^ed in aiming at the 
good, and into the obligation which lies* upon men to 

, obey the moral law — (Duty) ^ ^ 

3. An investigation of the final end or Jiurpose of 

human life — (the Q-ood). . * 

Lastly, ethics seejcs to answer certain fundamental 
metaphysical, questions whicli have arisen during the 
previous otiquiry, questions as tb 

1. The* freedom of the will 

2. The relation of man to nature. 

3. The relation of man to God. 

» . « 

§ 7. h^Efkics a^Science m* a philosophy? 

^^sqieufie consists in the examination, 
and classification of a certain* set of pUenomena ‘which 
its data, and It seeks by induction tto establish 
gciicral laws upon these data, and faom #hese 

^^eral laws to Hedbuce^ special lasvs which shall 
to participial^ oases* 

jons<a«iMtej^W 4*»y, aD^ 04 Im Wp »# lilljaMWP 
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flew that 
I ethies is not 
a scMonco, be* 

I cause of (1) its 
I moKactitude, 

1 (2) its ideal 
aim. 


ift (* 

flciewce and 
.more than a 
scienc(‘ 

(a) It is an 
‘ ‘ inexact 
'‘Science' like 
biology and 

nS\*r*hoIf>icv 


lastly, it will attempt by induction to reach general con 
elusions Vrom which particular conclusions may be 
deduced to explain particular phenomena 

Now, some*vvould say that ethics is less than a science 
thus des«ribed. I'hat, in the fir^t pla^^ie, a science* deals , 
With what is, wdth facts, wheieas ethics deals with what 
men think ought to be, with ideals. That, in tlie second 
])]ace, ethics does not reach that exact and accurate 
knowdedge which is the ann of science, and that it 
should therefore be called study rather than a science. 

Butet may more fightly be maintained that ethics is 
a science, and more than a science. Among sidences, 
there is si distinction between exact sciences and in- 
exact sciences, based upon the difference in the subject- 
matter ^of the various sciences, and 'Aristotle rightlyj 
insisted that we should not demand* a greater scientitiii 
exactitude than tho nature of the subject-matter permits] 
Life and thought and feefing are not susceptible of the 
accurate* plijsical measurements^ which can be applied 
to space and time, matter and motion,* but, just ar 
‘biology and psychology are admitted to be inexact 
sciences, so too ethics must be admitted to be* Un 
inexact science, gaud in the same sens!^. And further^ 
though-ethics deals with ideals, yet the ideals with whicH 
it deals, and th^s results tb which they give rise, ^Te |U8| - 
^ much faots of human life as are ti^io data of any of ,, 
physical •sciences. The antithesis between facts i^iid 
ideals, when appIied*to discoimtenanW the claims 
latter' to serious eon^dOrationr is ehtirely^ lUisleadin^, 
¥ot m facts p|*kuman^life,|^;;' 
capable bf belbg olassifiad and analysis aud*'^exp^aiia^vi 
in an^defly.and fashion^ and tMs is tiik 

saying Ih#' they^may'fJogifcKnately form* 
the anbiectfiaatter nf 
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But bor-anse ethics deals with ideals which oiipjht to (t») ita ideal 
because it seeks to authoritatively Jiiunan SL'ieiuo aiul 

life, in the liglit (5f‘ its ideals, it is, or shoukl ho, much sophy” 
more^ than a science. HumSn duty can only be estab- 
lished upon a kiKwledge of the realities of human exist- 
icnce, or at least a reasonable belief as to these lealities. 

It may be that the nature of spiritual life is unknowable, 
and that the search of ethms for the central princijde of 
moral or spiritual life is doomed to failure So, too, the 
search of biology fof- the ccMitral principle of physical 
!if(‘ may bo a search after the iinki^owable. Bu^ at any 
rate the task must be attempted till it i« proved to be 
impossihh^, and ethics cannot stop short of a^^hilosophy 
which shall supplement and widen the narrower scien- 
tific task whicli pre^‘ded it. 


§^ 8 .* Phllf^so/^hy ami fJir t^pficial Sdnu'/^s. 

*» 

Not ofily tlien does ethics advance irio filiilosophy 
» but the philosophic point of view must necessarily reach 
beyond the more, limited scope of the jireccding scientific, 
fa^k. The specia*l sciences all deal with data which are 
full of obscuritj? and cori^radiction^ bu^ the purposes of a 
special science being limited,, these defects may.be over- 
l^^ed_inasniuch as they do* not cony^licate the parti- 
odjar hand. “A geologist's , purposes fall* 

®ort of understanding I’ime itself. A mechanist need 
know how atyon and reaction are possible all 
A psychologist has en*ough tK) do without asking boiir! 
^th and «iind , ikh W'" 

'taM cpgmsaBee''‘of^^4ke ' But it 

is obvious that problems on« stami- 
point may be* 68s<jnti|^ ' - a^othet^t' > 

1 vf. James': ' 
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# 

„psy<5hoJogy ^ as an example, the psychologist does 
not for hfs purposes need to solve the question of -tlje 
freedom of the will, or the problem ‘"of the relation of 
the mind to the exteftial world ; but when the 
psychologist’s task is done, Jthese <. questions which 
have arisen in the course of his investigation ^are 
handed on to the philosopher for solution. 'Phe case 
of ethics is somewhat different. Its subject-matter f 
demands the treatment of philosophy, and the psycho-' 
• logical data from which ih. takes ioS start are not done^ 
with until they are ^carried up into and interpreted by! 
the metaphysical question in wliioh othira finda ita iroaL 

§ 9. Mthics and Fspchology. . 

u 

Ethics, as we have seen, starJ^j from^ data furnished by 
psychology. Its first duty^is to examine the nature, the 
\ meaning, and the validity^ of moral judgment, of con- 

i science, yf the moral sentiments, of the feelings of obli- 
gation; and these questions are purely psychological. 
iEtiiics, however, will differ from psychology in its treat-' 
'^ment of those data. Eaychology is jnterested in thepe 
data simply as facts, as phenomenal manifestations of 
mind, and only aims at giving^ a methodical account of 
these mental phenomena as it does of ail other mental 
phenomena, i^t ethics is int6re^<?d in thesa , 4^ta 
an ideal of human Ji&T «*ud to i!$eaeh,4ig|iit 
of* this ideal it has to investigate essential 
^d meaning of these Thidis ethics 

passe% hpyond psychology ^jjpd *beoOmes a 

^ We accept bare tb^ of the term * psychology, ^ 

^wMch ijettrtcts it to a hm eia(ipirioal psychology.. 

Whether this divorco psftk^h^ Jtod ihetaphysios is 

jiffilhBMble or avea pmctitabl%^ Is a quesftm ^hieh we need not 
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philosophy. For* example, j^sjchology is merely con- 
with the feelings of right and wrong ami moral 
obligations as feeltogs .in our mimjs, mere sub- 

jective phenomena ; ethics goes beyond tins to discover 
whether these are merely subjective* feelings, 
or whether they correspond and answer to objective 
jrealities. 

» » 

§ 10. Ethics and Sociology, 

The relation of efliics to «^ociology is similar to its 
relation to psychology. Tlio history of the progress of 
the, history of moral ideas jind ini^titutions, will 
furnish important data* for -iethica, but ethics will differ 
from sociology in its treatment of these datS* fo:tit aims 
at something liiglmi' th§n the mere observation and 
classification of the phenomeypa of society. Thus, for 
instance, in considering the institution of slavery, soci- 
ology will treat the question historically and*econqmically; 
it will seek to ascertain the causes which originated 
Slavery, the history of the institution itself, and its 
economic and social results. Ethics, on the other hand, ^ 
will endeavour to determine the relation of slavery to 
the facts of man’s moral* nature, and will either justify 
or condemn it according as it is or is not found to 
harmomae with the rights and implications of human 
pe^mii^ty as such.* ^ An4 in the second place,, 
th^ sodi)^ phenomena considered ifierely '^" 

attempt to deteri^ip®' 

.L iriiich , 'lli'iiB from 

tfe^dtata 'adibrded by oooBt- 

'sidemtaon of 
' to dificoFor oect^'^tei^s 

mao, to elucidate tkb siiMiimoe fBibt in 
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the spiritual history of mankind, and to draw inferences 
from the history of the institution as to the spiritual 
progress qf hijman society. 

i? 11 EtJum and Metaplf/strii, 

JEthics begins in psychology and sociology, it ends in 
metaphysics and religion At, the outset it is a science, 
engaged in oxaiaining the moral phenomena furnished 
to it by psychology and sociology, and in attempting to 
reduce these moral .nlienomena to an uniformity. Bu t 
lieing, as we have seen, more than merely a science^ it 
cannot rest content with the attempt to answer the 
question ^ what are the facts of n\orality ? ’ but must by 
its very nature pass on to the nu'tajihysical question, 

* what is the ultimate meaningKof these facts ? ’ To tJii^i 
question no adequate answer can he given so long as we 
sepatate morality either from nature of /rom God. 
Reality is one, though its elements are three, and no one 
of them can he understood in any degree by the human 
mind except in so far as it is viewed in its mutual 
relation to the others. Moral facts? cannot be under* 
stood in abstraction from the^ great realities which lie 
beyond thorn. Thus the concluding investigations 
ethicii are metaphysical , They .wiJU.RQyrigfy^Jbia 
thing different from a mere branch The 

of letbical investigation differs from the Specu- 
lative aims of metaphysics 

practictiil object of the regulation; iiM- human 
tSj^jpmng as % science, etmo|,jmda its investH 
'lotions in philosophyilint Hot^^iried 

Jdi it pointed its Jgjiastiaito 
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» 

§ 12. Efh'ns and Religion ^ 

* t^TTniiiiileh in inetnphywi* f^, it must t<Tinhifi1t* 

in theology Metaphysics is^ essentially anci inevitably 
thoolwgi<*aL No transoontlental enquiry into the origin 
and end of things t-an sto]> short of religious conclusions, 
and, similar]}', no account of man can be adecpiate which 
(loos not explain his relation to (:i}od, — the highest of all 
realities and the ultimate source of al\ reality. With- 
out religion no satisfactoiy answer can bo given to the 
(piestions raised by moral oUligatiyn, ‘why ought I to 
do what is lights and to wJnuii is this obligation due?* 
Thus it an explaiiatuui of. the most fundamental cliarac- 
t eristic of the moral consciousness is lo be p,rrtv( d at, it 
IS necessary to complete ethics in religion. » 

This does not,**howe'icu% moan that moiality and 
religion are nece^iSanl^ eoneonMtaut and inter dcqxmdent 
There are Joifiis of religion which seem to^have little or 
no connection with morality, and there many men 
who live good lives, and aim at high ideals of conduct, 
who y<‘t }>rofess to have uo knowledge of, oi helicif in, 
Gpd, or who at aii^* rate do not connot t their morality 
with any religionii^ But this does not alter the facjt that 
canscience should lead men to God,*and that ethics 
should end in religion, ^uch. cases as we have referred 
to cases of arr(*stcd and stunted devolo^mieni. The^ 
fact remains that ethics on the one hand remains in* 
jjpm^dete, inadequate, and unexxdained, unless it can 
carry itse^ Up into religion ; v^hik* on the other hand, 
no religion can Ise truly a religion^ unless Goii speaks m 
it to oonsci^ce of 

§ 13 . EjJi^ PoUfic$^ 

We maj ^distinguielr ethics from politics by saying | 
that while ethics concerns itself with wlmt ou^it to be 1 
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4 

»iii human affairs so far as this depends upon the 
voluntary action of individuals, politics is the theory of 
^what ought tgi be in human affairs so‘i.a» as this depends 
upon the common action of societies of men. If wc sub 
divide politics into (1) the theory the function of 
fJovoniment, and (2) the theory of the constitution of 
(TOVCJumenL, including the relation that ought to exist 
between the (loyerumcnt and its subjects, it will be seen 
that ethics is connected chiefly with the first branch of 
politics. » ‘ 

It is 'evident that as reganis the former encjuiry, ethics 
and politics Uro guuled by precisely the same funda 
mentaKidoas. Man, as Aiistotle has said, is essentially^ 
a political aniuial,” and the law of the individual life is^ 
also the law of the social lifj^. object of thcj 

political association is njt merely a common life hut^ 
noble action/' ^ and the end of a state, no, less than thel 
aim of tjie individual, is “living well/* In this depatt- 
ment, therefore, the root conceptions of ethics and^^ 
politics are identical, for it is impossible that ‘right*’ 
should moan one thing for the individual man, and | 
another thing altogether for societies of men. Who£her 
ethically or politically coiisideled, the notions of equity 
and justice and noble action mean precisely the same 
thing. But it •is also true to say that ethics is on th^ 
whole prior* to politics and independent of it. It is thc» 
individu&l consciouBnoss of right whiah set® wp the social 1 
ideal, and the laws af human ate law® springing 

frora^tihsi peesohal mtnte and requirement® each social 
ttoit It is trim that the growth of theindivjdual ideal 
i| onhr possibfe uteder social conditions, but the former 
i® the tttarprihciple, the latte^r the occasion and cause of * 
its growth* ^ ^ 


^ Aristotle, iii. 0, 
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Etbks will. hcijyjByirc>.i35S^ , iixuts | 

of the It is the business of ethics I 

Srst to determine what it is> right for ettch individual I 
person to do, and then, when this is set^tled, the | 
j>olitician has furrier, to determine how far he can en-| 
force the performance of right action by legal penalties, f 
or encourage right action by public rewards. But the| 
demands of ethical theory" are far deeper and widerl 
than the demands of political theory, for, in the first ^ 
place, a very large number of right actions cannot be ^ 
enforced at all, and in the second place, law or politics [ 
can only deal with the outward actions of men, and ^ 
can but seldom concern itself with the inrer character 
which is the special field of ethics. 

jm 

5^ 14. M of ill Themy amd Practice, 

Life or pratitice always precedes its theo^ or explana- 
tion, and thus moral life and practice, or the practice of 
morality, precedes moral theory or the explanation of 
morality. 

At first morality is a matter of instinct, of tradition, 
of authority. The conceptions of good^ of right, and of 
ddty, which guide the mass of mankind, are .largely 
accepted in blind faith. There is indeed in the life of 
every man a stage, more or less well ^defined, of 
obedience to atlfliority, ati^d it is more than 4)robable 
JJiat it is from this' ^ource we must trace the develop- 
'^ment of the eonsciouanesi? of a aoci^. j^verned by 
certain lawsW^Hght and 'trmng^ 
certains end. Such a de^^Io^ent i[^M|^|Ult of 
analysis^ and i$ one Instance of the a ^ 

time eom^ ar*9 forced to scrutinise tlie eon- 

..eepifcions that ti^e^ taken on 

ThW ri|ht, ef df atn 
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found to'vary and conflict witJi one another, and often 
with common Bense. Hence there aijisc s a demand for a 
theory wfiich^ shall exphiiii the life that man iB living, 
and reduce it to coin n ut system ♦ 

On lJuj otlicT hand, all pructu‘e implies Uieory, and so 
too all moml life implies moral theory ' There is no 
which is idtogethcr without some plan, some coiiception, 
iiowever vague a^id dl-rletined, of what hie means. Every 
action implies some view^ of life ;is a wdiole possessing 
some i.ncariing foi « the man , and no man seriously 
chooses a new action without referring it to its jdace in 
bis plan qf life. Suf-h a plan eff life is aln'.ady a th(M>ry. 

But ]f wij cannot sepaiatc prlutice from theory, it is 
equally* inqiossible to separate theory from ])i‘act)ce. 
The inteiest of the moral phih5soplief“ is practical as well 
as theoretical, he wishes fo know what is right, what is 
good, ndiat is. his duty, in* order that he inay«ivgulate Ids 
conductf thereliy. And the result of larger knowledge is, 
as a rule, better conduct. There is mucli trntli in 
Socfatic ajihonsm that “Virtue is knowledge/' Folly 
and sin, wisdom and goodness, are*" to a great c?ftent 
synonymous, an^l a largiir and deepen conception of the 
nuiauing of life is almost certain to produce a deef)er 
and liettcr lif^. Thus moral theoiy, arising from the 
need of sou^e explanation of moral, practice, has also the 
aim of .elevating the actual ]>ractice which created 
liie need from whicli it springs. 



CHAPTER li. 

• f 

OE KXmcg. 

^ 15. ffliai iii a Jllethod of EfJtic^^ ? 

>* * 

AcooRDiNd to Professor 8id4i,'\viclv, a m(‘thod of»ethics Pr 
is *‘auy rational pro^(lureJ>y winch we determine what lavihod^of , 
it IS rig ht for iiidividuffl human# beings to do, or to se<‘k ' 
to realise by iFQiuntai'V action Starting from this 
definition, Dr. Sidgwick divides ethical nfethods into 
tw'O great classes : — 

*1. The method of those who hold that the corr^^ct 
ethical method consisis in an investigation of the true 
moral laws or the r^Ltional rules of conduct. 

^ The method of those who maintai!i that the cor- 
rect method consists in an enquiry into the nature of 
the j^mmum honum or the ultimate end of flurnaii life. 

This latter class again falls into two subdivisions ; — 

(а) The end of huffian life is by some defined as hap- 

pirfess: either (i) on 5 ’s ^wn hap^ness, or (ii) the 
greatest happiftoss^if the greatest numbet*. • • 

(б) O^erg maintain that the aim of human life is 
perfection. 

While accepting^* ^s^gwlck^s definition of a method Tiiiflftegount 
of ethics, we in^udc witnifl its‘ scope ratheiyi3f),pre, perhaps^ 

^ Sidgwick I M€.thods of Etkm^ 
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elemen^Xry course of ethics. 


than its ^author intends, A method of ethics invo lve 
metaphysical as well as sci(^ntific r-iiivestigati q ; gs am 
includes the thr ee great topics, of right, duty, and ^ood 
, sl^udied e)ot merely in their phenomenal manifesoaticmi 
in human contluct, but with regard to their ultimati 
meaning and their foundation in the nature of man 
In determining by rational procedure what it is riglv 
for human beings to seeK to realise by voluntarj 
action, we necessarily paj^s from ^practical and concreU 
consid<3rations to t^ie ideal principles to which ever) 
individual act must be related by such rational pro 
cedure, . Thus u m&thod of ethics may be analysed intc 
two parts : ^ first, the aruilysis of moral phenomena j and 
then their explanatim. From these two follows tlu 
cpncluiiion or concrete deJermtnaMon 'which the method 
stalled' 4a discover. It ''is <^vident that the difference 
between var^kuis methods will be most ap|)arent in the 
attempt nmde by them respectively to explain the 
phenomena of moral life, and it is therefore mo^t 
convenient to classify methods of ethics on this principle. 


§ 16 .^ Imperfect Afethods (f JEihks, 


The ph) si cal 
md niological 
method. 


The following imperfect methods have been proposed 
for the purpose of investigating ethical problems 
1. The physical and biological method of Mr. 

evolwtion’ary .school jp geRej»I,.,v^o 
to explaipi, moral life teeaps of mechi B | l6^ 
'''a^^Pli8^''^5sopcept»^ pi dirsta n #^^ c onduct to Ite 
%ere^ ft' sfflcksLoitjBftye m^ ^ »hicK*<^~"fe be 

enj^ely credjted 


ilOt IS 
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fanciful aT)aIogy between human conduct and mechanical 
animal movements, for in the view of Ethics the 
complex series of* outward movements is m^erely the 
index and expression of the character within. 

2. Other folio wj^rs of the evolutionary school, as for -i 
example, maintain that tJmUw* 

method of .ethics is luidiorical. To understand any 
phenomenon, they say, is to know its ori^hi, and therefore 
to understand human conduct in the present we must go 
back to the earliest morality ,of which wo have any re- 
cord, and trace from it the develojtoient of our ^present 
morality in progressive stages. Ethics is (nx this view^nf 
it reg^ded as a branch of a^uthropofogy. / • 

^This method ignore!! the fact that etliics aims at somo- 
fthing higher than merely ascertaining and classifying 
moral phenomena, au^i tlfat its business is to investigate 
Jib® meaning ^and essential nature of these phenomena.,^ 
No method* which is merely historical cair^ avail foi an 
investigation of this nature. The liistorical nfethod is 
also open to the objection that ijt, pj ;opee jd& upon. 


notion pf development. ixumt.«ba.iead 

biak.>v:ard and net forTOrd,«jinLmjsj^ -tp. 

meaniug^pf the Jirs^f stage in the^ It«i&.,.thft 
developed organism that explains the germ from which 
No examination of thfe embryo gan reveal to us 
the lineaments of the plant or animal or man, although 
it is true that a s^ndy of origins may throw light upon 


me last stage of a development when; we 

from the latter to 'the foriner. ^Thus ^he 


.toteical 
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rtio psycijisio- 3. Others maintain that the method of ethics is pro- 
yicai mahftsl. ps 3 "chological. The leading facts of ethics, they 

say, are ^cts^ of consciousness, and e must not seek to 
travel beyond these facts. The business of the. moral 
philosopher, aGO<?rding to this vie\v% is to classify men s 
motives, and to analyse tlieir volitions ami moral con- 
sciousness. On this view ethics is regarded as a branch 
of psycliology. ^ 

Now there is no doubt that much the largest and 
most important portion ♦of ethu^al data is furnished 
by psj'chological investigations, and that no ethical 
theory can stand on a linn base which do(^.s not start 
with the examination of these psychological piierromena. 
But wl^ile psychology is a science, etlmis, as wc liave 
shown, is moio than a science.^ It ijj a philoso[>hy, and 
its business is not onl) with monii phenomena but with 
the meaning of these plienomena, that i.s t^ way, with the 
reality ^whicM underlies them Psychology with its 
methods may give us an account of what the phenomena 
of moral conaciousness are as phenomena. It remaiifs 
for ethical philosoph}^ to explain these phenomena, to 
develop trom them what they imply as to human nature 
and its relationt with other •natures *and other beings, 
and thus to construc'.t upon them a philosophy which 
shall exjilain, or endeavour to explain, the life of man as 
a moral lif^P 

>hea;pi,wn 4. Others again maintain that tfce right method of 
ethics is the abstract and a //^ri*method^. We shotiRl 
static tljjsy say, with certain abstract definitions of good, 
of will, of freedom, of God, and , so on, and j^tom these 
we should seek to deduce rules for\umaa 

condCJict. 

This view.r0duee|5 ethics 'ancl abstract 

method to,,n8 result in 
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etliical ))bilosoi)liy, any more than in pliysical science. 
Whatever be the stndy on ’^vldch vvc are engi^^ed, it is 
always equally necessary for us to start with the lessons 
of experience, and we gain kiM)wledg{‘ (>nl 3 ? by' unpreju- 
diced Ifetudy of facts. 

§ 17. The Philosophical Method of Kfhws, 

These criticisms have paved the way for the assertion The phiioso- 
that the proper method of ethics is phii^)soplucal. The 
philosophical metliod, avoids^ on the one hand the 
errors of purely scientific methods which blindly Restrict 
themselves to the verification and classification of 
ethical /phenomena, and* it also at'oids on the other 
hand the errors of tlnf^ a prion method which hastily 
neglects facts to indulgt' in abstract twid inafle<piate 
sjieculation. it st{ft*t> wiffh a careful examination of Uie 
ethical data suppheil by ps^’chology and sppiology, 
using for tke purjmses of tliis examination the scituitiiic 
metliod proper to these data, ^ut it docs not stt^p here, 

In all its observation qjnl oxammation of the facts of 
moral life ethics is ii^apu:e>d,hx specula- 

tion* which gpesi}e^. 0 fid the facts. It is ey^XA^etog. to 
penetrate to the •deep realities which^ underlie moral 
pBenomena, which in fact give them their meaning as 
moral, and fill them with the aignilicance^ which compels 
man to construct a moral philosophy. 

The application ^of thisWthod to ethics resiiilts thus itimpUcsa 
ia claiming for ethics. a twofold task. In the first place, f^r ethics 
there is tlie^ narrower t&sk of* science, Ethics begins 
with psychology? aiid in particular with, a 
inves^atfon into th«f|>takire of the di8tin<Jti^s of right 
and wrong as applied conduct, Arii it is«aost 

important tkat tkia tajk •should he well done, for in* 
adequaoiestin ethiokl theory may generally be traced to 
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inadequate psycliolot^y undeilying tlxe tlieory But to 
ethicf=i aUo belongs the widei task ot philosophy, the task 
of reliting the iacts of human lito to the great realities 
wJiieh suhouW them, and no interpietation of hum in 
life can |>e ic^u ]((] is adiquih whuh does not* plate 
nnu 111 luN tnu telations in tlu ordei o( the IJinveiec 
ib ihiioN The apriliiatiou of a pliilosophn il nnthod to ethics is, 

phi aln.ethcd , ^ i ^ i x 

nnikvLtiid howfvei, by teitain writers objcited to on agnostic 
u^u'stirob ^lounds Tlicit is, these >y4iteTs miiutim, no siuh^ 

itiota^hysKa * tiling as a lumiitoiis aii^d latioiul metaphysu Wo 
know potliing wliaOid ibout a transi end( ntal world, 
and what wc, think wt know is puie spiculafion We 
should kgep clo^e tb the re^ilftie:> of tin woild we see 
around us, alic “world of (vpeii* uce, ’ and not run oft 
into us\.hss and irielevarit speculxtioiis which eannot 
possibly throw any light on an^ fact of human life 
To prove tlu falsity o*t this \iew is peihips hardly 
possible The possibility or impossibility 'of a meta 
physic Is a mitUi whieii cannot, of course, be demon- 
stiatcd Its Muduatiou is found in an appeal to the 
facts of hum in consciousness, md its juoof rests not 
upon argument uud infcreme but Upon fact Hbrtee 
the h(bt eomrnc^ndation of the philosophical metliod 
lies m the bare statement of it, and to the mind 
which foelb the^inadequafty of any mere physical science 
to iuterinehlife it will carry inevitable conviction of its 
tuith The issue is well pat ‘by Pro| 3 as 8 or James Seth; 
“ It jejjeyer mfre {acts tint wo seek^ it m always tlwj 
of.tbe , and our aociimulatiqn of facts is 
nev^riSbrd than a means towards tbe attainment 6 f that 
insight into theit significancoi wJhich makes* th^ facts 
lummons # Every of oarries 

mM ral*te it to other thasa^to 
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others:, urjfil, to understaod the ni(»aiicst, ftliirhte^it fart or 
of I'i-ulity, we ftud that wo $hould have to lelate 
it to all the other fliots of the Universe, ar^d to seo it as 

an olemeni of iiniveivsal joalibf The coti- 

lioversj between Siffiiosticisni and metaphysics ns, tliere- 
fore, not a coiitn>ver&y between r<‘alisiii and idealism, 
between science and unscieiiiific philosophy. It is 
rather a controv<n'sy l)etwe<‘n a narroY^^*^' a wider 
view of reality, between a more superficial and a more 

profound iTiterjn’otatifin of thi facts JLu 

the case now in <|uebtiou, the mcta|)hysi(*ian only seeks 
to attain a more intimate and exhaustive ’knowledge of 
moral tvality than the scieUititic moralist, to pmietrate to 
the dce|ier reality of inoJal phenomena, to* unt^erstand 
what it is that t^us ‘aypoars,' to giasp the Being of 
moral Seeming. Thc-seiontifii^ inoiahst insists on taking 
moral facts i#i abstiaction Irom tiicir lieaung on tl\o 
whole thocTry of the cosmos. IJis ambitiion is to dm 
cover the true system of the moral judgments ; and he 
does not raise the question of tlie ultimate validity of 
tliese judgments or of their relation to other judgments, 
intellectual or lesthetic. But a final and adequate 
et;hi(‘al vjew is not reached, a satisfadtoiy explanation 
of morality is not attained, so long as wc separate 
morality either from Nature or from Uvd. Eeality is 
one, and its elemorits mqst be seen in their mutual 
relation if they ai« to be understood as in retflity they 
ire. . . , theyofore finally inseparT^l^^^.froai 

metaphysics^ an^ lt" needs no ingeniow to 

‘force tlie|o ioto relfttiott'”' ^ 

> James Seth s A Stmij/ of Bthio/ai pfk SSi-t'IjSId, 
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CIIAI'TER III 

VOLUNTAHV ACflON. 

« 

§ rs. of Vidimtn'i Movnnrnt, 

SlNC'li] elliic^s is concerned With ^voluntai y actions, the 
moial philosopher must tcive some account of voluntary 
acti(ms and of the psychology vf the4Vill. 

Volition implies an end or purpose. To gain our end 
wo must execute movementvS, but we canrlot^create now 
kinds of movements at will. W(‘ can only use such 
movements as wc have acquired to carry out our will or 
purpose. ‘‘Nature helps us forward before Ave ourselves 
play a conscious part. The involunjbary activity forpis 
tho basis and content of the volimtj^ry. The will is 
in no way creatfve but only modifying and selective.” ^ 
Voluntary movements are thus secondary and not 
primary functi6ns of our organism. “ We are no more 
endowed Avitb prophetic vision of what movements lie 
m our power than we are endowed prophetic vision 
cf what Sensation Afe are capable of receiving. As we 
mmis wait for the sensation to be giv%n so we must 
wait for the jnovements to bj performed intolujjtarily 
before of what either^of these things 

are. «of idoe§\of^the various 
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movenioiits that are possible, left in the ine|nory by 
OKperioiO'os of their involuutaiy pcrfoi malice, is thus the 
first prerequisite il{ tlie voluntary life/’ \ What then 
are tlie pt unary and involuntary movements upon vidiich 
voluntaiy inovenieut is based ? 

19. lurolauiauf MoveinenU. hivoiuntarv 

^ ^ ‘ rnovcmeiitK 

These are ol' many kimls, namely ; 

1. ltefl(*x or automatic actions, such as the beating (n Reflex oi 
of the heart, the closiri^ of the eyelids Those are purely 
])hysioiogical, and are witliout any conscious accolnpani- 
ment 

2 Spontaneous or ran<iojn movements, siimi as the rnsponta 
movement of an infant tossing its limbs about tjirough miid(»rii 
sheer superahundaij^ce of life amlenergv. 'rhese move- 
ments are partly consaious andjiartly unconscious. 

3. Sensori-ivotor movements, such as the movement (s) Seusorj- 
of starting *at a sudden souinl These mViveme^nts are mouis * 
conscious but involuntary. They are the automatic 
response to sensation excited by external stimuli, the 

same response always following a given .stimulus, the 
nerve centres being so organised that certain stimuli, as 
it were, pull the trigger of certain explosive parts. 

4, Instinctive movements, such as the movement of (4) instinctive 
sucking in the infant They may be described as unac- 
quired movements, deterijiined by congenital organic 
arrangements; and# are by many psychologists* classed 

a^S a particular variety jof sensorimotor movema»ts* 

They differ, howev)or, from the slnsori-motor 
in the follcjwi^ particulars • 

stimuy. 

{b) The/ a greater 

» W. James : *7^ 
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Those tesult 
in scitini? up 
“ kiiiflEjathotio 
ideiAS ” 


which give 
rifle tp 

(5) Ideo-motor 
movements. 


{<;) They have their source Vvitliiii the motor 
centies rather than in the external stimulus, 
(rf) They arc guided by refereiYoc to a definite end, 
useful either to the individual or to the race. 

Now all those uiovernents arc or rnav be accompanied 
by fcionsations and feelings, and ah image of those sensa- 
tions and feelings which accompany any movement is, or 
may be, retained in the memory. Such an image has 
been called a “ kimesthctic idea.” But such ideas are 
essentially impulsive. Whenever* a “kimesthetic idea*^ 
enters* the mind there is a tendency to immediately carry 
it out. If, however, we thus surrender ourselves to an 
idea and immediately act ^ upon it our action is not 
voluntary, ‘ Thus to the four kinds of involuntary move- 
ments already mentioned we must aj|(l ; 

5. Ideo-motor movements. 

“ Wherever a movement unhesitatingly and immedi- 
ately follows' upon the idea of it we have ideo-motor 
actions. We are then aware of nothing between the 
conception and the execution. All sorts of neuro- 
muscular processes come between, of course, but we 
know absolutely nothing of them. Wo think the act, 
and it is done ; uiid that is all that introspection tells^ us 
of the matter.”^ Most of the higher actions of our life 
are ideo-moter movements. Were we to deliberate 
upon each* action we perforpi life would be i«^ell-uigh 
bi ought? to standstill. As Lotze stys “ AH the acts 
pf pur daily life hsuiinm in t^is wise our standing v(p, 
uwdlflhg, tiling, all this never demands a dhUut 
impulse of the will but is adequfttSlj^brojight about 
by pujre jrf ^ 

vo}. JC 

vk bv James. 

p IW. 
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§ 20. The Difference between Vokintary Activity and 
frmhintory Activity. 

Ill ideo motor movements Ihe determining condition The diflferoncc * 
of the movement is the absence of any conflicting notion tary and 
in the mind. Thus when a single idea enters the mind, ^ity cSstB^^in 
it Alls the mind, and the corresponding movement follows 
immediately. But if two ideas simultaT;^ously enter the 
mind and impel the mind in diflerent directions, move- 
ment is inhibited. \ block •follows which may be re- 
moved in one of two ways. Either the two ideas may 
be left, to struggle in th/? mind, till one dvercomes the 
other and produces its appropriate movement, or the 
conflict between the two hleas may be decideij^ by the 
intervention of th# will gr self. The difference between 
voluntary and involmitary actions consists therefore in 
this, tli^t jn •the former the self or person so far from 
allowing his ideas and the movements tkey prompt to 
follow one another in natural and inevitable sequence, 

Hiterposes between them and exercises control over 
thein. Through ^the ])Ower of self“Consciousnes.s the 
self is able to contemplate itself and its ideas as objects, 
and to pronounce upon the desirability or undesirability 
of certain ideas by comparing each of the impelling ideas 
with its conception of the meaning and -[iiirpose of life.^ 


i ^ hardly ^>0 said to happen till considerable way has 
the development of thought and will But the 
in the text is designed Jo show the ultind^e 
nf ikhe idlition to human life, the diff^Whpe 

voluntt^ #*n(i action at one Xt Is tOt , 

be nSioed c%Ud has 

'•would 


one ^ 

herdlyr 
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The proco«»si of 
volition exlii- 
bittid lu tlnxt' ^ 
stages * 

(1) Uihibitiuii 


(2) Pdibcration 


FactoTs ni 
(ioliberatuon. 


(3) Choice, 


And thr(\iigh ics power of choice and self-determination 
it is able to decide whether any iden, with its corre- 
sponding movements, shalj be adopted as harmonising 
with and giving satisfaction t\> tiie- self, oi shall bo re* 
jeeted as'unsuitaldc and unsatisfying fi) the seli. ^ 

g 'Jl. The Ih'orrss of Volition. 

The process of volition may bo divided into the 
following stages. — # 

(1) Jnhibihim. — The sidf consciously intervenes and 
stops all impulsive tendency for the time, so that 
there is a pause or* interval during which activity is 
suspended » • 

{'‘1) f)cUheraf(on — The self reflects upon various 
possible courses of action, antf u}>on^its own puijioses 
and plans. In this staj^c we have present to the 
mind — , « 

self regarded as an object, as a person 
with a certain character more or loss* 
• developed, and a plan of lile more or less 
rudimentary and crude; * 

(h) One or ^^ore “ kinsesthetic ideas” whose im- 
pulsive tendency is for the moment arrested: 
(c) Desires^ or aversions arising from the inclina- 
tion of the self towards or away frdngi ;the 
, objects competing Yor itc acceptance: _ 

(?i) Choke, — Deliberation ends when the self Cecilies' 
to accept some one of the conflicting ideas, ^whielEi liat# 
* • f ’ 

^ Thft freedom the Will is here assumed. A treatment of the 
question comes later., In a seienc^ like ethics a certainjbeta- 
#pbyBi<mh or 4bn-meta5|i|8|j^, ^roundwtajfc;!?;®® to he a^titned at* 
starting, knd woik on .llxe a«|ii^ption. 

'^helnstiflcktipn i^llsn'ch'l^mptions is ind^ found 
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hitheito been the object of deliberatioiL Tf the means 
for carrying out the idea are at hand, the action prompted 
by the i(]ea at once follows. Thus the ■•idea chosen 
becomes a motive, and the self by choosing it identifies 
itself with the idea nud its realisation. 

If we characterise the process in general terms we ThopmoesK 
should say that the entire process leading up to the final^ actcriBctl aR inu 
decision or determination is one of selettive attention. aUuutiuu, 

It is by controlling attention that the self pauses, 
deliberates, and is hnafly enablM to choose. 

“The essential achievement of the will, when it is 
nn'^st ‘ vpluntary,^ is to aUerid to a,ditticult object and 
hold^it fast before the mind.*'’^ It is by concentrating 
attention upon an idea that originally weak in>pulses 
may be made strong. Sustained in this way by a 
resolute effort of attention, th^i difficult object ere long 
begins to cajl ap its own congeners and associates and 
ends by changing the disposition of the mai^s conscious- 
ness altogether. And with his consciousness his action 
efianges, for the new object, once stably in possession of 
the field of hivS thoug|its, infallibly produces its own motor 
effects. The difficulty lies in the gaining povssession of 
thajb field. Though the spontaneous drTft of thought is 
all the other way, the attention must be kept strained on 
that one object until at last it grows, so its to maintain 
itself before the mind with ease. This strain of the 
attentiiCWi is the fiincfhmental act of will.” - Such control 
of attention is the fusdamental and necessary con- 
ditioil of the Una^determination and effort which ia^the 
proper actrf)f choice — the^r^ult and cuhniiiation of the 
Whole process. 

From hilabther p^lit of niew the ^process may also be wia as one of 
deserfbed W of moral inte^rh^om” py choosing 
i James, dp, ciLy vol. II. p. 561. 56^ 
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an object the self grafts the object upon its character so 
that it becomes part of the life of the '^elf. Our several 
acts of choice are not isolated but organically connected, 
and thus each act of choice helps on a change Jn the 
entire tVioral b^ing of the man t^nd constitutes an 
organisation oi integration of impulse. 


§ 22. Tledrt’, Appetite^ Imfind^ o>nd Impiihe, 


Oosire 

and aualyeec^ 


Apretlte defined 
an« dM'Jn* 
uii?l,©d from 


Desire may be defined as the inclination of the seif 
towards an object considered as likely to give satisfaction 
to themself. It involves 

{a) the^idea oi; representation of the object desired; 

{h) the idea of the self also as an object,' as 
(T related to the object desired; 

(c) and, as there can be no ^ideas in the mind 

without corresponding feelings, it involves 
also the feelings connected w4th the idea of 
the object desired, and those connected with 
the idea of the self as its own object and as 
related to the object desired. 

(d) a state of tension in conseqiience of the inclina- 

tion of the feeling self towards an object of 
desirb not yet attained. ^ 

Appetite may be defined as mere unreasoning inclinar 
tion toward aA object arising from the bodily ai^d organic 
conditions'^ of animal existence. There 
clear and well-marked distinction bbtween aii4 

“Human desires ar^not mere irratio^i|^ites . 
01 ? IwgiAilencies propelling a man this wjy aAd 

have appefltes and are*.defteminM 
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only th(^ raw material of dosiie, as sensations hnay be 
said lo he the raw material uf perception. So soon as 
wo become conscious of them elements wllich compete 
for the* determination of our conduct, they have^ ceased 
to be mere appetitt’s in becoming desires, just as the 
sensation of wliich we are conscious as an element in 
knowledge is no longer a mere sejisation, but an object 
of perception.”^ Thus what was the rogfon of ajipetite 
in the animal naturaUy develops into the region of 
desire in a rational being. 

Tins distinction serves to bring out tjio peculiar The special 
feature of desire. Deairo is feeling* accompanied with 
the addit*ional sense of seydioo*!.” ~ “ I )esiro ofi that kind 

which is a factor m our human experience . . \ in- 
volves a consoi()usne»« of its object, wliich in turn implies 
a consciousness of self. - In this K'onsciousness of objects 
which is alsp rtiat of self, or of self whnji is also a 
consciousn(‘bs of objects, we have the distinguishing 
characteristic of desire (as we know it), of understanding 
and of will, as compared with those processes of the 
animal soul with wlych they are apt to be confused.'^ ^ 

It is the more necessary to insist u]H)n the truth in this 
matter inasmuch as the theory as to the object of desire 
determines to a great extent t^e bent of an ethical 
theory, and forms with the school of hedonist ^moralists 
in the foundation of their whole system, 

iJ3 a prbpSnsity which spontaneously, with instinct defined 
untau^t' ability, institutes*mean§ to an end not pre- gufjhlaSum 
(joneeiV^d, in fespe^se to stimulation from withW’ <h6'^^ 
motor c^tre#. It is an oxyjporon, displaying ^ its most; 

^Gre^ii : to Etim, ^ See * 

’ .0 ' , 
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striking!, feature unconscious purpos(i, the unintelligent 
performance of works of intelligenci', and it was accord- 
ingly defined by Sir William Ilamillon as “an agent 
which performs blindly and ignoiantly a work of intelli* 
gence aiid knowhdge/' J It is ch^irly distinguished from 
desire by the absence of any coTice])tion of an object in 
relation to the self; for while desire is ehaiactoriaed by 
always possesskig an idea of the end, instinct s(‘ts in motion 
moans leading to an end of which it is itself unaware, 
defined Impvlsr is sim})l;j a pi^pensity*to act arising suddenly 
guiBhedfrom on tlJe d})plication of a stimulus whether internal or 

instinct!^ external Impulse forms, a\ we luive already se('n, tho 

daliim of the volitional lii^^ and tlie manuf’r m w])ich 
volition directs and gui<les the impulsive tend(und(‘b has 
been ex}>Iained in the preQoding* section. Desire is 
clearly distinguished fropa impulse inasmuch as the latter 
is not controlled by distinct ideas, is not rational, and 
involves no *conceptTon of the self as related to a possible 
end of a<‘tion. Tlie manner in which instinct is related 
to, impulse is somewhat peculiar. It will be seen 
consideration that instinct is a method of rcgulati(m as 
regard.s impulses. In the animal the organisation of the 
impulses is acedmplishod entirely by instinct. In follow- 
*ing its impulses instinctively, the animal fulfils entirely 
the purpose <tf its being. And oven in man we speak of 
a certain group of impulses being instinctive, by which 
we mean that such impulses are dh^eerted and 
by instinct. Thus, while iinpulse is a proi>ensity 

k a propensity* to act in a corjjain-way, and is an 
organising or regulating Mm having a cer^|tin group of 
m>ulses,aa datum. 

>HjW»atoo’i edition irf’ MA rorfer, fbe phnwe 

ii wmwired ftwa hi* $einm 
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§ 23. Motim mid Intention, 

The term inotivt^ as its name denotes, simply means variouBopinionf 

• • 1 • ^ as t^> tneaiiing 

that which moves us. But it* is by no means easy to of * motive.’ 
determine how this^is to bo defined, or wherein* lies the 
moving force which acts upon the will or excites the 
impulse to action. If we use the term motive ip the 
psy<?hology of involuntary movements, ^t would^^mean 
the sensation or idea wlpah impels the man to^^act. It 
seems, however, more •proper to limit its use to'^he case 
of ypbtiopal activity . Even here the use of the term 
motive vanes between at least two divergent? conceptions. 

■ {a} It is identified with the element of feeling 
‘ present in desire. 

( (b) It is by oj^hers identified witli the idea of an 
' object conceived as desirable. 

Now although it is doubtless true that feeling must be 
an clement*iji motive,^ it is impossible tnj regard the 
elem^jatjofieeJitig m deaixe as identical with motive, and 
that fojiJbwiiL^in^ in the first place motive ' 

imjalies i^Qneeption otan end or purpose, and in *the 
second place, motive has mi:u:aU4piality which m ere 
filing Thus,. though all voluntary 


by feeling, , feeling cannot be dignified 
witk l^e name of that power which moves^ the self. , 

Jiddva may with much greater accuracy be ident i fi ed Mdtwe 
pf an rfibject .conceived aa desirahl^^SS^ defined. 
iS^Pl^pIies to.an end.pr 

legitimate, precise terms ' 

ficatid# mu«^ M^carefully jfee in mind ; 


mol 


Sjinythin^ 
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this endi,WQ may finally define motive with Mr. Muirhead 
as “ the idea of an object which tlirpugh iVOltgrT^^ 
wjtK the character of the self, moves t^lie will.^ Kegarded 
psychologically, motive also canies with it a representa- 
tion of 'act ions considered as meaiia to the attainment 
of the object chosen. A molivc is a desire placed in 
immediate dynamic relation to the wjU, and as such will 
include not merely the impulsive feeling which is an 
element in desire, but also an actual repiesentation of a 
certain course of action as calculated to satisfy the 
desire/ * 

Relation of The motive is tljfus not a <deterniiiiiiig force distinct 
from ourSelyes, but a force arising from the seH/created 
and determined by our own earlier volition and action. 
Tli<j,,p[iere idea of an object wouhi^^ve^im,, pawm;...to 
jpi>ve the wilh did it nojt meet response from the.jchar- 
apter of the self And the motive is thus constituted 
by a twofold condition: the iilea of an end or object 
which becomes a stimulus tef action because of the 


defined. 


character of the self; ^he.£elf having been organised On: 
integiated by previous acts of choice which have g^i^ted 
cei’tain ends or objects into its very natui’e. 

Inlenfioii is a Svider term than niotiye, inasmuch as it 
covers the negative as well as the positive elements m an 


act of choice, it denotes the whole ^at..pf desires^ctions, 


*!§M8lJ^&)i.PP«se4uences which,.are 

P ffi(i4te !l..ajxd...mgcji£j. It includes^, th©> ctio^ing of 




emalh objects and the rejecting of others. 


'Jdiiirfeead : Element of Eti^y p. 60. " ^ preen : Pro- 
Bock II. ebap. i. To coi9t<^y^h| an object 

,>Sf i«’to place it m a certain relation tii'IWlilf. « 
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§ 2'^. f'Fill and Feehng. 

Tluj question of the relation iof feeling toVill is one of opposite 

^ 1 1 1 • • • j. 1 theories as to 

great Controversy. On the one hand it is maj^ntainea jciationof 
that feeling, or pleasure, is tlie only object of desire, bo'th 
On the other hand, that it is never the object of desire. TSroue^view 
But it would seem equally unscientific to maintain either 
of these views. The first is based upon an inadequate 
analysis of desire, and on confusion between the 
supposed idea oF pleasure alleged tc. be the sole jnotive 
to action, and the pleasure taken in thft idea winch 
actually 'moves the will;^ 'while both views arj opposed 
to ordinary human experience. We need tlien to choose 
a view somewhere between tliese two, * 

In the animal life instinctive impulse, activity which fvoiing: guides 
would otherwise be Idiiid, is gdided and illuminated by ^ 
feeling. The animal is moved to act by feelings which 
urge him along a path the end of which is unknown to 
him. Such is irusti active action. 

Now, voluntary action is based on involuntary action, andcouiinuos 
Volition does not c*reate new activities, it only modilies voiftlonai 
and selects existing activities, and convert.^^ them into 
expressions of the character of the self. This has already 
been shown. Feeling, therefore, which was present in 
involuntary action must also be present iii volitional 
«M 3 ^tivity. In contemplating an object of desire,, the self 
uhddubtedly feels as well as knows. The idea of the 
object iinpltides the feelingS which are connected, with the 
action liswtemplalftd, and the idea, omits part/^t|?|brth 
certay^ feefings .in the selfe to which the self responds by 
inclining towards the ob^e^ of desire. Feeling tiiqs 
mediates ^t'Weeh the setf lilE the object of 

^hi^nce eyep in., voluntary activity. 
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though it la n 
translormed 
and modified 
'•into “ self- 
satuUcliox).'* 


Voluntary 
action involves 


(a) Thought, 


(fe) Imagination, 


(fl) Mwory, 


9 

' But the guidance of feeling is now illuminated by the 
fuller light ^of self-consciousness ‘The feeling which 
worked in the earlier stages is now modified and trans- 
formed/ Tt cannot he accurately sppkon of as pleasure 
in the sense which that term usually bears. Kather it 
becomes self-satisfaction, in the highest sense of the 
term, the feeling which attaches itself to the realisation 
of the end of life. 

Thus it is unscientilic#to detach feeling from thought, 
and t6 say that pursue pleasure only, and it is as 
unscientific to detach thought from feeling, and to say 
that the<^life of volitional activity contains no ' element 
of feelj^ng 

25 hitdled and 

Voluntary action involves memory, imagination, and 
thought. ' 

(a) Thouglit is necessary because we must conceive 
of ourselves and our desires as objects, compare the 
different ends or objects before us, and judge which 
desire should be chosen by the self. Purpose implies 
thought. It is because of his self-conscious thought that 
man h not the creature of instinct and impulse. 

(b) But in jrder to conceive of himself, and his <|esires 
as objectsyfc man needs imagination. He needs ilitoo to 
widen iiis horizon and enable hit}] to look into tjhe 

future, so as rightly to condition his acts of 

^ imagination of the futffire mulel: S' based 

u| Atuemofy of the past. It is ,thus that 
is «^bled to say that is tile 'slave to 

Memory is, ttloreover, neciisssasiry to the 
' ' ' of a stock merieace. t 

M iii 0* % 
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Memory, imagination, and thought thus underlie the The uccessuy 
action of the svili, and upon their clearness, ifveliuess, aovcufpmont^ 
and distinctness largely de})ends its develo}jraent ^ 

“ The more firmly and clearly the thought of the 
remote, as compared with the momentary end,. presents 
itself to consciousness,’ or the thought of the difficulty or 
disadvantage attending the action demanded by impulse 
and wish; the more powerful the feeljngs which this 
thought is able to excite — feelings in which the conjec- 
tured consequences of the action are anticipated or 
enjoyed and suffered from— the ihore easily will the 
momentary incentive be^ inhibited, and the will deter- 
mined* by more remote or higher conside rations. Even 
if the wish is stirred, it now remains a ‘ vaih ’ w jsh, the 
consciousness of j:he impossibility or unfitness of its 
realisation coming into play.^ It then comes to be a 
trial of strength between the logic of the impulse and 
the higher logic. . . . Psychologically, it^is a question 
only of the strength, not of the worth, of the forces 
determining the action. ... It is then purely a 
question of what thoughts and memories are excitdd by 
the idea connected with the impulse, and what strength 
of feeling these can command as comnared with the 
immediate incentive.’' ’ 

§ 2G. mu and Self. 

The self expfosfes its nature in voluntary activity. It The win jb 
is. true that the self can^iot will unless objects of 4i^ire 
are |iWe|ftto mind, and thk it cannot choigse fStoept 
betiireeii ^tich objects as are present to ifc^ ' 

through it^^|)^wer of controlling attention, 

' ,m of controlling all its ideas, 

,j;to expr^;||self 
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will that the self finds its coinpletest expression. The 
will is thus not something externally related to the self. 
It is rather that mode of the self i\\ ’^hich it moves by 
its powers of self-consciop^ness and solf-det(!rmination to 
the rcahsation of an object of desire. That nio<ie in 
which the self is most characteristically displayed and 
most completely expr(‘ssed. 

27. Fret'dom of Ike Will. 

The question* Further discussion as t« the nature of the self and the 
^stporiedVor frecdoifi of‘ thc will luust for the piesent be }>ostpoiied as 
coifSStion, involving metapliysical consideiations. Thc question of 
psychologic ffoe will is absolutely insoluble on stiietly psychological 
gi-oands. grounds. Thc psychologist can \lo no mure tlian deal 
with the fact that in every act of ^loice we have the 
con&cionr;iu\s8 of an alternative * being also possible. 
Whether or not this conscionsness is a delusion is a 
question for the solution of which we must use methods 
and data other than those which psychology supplies. 
Butiti^aiioueb- Here it must sutfice to say that unless there is u spiritual 
self hr person there is no freedom of the will, and unless 
the will is free there is no such tiling as morality, or 
moral philosophy^ No explanation can be given of why 
I ought to do what is right unless I c.in do what is right 
Obligation nectissarily itrqllics power to fulld it. 



CIIAPTEK, IV. 


(A) MOKAL (JONSCIOUAnKSS. 

tlie psychology, of the will and the impor- 
tant data whicii it tutnibhes to ethics, th?re cpmes a 
si'cond psychological investigation into the nature of the 
moral consciousness, tjie object of moral judgment, and 
the nature of the mural faculty and sentiment. 


§ 28. Moin l CoifsmuHM ss is. 

• Moral consciousness is the knowledge, wliicli we have Moral con- 
with ourselves, of a right and a wrong, of a duty winch cojisciousness 
we ought to do, and of an end or purpose in life. It 
also includes the feelings and sentiments that accompany 
the ideas of right, duty, and good, and the consciousness 
of power of ni our activity. It thus 

involves a consciousness of knowledge, of feelings, and 
[-determination. 



§ 2,0/ ' S<Mv Mora] Consmusmss shmdd he Sty/iui, 

'fhe business of ethics is, in the first pke^, to Uoni aon- 

exanrtlie the nature and content of our moral 
nbss, In examining the ii|oral consciQU8ne88^^;fj^^^d<^ 
start froE0[r«^7et|ij|£4ib:, it, ' t!be moral 
liBSuIcnije^' by eoasidturing 

41 
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tween ri'ght and wrong are and imply, judging them as 
they appear in consciousness, without any prejudicti in 
favour of arfy particular ^explanation of the nature of 
right and wrong suggested by Ins other studies, .\Mien 
lie has in this way arrived at Qerfkiu conclusions re- 
garding the facts of his own moral consciousness, he 
should compare his results with the facts of the moral 
consciousness df his fellowmen so far as this can be 
known. If his theories contradict these facts, the 
theories must be abtiudoned. 

Moral philosophers very ficqueiitly forget to observe 
this caurion, Thej approach the study of moral con- 
sciousness with the belief alrea/ly formed that it will 
resemble something else whicli they have already studied. 
Thus the physicist believes tliat the^facts of moral con- 
sciousness must somehow be made to illustrate the laws 
of physical causation, and the biologist’s mind is pre- 
occupied by Ibho opinion that moral life is controlled by 
the same laws as physical life. 


§ 30. Theories as to the Explanations of Moral 
Goimiomms* 


thtiorloA which 
03cj»l«ui) it iu 
tcrnuji of norae 
other coji- 
seiousrxiha 
opcu to throe 

objection*. 


It has thus come abospt that many writers on ethics 
have endeavoured to identify the right with some other 
prominent fact of consciousness. In particular, writers 
on ethics have maintained that th^3 right is meit'eiy a 
of the pleasant, pr of Hie health-giving, C(f the 
b^afltifal, or of the true, or of the fitting. * \ ^ 

4(1^4 dlo not propose to offer this stage anything Jike 
ietiited examination of such theoriei Cartate of 



offer theitJselves %r more,^3t4|fed tr'eatoent. 
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' (a) They are explanations offered by projuliioed obMtO They 

^ ^ 1 prejudiced. 

servers, who appriach the study of ethics with the in- 
tention of wresting from iticertain coinflusions which 
they have already formed, antecedent to this study. 

(b) They are admittedly opposed to the facts of moral (?>) They oontra 

^ ^ 11 ^ j rTM 1.1 diet gener.iUv 

consciousness as generally received. ihus the mms accepted fact. 
probtmdi lies upon the philosophers who adduce them, 
and not upon the auppoiTer of an ethical theory proper. 

And in no case have* such explanations reached a stage 
of proof which would justify an abandonment of the 
most deeply-rooted feelings of human consciousness. 

(r;) They are open to ihe objectibn that they identify (c) vqp/usc 
moral consciousness with some one or othett of its ‘ acci- TjtfMiYv 
deutar phases and qualities. Thus, for exain]de, the-^biS 
right may often iJe the pleasant, and is always beautiful *** 
and true. But by no logic cab this justify the conolnsiou 
that any dhe of these terms is a completq explanation of 
the right, any more than tlie fact that alf surfaci's have 
colour, would justify us in concluding that colour is a 
complete explanation of surface. 


S 31f Hif/Jd an Uliinuite^ Fact 

We may then state it as a fact of moral consciousness RigbtneBs u ati 
that rightness and wrongness»j^. nmque.anduanajytalys- 
able qualities belonjdng to voluntary *hujnan actions.SSlmSelStet- 
Kipitness has ^li^ distinguishing feature in coipmon with 
all ultititiate facts of consciousness ; there is no simpler 
term by which w e (iai3L™nlain»iii. there is no method by , 
which Wfi can jfove it, there is no mark by*wMiflh w«<; 
oMkriudicate it. We can showj;^,! 


- .TKft cftPhot prov e it. A 

»v* ^ ^ T i* * ■ 
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Ri^rhtne«a is an 

UDivorsal 

principle. 


Its universality 
is not affect od 
by the diversity 
or moral judg- 
ments among 
men; 


leaf is green you are colour-blind. So, too, with right-* 
ness: we look at an act, and we see it to be rigl3|,„ If 
asked what rightness is, w^^ can onl)^ answer by 
to this or that }>arti<"ular act or motive or feeling as *right. 
W’e may bring forward considerations to strengthen our 
view, but apart from certain assuinjjtions we cannot 
prove it in controversy. Our lin^l argmueut, is an 
appeal to the general testimony of moral cpnsciapsjiess. 
If you reply that your moral conscijuisness offers no such 
testimony, it only rejnains for us to say that your moral 
consciousness jnmt he defective, or at any rate ahnorinal 
TtiLditness is thus an ultimate fact of human conscious- 

o , , 

nasa.^ f * 

§ 32 , liig/it an Univerml Principle. 

From this it inevitably follows that righ t is an uni- 
versal principle By the Mini versality of a principle is 
meant that within the sphere of its application its im^an- 
ing remafins constant, and that it is a necessary factor in 
human life and experience Now if right is an ultimate, 
foct of human consciousness it must everywhere and at 
all times be self-identical, and it must ‘everywhere and at 
all times bo present as an element in human life. The 
ap}>arent diversity of moral judgments among men in no 
way affects the universality of the principle of right. 
Such diversity consists in applying the terms ‘right' 
and ‘ wropg ' as predicates to characterise divergent and 
even opposite ideas. But unless the notion 
the terms ‘ rightness ’ apd ‘ Wi'ongness * remained self* 
identftal/these terms could not be used int.eHigently at 
all, and no argtiment as to divei^sity could be bfiaed jjpon; 
Jfchei^usd. In other words the argument as to diversity 
of moi^I judgment assumes constant and invariably 
miim pt wrongness Be. ]y:oiul per- 
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vfirsity no more ‘destroys the universality of moral 
principles than mathematical ignorance destroys the 
universality of mathematical axioms. « 

Further: in order t^o niainUun the universality of the nor hy the 

. * n . I . absenoo of 

notion of right m the sense that it is present mml men, rctieotivc con 

It is not necessary to mam tarn that it is by all men per- ri«htiuBomc 

ceived analytically as a clearly defined fact of conscious- 

ness. It is sufficient to show that all men imply this 

notion in their ^ M-otivity, and the facts of life amply 

warro-nt such » lielieff The l^>licf is arrived at in two 

ways ; first by consideration of the place occupied "l-iy the 

notion of right in oin owu\ consciousijtiss, a consideration 

which leads us to regard it m ultimate and unitpie ; and 

secondly by a reference of this conclusion to the '^est of 

the actual history Qf inankin<l, which reference warrants 

the statement that thei c never jias been a race of men of 

whom it could be said that they were entirel}^ non- 

moral. We may add that on tins 2 >oint alsli the jimdogy 

of mathematical axioms is entirely valid. 


g 33. liifjild as ObUgatory. 

Another charact(wistic of rightness is that it is always Hi«htiieaBi$ 
obligatory. To regard an action as right is, as we have 
already said, to regard it as an action which ought* to be 
done.^ The two parts of the proposition are inseparable. 

The mere recognition of rightness carries wifh it a pre- 
scription to realise rtie right. It is by this charifctcnstic 
that rightness is di&tinguis^^ed from every other fact in the 
world. 


(B) T)bject of thk moral jodgSient. 

(A) § 34. tightness in the Cho^m. 

What is tlie object of moral judgm^n|S*’? . What js it 
that we calf right or, wro jg ^ 
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Hie moral (a) S^lf-ovidentlv it is persons exclusively and not 

]U(iifUi(int is .1 • rni ' /» ’ »• ^ 

pfipnedou ^tilings. Ine terms of morality are apf)h6d to objects of 
persons, natui’c Only in so far as they are personified, and to the 
products of art only in 5b far as they are held to indi- 
cate the* nature of the j>roducer* 

(^>) Self-evidently, too, it is tlie voluntary; if-ctions of 
pumiuH, pervsons which we call right bf wrong. Acts done 
without ohoicei whether under external compulsion or 
by the mere drift of spontaneity, are not to be called 
right or wrong; they are# mere exliibitions of force, and 
a force*, simply as such, is no moral object at all.^ 


and on the 
motlveH of 
ii»uch action a ; 


aa may be aeen 
by an anal y mb 
of action. 


(c) And, once more, it is the. motives of the voliuitary 
actions of j persons that we. call right or wropg. Wo 
might^nfer'this from the fact that it is persons to whom 
we applied the terms right or wrong,, and that in volun- 
tary actions the person identifies himself with the motive. 
Action has been analysed into three stages: (1) the 
motive whence it springs; (2) the muscular movements 
in whicli it consists ; and (3) the consequences in which 
it issues. The moral judgment is properly directed 
upon the fiist of these alone. The second and third 
have no moral quality, except in so far as they form’part 
of the motive or Cntention of the first'* stage. AVhen the 
Calendar in the Arabian story slipped with a knife in his 
hand, and stabbed the young man in the subterranean 
chaml>er, the muscular movements of the Calendar and 


* This does not mean that we may not ^Wdemn ia h^an for 
feting in ol>edience to sp<)ntaneoija.impul8es when he might have 
. deliberation, fiut it is to be y ticed that what we 

’ eandemn in this case is not the spontaneity, which fo non-moral, 
but the absence of volition and cc^trol where they shotthj, have 
beep The will is still the object of the judgment, ' 

though defect and noij the misdirec^on of Volition 

‘ ds'jttvolvi^ in the atote- 
of jBCfal jVdSmetit 
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their unfortunate? consequences had in thcnis^^Ives no 
"moral significance whatever, and his action could on)> 
he ciilled unfortunate and not wicked. But when action 
has motive it will also havfi moral quality, which will 
ilepend upon the nature of the motive. Thus, if the 
Calendar in our illuslration had deliberately acted from 
motives of revenge, his act would be justly condemned 
as having a bad motive, j 

From the definitions of motive and desire already 
given it is clear tha? motive includes (a), the idea of a 
certain object i (i) feelings, presented and reprrsented ; 
and the representatipn of certain actions means, 
towards the attainment of Iho object. If, then, a motive 
is right, such feelings and actions are riglitd aud in a 
sense also the cgucreto thing choeeu, and thus moral 
worth is spoken of <is attaching to such feelings and 
actions, and even to things regarded as objects of choice. 
We may say then that rightness is prim^ily .jyitrihutfejd 
that is to say, to the motives of the volun- 
tary actions of persons ; and comes set'ondarily to l)e 
attributed to certain feelings and actions and things 

nim that the consequences of 

pur actio^Sy aire the real object of moi^ judgments as is 
shown by the fact that we do habitually pass moral 
judgments on men solely from a consideration of the 
consequences of their actions. But it is ojA^ willed 
^seqtiences of maintained, ifnd 

consequences ar e injj|igti.]^,uialmble,f^^^ ..mati yc. Whore 
we cannot consequences as willed;^ 

data for n moral judgment. 

Three consequences seem to follow from the fact that 

^That is, coarse, from strictly moral poiat^ yiev?: th^ 
argument <ioe9 not exclude the possibility of mlsta^f^dr latellec- 
tual wron^eSBu 
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The ri^hf 

motive IS 
ehoRon in 
pioforonce to 

1 Glee ted 

alterualivos. 


i\^htness is properlv pmlicat<^d of the motives of the 
voluntary actions of persons. 

(1) Such lyotives are the objects of choiec or 
preference. This means that the ]>ei‘son choosing had 
before him at least two alternatives. Our analysis of 
volition has shown that in deliberation the self con- 
templates at least t-wo olijects-^-self, and some object of 
desire. Thus the self chooses, at the very least, between 
itself with the object of desire, and itself without the 
object of desire. But, asta rule, t*he objects of desire 
present *in deliberation are numerous, ^ome ccmipatible 
with one another, and some incompatible. So the ^elf 
n^iially has to choose between many alternatives. ' 

I But, <>11 any case, voluntary action being a choice 
I implies an alternative, and the motive, of the voluntary 
’ action is always chosen jin prefei*cnco to alternatives 
vrhich are rejected. as Dr. Martineau 

says, is essfiftitial to purpose j and to oomj^iarison, 
plurality. Or, to put the matter in another light, more 
true perhaiis to our self-coiiftciousness : that which. ,wc 
judge is (as liave seen) the inner spring of actiop' 
But. how can we judge it if it be the only thing there, 
and absolutely fill^the hold of mental vision ? All judg- 
ment is' relative, and predicates distinction; „ and oxu* 
mind could attaoh no attribute to a spring of actiQ|i.,did 
we not see ft side by side with something dissj^nlar; 
which is * nothing less than some p^^ssible substitute, 
sme other spring of actwn>, displj^ying the complementary 
colour.^ to the moral eye.* Endeavour ^ do* away with 
this duality 1 thin off this second object till it nj^elts into 
the surrounding field; still there Remains this 
field ttse^f] and yon at least bav^e before you^ as the con- 
dition of jttdgme^ your mind with the giyen spring of 
your iif; |he po^tivo trf' compare 
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the ihegative, the active with the passive, living 
force with abstinon!. inertia.’’ * * 

^ {%) III the second place, if Wc consider rightness under The rightness 

I the aspect of excellence we are led to perceive that viinea In 
; rightness or moral worth is a thing which admits of 
f degrees. If we are to choose between alternatives it is 
; evident that these must differ in moral ^orth in order 
i to provide data for a moral judgment. This difference, 
moreover, may vary ctinsideraWy in extent, and is hut 
seldom a difference between the abvsohitely good, tm the 
one hand, and the absolutely evil on the other. For 
though .it may sometimes lvip]>en tLat of two* possible 
courses of action one is* absolutely evil, while the<, other 
is entirely excellent, it is more often the case that our 
choice lies between copises of action any one of which 
might conceivably be right in the absence of a higher 
.alternative Barring the way to its adoptioi^ Thus the 
fauicpie quality of rightness which is found in the motives 
'of moral actions is a quality which admits of degrees, 

^jjse heat or magnitude. In deliberation the objects of 
possible choice appear to the self to be higher or lower 
in respect of moral 'Worth, • 

(3) Lastly, for an act of choice to be performed at The rejected 
all, the reji<^ted -^terna.tives nn^st-have l>^n viewed as musUmi'ebeen 
jppssibje to_ the, clvQfifiios . ^!£er£,_thgl. 

c^ipsen be merely the conseqitbnt -ef 

necessitating a^lecjedeats— merely the offspring of an 
oSegf or aQ iiyier necessity, and^thgtejuttuild, properly). { 
apeaking, be no aot^of ehoice ahAlU : 

* MwifcineiiiU: of Eihtau Theory^ voL IL pp. 35, 36. 

♦ freedom of the will appe^ as ^ worhiilij 

hypothesis. it is also lomething more* If choie#,4s.4 

then fr^^wffl ie a fapjt, ^ If free*wi|l, is pot a 
^oioe is a delfsioh* ^ fact qf is 

iP oar analysis 
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(B) § 35. llighfnf<^s in InUntimi. 

t 

nightnes® may The ahove ronsidei itions secern to settle the 

also be said to ^ , , , . , . n j * * <' 

beintho'in. (juostioirwhcther it IS the motive or the intention ot a 

fiction? ” voluntary action that is properly called right. We have 
saiil that the predicate ‘ right ^ is projierly applied to 
motive of a pee'son, but it would he equally correct t(» 
say that it is properly applied to the intention. For 
the motive is right only<*if it ha^ been chosen in pre- 
ferencij? to other objects of desire of lower worth. If, 
then, it is right to choose the motive, it must also be 
right to reject the alternative objects of deslfe, and 
therefore the t prm rig ht is also appIim Lio-the intention, 
M’-hich, as we ^ have seen, . choosing of the 

motive, together with the rejecting of the^ {^Jt^rnative 

§ 36. Charaderidic'^ of Rightne^. 

We may now sum up the characteristics which we 
have laid down as belonging to rightness: 

(a) It is unique and unanalysable, an ultimate fact, 
(i) It is universal — that is to say, what right means 
for me it means for everyone. 

(c) It js obligatory— thrt is to say, what is right 
, ought to be done. 

{il) It is primaaly a qu' ity persons— that is 
of the motives of the voluntary actions of 
persons; and then comes to be Applied to the. 
feelings, actions, g^pd things whiefe enter into 
those motives. 

(e) It admits of degree^ 
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((J) MOItAL FACUl TY 
# 

• § 57. What Fafffiti/ M((iu 

It is customary for ])s 3 a*li()I(>i;ists to use the word ‘Fucnity* 

to denote the power by which the mmd comes t bj wimh 
to have auy particular set (d ejfperiouces ^ Pysohologists toinv. my 
classify the different aspects of mental life and activity, a oYponuuc« 
and, abstracting some*oiie particular aspect, assign it to 
a ])aHicular facTilty. Thus they assign the Ksenaalnons of 
light to a particular faculty of seeing, and the sensations 
of sound to a particulai lacitlty of hearing. I5 is some 
times said tliat to spt^lk of separate faiulfies jn our 
nature is to overlook the fact that mind is an organic 
unity, artl tliat the M.p*ulty hypothesis ^ is ohsoltte and 
alisurd. Put tlieso objectiiHis*havc been greatly (*xag- 
gerated. it^faculty is not a separate agont^of the mind, 
nor are we to conceive ol the s(df as njad(‘ ttp (»f a bundle 
of detached faculties, l lie , d istinct iori of iiiculues is 

based upon distinctions in our experience, We know, 
as a matter of fact, that certaiuimdjb of expericnces,qxe 
j;;idically di^^tiuguiahable from cortam oktiei kinds of ex- 
periences as regards their nature and content, and to 
IQftidii.iliis distincUQD we assign each t() a particular 
fa^o^ii^ity. This is all tlmt Is meant wlien wM speak of 
separate faculties* 

§ 3^, fFhat Mmal FficuUy Mmm* 

Now, if the moral distinctions, of and wrong be noiorajocn. 
nniqii* and unanalysable, fhe operations of the mind itt 
■reference to this distinction must be in the same dej^oe 
distinct and jJbculiar, just as seeing and hearing am Ja*?®*^*®**- 
some degree distinct and peculiar. It will, therefore, 
be in accordance uses of psycholqg}*, If ’ ' 
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assign the distinctions of right and wrong to a particular, 
faculty of the^mind which wo may caW tlie moral fa|5ulty. 
which IB con. The moral faculty ma^^ be defined as the JEacuillty 

cerned with ths i i i i 

apprehension the uiind whicii is couccmed jwitli the appi'ehmitollJif 

of moral <hs- - * 1-1 ^ .^p 

tmctioiis and moral distinctions and the production ol morally 
of morai^^^^ actiptis. It will be a separate and unique mental faculty 
if moral distinctions are unique and unanalysalde. As in 
the case of all mental faculties, operations will involye 
knowing, feeling, and wiping, but *they will probably, in- 
volve one of these phases in a more marked degree than 
the other two. 

§ *39. Mqral Sense. 

Moral <ionse an In Uie (‘ighteenth century English psychologists, fob 
mlSdiuK lowing liq cJce. were led.tu believe’ tdiat the fundaniental 
monuiacuity. aspect of mental activity was sensijttion and fcelfrig. All 
ideas, they thought, must be derived from sensation or 
feeling,, and hence moral ideas must ultimately be de- 
rived from moral sensations or feelings, and the moral 
faedty would be a capacity for a peculiar sort of sensa- 
tion or feeling, like our feeling of red colour or sweet 
tastes or our emotions of 'beauty. Hence these writers 
call the moral fatuity moral sense. ‘This is a very false 
and misleading name for the moral faculty. Those w’^ho 
use it forget tiie essential character of rightness, Right 
is the sam3 thing for all men, and right is obligatory, or 
that wliich ought to ho ^ oryit. Now^^se chariactjgn^ics 
do pot belong to our sensajipns and feeJipigSj and the 
term iporal sense thifs fails to indicate just those 
essential characteristics of rightness which claim fOT it a 
special faculty in human consBiousness. 

§ 40. Word Bmd^ 
preferable to call thf moral %ulty moral 
i}m ^ ; 'that it is t'e^on, that pl^ys; the most 
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])roif)jiient part \in our consciousness or (^ption of 
n^^ht action. 


(a) The differences of moral worth which we Uiscover for re as o n di.s - 
iumofi\es or in objects of flcsire aie more like 
dices in the space properties of objects of fierception 
than any other qualities which we apprehend. 

(i) Rightness like size is comparative. Yon cannot 
call a thing long or short, laige or littk, till you have 
compared it with some other thing; anrl you cannot call 
a motive right or wrong till }^)u have com})ared it with 
some other object or objects of desire to wluc'A it ha.s 


been preferred. , ^ 

(zi) 'Again the sjiace profierties of a tbinji; *are always 
the same. In a nghUanglcd triangle the square# on the 
hypotenuse is alvja^b equal to the sum of the sijiuires on 
tlie sides containing the right^angle, and moral relaiioms 
like mathematical relations arc always the same in all 
places and under all circumstances N<>w it js reason 
tliat apprehends such relations. It ther<Tore seems not 
unnatural to say that it k^aoupraljeason whijeJi^a^iiirp- 
hei 1 ds mqr al^ i e la tio n s . 

(J) In deliberation the self and the desires present to ^eaP on< ^ >ioeks 
it are conceived as olijects, and the mdlive chosen largely ' 

depends upon the way in which they are self-conceived. 

Again, the self is conceived as rational,* and rationality 
is in itself a ground for choice. Thus realon both con- 
sciously and unconsciously enters very largely into the 
constitution of motives. ^ 

(c) Lastly, it^s reason which infers one 4t»ty* from infers 
anothei*, |ud reason which enables uf to systematise out ' 
conriluct 

On character of the . 

ethical systems 

.^ant . Bu| ler strongly totintainS; tbaij a 
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moral faculty is an essential element iir our nature, and 
habitually speaks of it as a reasoning o - reflective power. ' 
‘‘That which 4 renders beings capable^of moral govern- 
ment is their having a inorM nature, and moral faculties 
of perception and of action. Brute creatures are im- 
pressed and actuated b} various instincts and propen- 
sions : so also are we. But additional to this, we have 
a capacity of reflecting upon actions and characters, and 
making them an object to our thought ^ “ There. js a 

• principle of reflection in men, by which they distinguish 
betweetf; approve and <lisapprove their own actions , . . 
This principle in man, by which he approves or dis- 
approves his heart, temper, aaid actions is conscience.” - 
Kant, m th*e (‘tlier iiand, draws out much more fully, 
and with deeper analysis, the cliarafter of the moral 
faculty as rational intuition, and declares “tliat^all 
moral conceptions have tlieir seat and origin comglaioly 
a priori in theA^eason, and that in the commonest reason 
just as truly as in that which is in the highest degree 
speculative.’^*'^ Kant’s whole theory of ethics is based 
upon the position that moral conceptions are essentially 
rational; he maintains that “there is* properly no other 
foundation” for ^n ethical system ‘’than tlij^iipycal 
examination of a pure practical reason” and ‘practical 
reason ’ is his characteristic name for the mQral..^cuIty, 

§ 41. ff}i(U Moral Iteaaon^teUs m. 

Moral If then the moral faculty Jie essentially rational, it 

Ip^bmln wili worjt iu two ways? In the first plaqe itjaeSiBLip- 
tuitively apprehend univer^ priociplci-i. and, lie 
metBtoauu.*. intuitjaspilgg^^ 

hy a rationd mor^ in ?eren| ff ||ft lil88'>'h«en 

Nature of Virtut' , 

Mhies, ed. 
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supposed that the moral reason is able to intuitively 
discern the exact Wral value of every motive or every 
course of action, feat this supposition does not seem to 
be true to fact. What then (ioes moral reason by itself 
immediately and intuitively apprehend ? ly^Jj>P„rehe 33 ds 
intuitively 

i L That right exists. 

I 2, What rightness is : in other words, the ideal of 
I human personality, the good of mau^s being. 

\ 3. That the right lays upon us an obligation to realise 

gut moral reason does pot immediately and intuitively 
apprehend the particular’ course of duty wliicT| we ought 
IbTdllbw'm lihy paA case. " BelTveenT the general 
conceptions of the moral reason, on the one hand, and 
the circumstances 'of the individual on the other, there 
is a gap which the general principles by themselves can- 
not bridge.*^ 

At the same time it is true to say that in mt)st cases 
8- particular duty is in question, a man’s con- 
science, which is ordinarily regarded as only another 
name for the inoriJ reason, works in the manner of an 
immediate instinct, and with all the japidity which we 
usually assign only to an intuitive process. This ap- 
parent contradiction may he solved by drawing a dis- 
tinction between conscience and the mord reason. 

'*§ 42 . ^,,^^^ 

Like all our faculties Wrai reason is enriched 4nd Conacience i« 
o verlaid wi th ^ Multitude of ideas, feelings, and 
"enc^sjglljM have wheriteefTrom our 

It max on the on^ 

!repeai^ par^^cular ^es of duty. 
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Kl.KMENTAIJy OOVUSE OF ETHICS. 

work on such intuitiyel}', as wr learn to measure 

distance imniediately with the eye; /md, on the otlier 
hand, ils positive content will depeild on heredity and 
experience, and will therefore vary considerably from 
individual to individual owing to differoncos of here- 
dity and expt iience. And tliat in two ways. In the 
tirst })lace, there will he a ddl'enoice in the nature and 
numher of the ju'ohhuns of diity^ which have presented 
themselves for sohiticui, causing an immense difference 
in the moral experience of different individuals; and, in 
the second place, misapplication of the principles of the 
moral reason, or an ignoring of them, will result in vast 
difference^ of moral capacity^ and moral sensitiveness, 
wrong application becoming stereotyped in a distorted 
moral consciousness, and non-apiili cation settling dowui 
into moral lethargy. Moral leason working intuitively 
on particular questions \>f duty, and possessed of a 
particular positive content we call conscience.' 

E> Now, ^ndt*r ordinary circunustances conscience at once 
decides what motive is right, and it is natural and fitting 
thatninder ordinary circumstances we should be content 
with the verdict of conscience th(‘ moral philo- 

sopher, and ordinary people too in < extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, cannot be content to rest here. The moral 
philosopher on examining conscience finds that it em- 
ploys confliofing tests of right action ; that the verdicts 
of one man's conscience cannot alwqys^ be harmonised 
with tlie verdicts of another man’s conscience, or even 
with one another , and tJiat a^ large portion of the con- 
t(3nt8 of* conscience has been inhertted or acquired. 
When such is found to be the lase, it becomes^neceas^ry 

Jjo iierform an act of analysis which unfold the 
fitndamental conceptions of tlte moral ream, and to go 
back to the universal principles which lie at base of 
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all consciences ho^'ever much their positive content may 
have heou contanVinated by accretions from a <lebjising 
ex]>encuce. When this has Ix^^en done, ^he particular 
duty is to be inferred by ^rational moral inference. 

There* is thus in these cases an appeal from tlie verdict 
of an individual conscience to the universal principles of 
the moral reason. 

Again : there arise at times cases in Regard to which 
conscience seems no longer to work with the rapidity of 
an intuition, but needs to be f^ipported by a process of 
thought and deliberation. Moral reason, ha\iag pcr- 
form(*d its task of immediately apprehending universal 
principles, is now required, to terminate the indecision 
of conscience by ratioilal moral influence whicb sliall 
place the particular case in its proper relation to the life 
of the self, the process being based upon tlie iinivoi'sal 
principles already intuitively apprelieiided. There is 
thus in thise cases an appeal from the ^indecision of 
conscience to the rational inference of the moral reason 

This distinction between (conscience and the moral Value uf the 


reason serves to explain both how the pcK<-ption of a 
partrcular course of duty may become an intuition, and 
also why the appdrent conflict and want of harmony 
between the verdicts of different individual conscirmces, 
and between the verdicts of the same . conscience at 
diflerent times, does not disturb our belief •in the uni- 
versality of the prisiciple of right. 

But we must not hastily infer from this analysis that 
there is noticing original and Aothing authoritati^jc in 
our moral consci(1tibness. When we see an object at 
soma^ distance iftway froSi us, the fact that a ki^ge 
portion of our knowledge of the object is due toacqutod 
perceptions, rfisd that our ^estimate of its distance and 
size is basei upon variouii acquired tests, dom not prpre 


diMiiiiotum 
betwuon eoii- 

SCltlK'fcS vlU(i the 

moral reason. 


This analysis 
m no way 
invalidates the 
authority of 
moral reason, 
or, ordinarily, 
of cotisclenco. 
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that si^ht ib not ixn oi'i^hul haonlty, or shako oiu run- 
fidenco in it nndor ordinaiy ciiciimsta»'icos. And so, too, 
ill tlio oaso ()1‘ conscieneo wo ought hiot to distiust its 
verdict, or to doubt tho ot^iginaliiy of tlio inoral reason 
which lies at its root, iniiely bocaU'^o foi us oonsiioruc 
is i nia>gcd, aiul ]>< ihaps oriTi(h(‘ 1, by llie inonility of our 
allocators and tho moral e^peiituico of oui own past life. 


('•onli overs V as 
t< wlKtlK^I 
e* ihOiPiJOf <ini 
h dut*aul oi 
w uriH Jmmo 
« roiifiisioii 
betN\()uT» 
toiihikiiu uid 
moral reason 


M'h GtW iiLL be IJdmuliuH 

"riic distnutioi) between nioiMl leason and (onscience 
helps luj to solve the mucli ve^ed question us to whether 
or not coii'scieTKC can he educated Kant rnaintaiiib 
“that theio is no sucli thing as an erring conscmiue'’ 
and Di (Underwood puts forwepid the same vieu with 
the ulinust plainness. “Fioin its nature it follows that 
conscieiK'o cannot bi» educated. Education, whethoi in 
the senbC of instiuction or tiaiiiing, is impossihlc. As 
well teach ilie eye to see, ami the ear to hear, as leacli 
ReasonUo perceive selfevuhuit tiuth.”^ Qn the othei 
hand, most philosopluub have agreinl that oonbcience can 
be educate<i and may err ; while the facts of lilo compel 
us to admit that the eonseienees of men and of races arc 
in very different stages of developmG«it, and that in the 
life of’tlie individual it is often happily the case that the 
I'onscience gains in illumination and in sensitiveness. 
Idle aceounit wo have given of conscience enables us to 
see how it is eai>able of odu(‘ation both these ways. 
Dr, (Jalderwood, following Kant, goes on to say that 
“ unquestionably we ne#d to guard and train our under- 
stamlinij in the application of m^ral Jaw ; for the 
understanding is a faculty euer liable e^r, wln^reas 
%h 0 eonscieuce, in presenting self-ovidj^t truth, is urn 


I ^mdbook o/ 
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erring.*^ ^ To thisiwe might add that a faculty may 
atrophy horn wantllof cxendse, the coTiscionco iu> less 
than the eye or ear, and, from this povit ol‘ view, 
hahituaj exercise is education. •But it will already have 
beeu j)(Tc<u’ved tliat the controversy has arisen*' mainly 
from the fact that philosophers have used the same term 
to describe different things, and that they moan slightly 
ditferent faculties when they alike talk of conscience. 

§ 44. The Tniph’ativr of ike Moral Iteamt 
It has^already been pointed out that the most cliarac- oio'^cLvc 
t eristic feature of rightness, is that it is obligatory. What mipMAUve <)f 
exactly -this obligation implies will bo considered m 
detail at a later stage of our omjuiry. Bat we. may 
observe here the peculiar form in whirl) the moral 
faculty gives utterance to this ^fact of obligation. Its 
command is uttered as if it were the command of 
another person. Its majestic imjierativ^ seopis to 

emanate from a powder which is not n»erely within but 
above man. Kant has stated this trutli in a passage 
which w^ell deserves (juotation. “The consciousness of 
an infernal hiburofl in man (before which ‘his tlioiiglits 
accuse or excuse one another’) is conscihnee. . . . Now 
this original intellectual and (as a conception of duty) 
moral capacity, called conscience, has this peculiarity in 
it, that though its business is a business of*mau with 
himself, yet he find# himself compelled by his reason to 
transact it as if at the command of another person. For 
th6 tra^^ion is the conduct of a trial lipfote ja 
tribmitt^ ^ut ^at he who is acemed by his consciey^p^ 
should be couempd as on<;*and the same person with WM 
judge is an absi|?d conception of a judicial court > 

^ GsldervrooSt Mm^oak ^ Loral PhUosophu^Ml^i^*f^^i 
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then the complainant would always lose liis case. 
Thoiviore in all duties the conscieipe of the man must 
regard anoiher than himself as the judge of his actions, 
if it is to avoid self-contrildiction.” ^ 

{])) ^H>KAL SKNTLMFA'TS. 

J; IT) Uliat vr ^mam bif ^ Moral Sent nnnh'.'^.^ 

By the moral sentiments Ave mean tliose feelings and 
emotions which aii^.e fi'om the contemplation of moral 
ideas "and obj(‘cts, in accordance with the well-known 
law of the mind tli^it all cxeicise of intolligencejs accom- 
panied experience of feehn^g. Intelligence directed 
on moral distinctions is thus attended by a particular 
order of feeling. The grouping of the moral sentiments 
under a common name does not moan that they all 
possess the same psychological character. ^Sorne are of 
the nature oi' mere feeling, others are rather of the nature 
of afiections and emotions, and others again are senti- 
rnQiits pro])er. But their classification under this common 
name dcnoicKS that they all partake of the nature of 
feeling, and that they are all attendani upon the con- 
templation of moral ideas and objects. 

It is to be noticed that the moral sentiments do not 
in themselves constitute any test of tlie moral character 
of actions? They may accompany a mistaken judgment 
of moral action as well as a trud' dne. This is self- 
evident, and needs no proof^to support it. 

The»e sentiments fafi into certain^welhmark^d groups, 
viz. : 

It 

(1) The feeling of obligation. 

(2) The feelings of app^tobation and disapprobation. 

^Op, cit^^ ppv 321, 322. The of this fact will be 

ideait with tatliif on. 
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(3) Thft feelirts of reveronce and disrespect, and 

the feelings of humility. 

(4) The feelings of moral beauty and tiiorul defor- 
• mity, called the seslhetic moral sentiments 

(5) The feelings of self' appro) lation or self-esteem, 

and of self-condemnation, or shame and 
remorse. 


§ 46 Thf Feelw(] oj Obligation. 

» 

IT-ie feeling of obligation which attaches itself to the vv *iing of onn- 
idca of right may be called the moral sentiment f)ro])ei 
Wlumevei we recognise that a coursq of conduct is right 
we imriiediately feci that Mt ought to ])e Yellowed. 

Through this feeling Ihe idea of light by itself com- Uinuhrh jt the 
mends itself to us as a motive to action. Iwoomes a 

motive. 


§ 47. Tho Fooh/ngs oj A/^piohation and liUavprohuiina, 

The feelings of ajiprohation and disajiprohayon nre Keciuicrsof 
the feelings with which we regard di derent kinds ofdlhapp^^^ 
right and wrong conduct, the different kinds of conduct 
exciting ditferent sliades of feeling. These fcAilings have 
been called quasi-moral sentiments. Dr. Martineau 
truly remarks that these feelings ajfjily only to the applicable only 
actions of personal beings who arc subject to temjitation, 
organic necessity is iDcneath them; free sanctity jg temptation 
above them.^' At this elevation they are re^^laced “by 
the several degfed^ of admiration, love, and worship, 
towards which the ethical feelings ever aspire and in 
idtim^ely merge.” 


48. Tk^ Fedings Sf Feverence and Himility. 

The sentiment of reverence is the feeling which*^is'?!entjm<lit of 
called forth by conduet oMharacter far above us in pdiht 
, ^Marfineau: Typu offmhkal Theory ^ voi* 11. p. 91. 
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how distin- 
guished f 'om 
moral approba- 
tion, 


always flOC(»in- 
paiiic-d by 
iiumilitj 


How related to 
the feeling of 
oblig^ation. 


of excellence. It is the spontaneous lifting up of the 
heart towards transcendent gooihupis or transcendent 
life. Even Independently of visible heroes and saints 
it goes forth in faith upon invisible objects felt to bo 
better and higher than the feeling self which humbles 
itself in homage before them. Reverence^ is thus a 
transcendent ibrm of moi al approbation, but the attitude 
of the self is fliHerent in the two. In the latter the 
self passes a moral judgment, m the former it bows in 
homage before its object. Thus it is that reverence 
gives rise to, and is alwa 3 ^s accompanied by humility, the 
feeling which recogmses the imperfections and limitations 
of the self„ and looks upvJ^ard,^with reverent gaze at 
natures less imperfect or altogether perfect. 

There is a close connection between the sentiment of 
reverence and the more properly 'moral feeling of duty 
or obligation. In both we find that notion of authority 
which (Aiaracterises all moral consciousness. But the 
two are not identical. The sense of obligation relates to 
a cctercive authority, forbidding us to follow the lower 
motive , reverence is directed upon a persuasive author- 
ity, it is hopeful and loving, and l^oks up gladly and 
spontaneously to the higher principle and the higher 
character. 


% 49. Msthetk Mmil SmiUmmts, 

Closely connected with the quasi-moral sentii«^|B 
of approbation and disapprobation are 
moral seotiments which arise in co^nectJbn'^ 
;,b^>auty or deformity of right pr wrong actionit ' 
avWoral beauty in moral conduct varyk^ 

to the moral of the tinder 


mt 'ailhtithents 


can 
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forces, moral beauW possessing great attractive power, 
while moral deformity extircises a repulsive force even 
still more marked. 

» 

g 50, The feelings of Self~apj>rohaiion m- SeJf-esteeh and 
S^-cojudemvatian oi Shame and Remorse. 

Lastly there are certain inward feelings which ac- 
company the consciousness that we have done right 
or wrong. , 

(1) Whenever we have done what we feel to be Eeeiiug of geu- 

, etitoem 

right we feel within ourselves an inward peace and 
satisfaction, which we nl^^y call seHVapprobation. And 
if self-approbation becopies 'frequent it passes into the 
more enduring sentiment of self-esteem or, as it is 
oftener called, self-respect, “the testimony of a good 
conscience.^’ * * 

The IStlucentury moralists dwelt with undue emphasis itsucoegsityto 

' * a htaUhy inoml 

upon this feeling of seli-aj)probation, and thus ^perhaps ufc. 

brought it into discredit. But it has nevertheless a legi- 
timate place in a sound and healthy moral life. It is Mviat be with 

. . huuuhty, 

whe4 self-esteem passes into self-com])hu‘ency that it 
merits the hard thiijgs which have been said of it. But 
it must carefully he borne in mind that the true. moral 
sentiment of self-respect has nothing whatever in 
common with pride, and exists in its most healthy form 
when allied with a true humility which arises from the 
re<Jogniflon of the limitations of our life and 

sel^respect is a sure sign of mwaf 
at, most advanced and * 

, 1: ' ^ a commota-place of morality that a 

; miS"lli|’‘3iaii'’fi^espe^^^ iLis terribly difficult for/him% 

on which it may oricy© 
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Feolliig oi 
remorse or con- 
trition : 
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Distinpfuished 
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practical Im- 
portance of tin 
distinction. 


(2) Just as when we have done mht we feel inward 
satisfaction, so when we have done whang we feel inward 
dissatisfaction and uneasiness. “ The testimony of a 
good conscience” is replaced by “the accusation of an 
evil cohscicnce.*' x\s it grows strongei; this feeling 
passes into shame, and shame intensified and settled in 
the mind becomes remorse or contrition. 

Thin Boiitim(3Ut has a powerful influence upon the 
moral life, and holds the most iipporbant place among 
the influences which kbep men from continuance in 
immorality, both by the pain of it when present and 
the anticipation of it after it has once been felt. . 

(3) The feeling of remorse or, contrition is totally dis- 
tinct from the feeling of humiliation or attrition which 
frequently follows wrong-doing and is not unfrequently 
mistaken for remorse adul which often taints contri- 
tion with its alloy. Attrition is not a m^ral feeling 
like remorse. ' It is merely tlie mortification of wounded 
pride, the feeling of having done something which will 
incur disgrace. Many men think they feel contrition 
when all the}'^ really feel is humiliation, and great care 
should be exercised in keeping the Ijyro apart, for while 
contrition lifts tlie self on to tlie height from which it 
had descended or even higher still, attrition will only 
sink it lower into depths of pride and selfishness. 



CHAPTER V. 

STANPAUl) OK Tl^E iMORAL .fUIMJMKNT. 

S T)!. JHiat wp by the Moral Sthndarjj^ 

By iho moral stamlnrd we mean the nde by wbieb. or There ia an tthso 
the reason on accountf of whicj^, we judge conduct to hi 
morally right or wrong In a court of justice wc have a 
legal code by which to decide and societ5^ ^'-’de 

by which it atJ[)roves or condemns conduct. But con- 
duct may comply with the demands of law or of social 
custom without being morally right. There must, there- 
fore/ be a moral law or moral standard of right action. 

And as right really exists as a quatity of voluntary 
action, and is independent of individual wishes or 
peculiarities, the moral law or moral standard must be 
absolute and objective. It appears then thaf there is an 
absol ute objective tltandard of right action which a good ; / 

sho^d know and in ajt;corda nce with which cond|[cJ 
to bo righji, dL wrong. The jiueeti(»n 
^ whit|i,this moral standard 9 

4 § 52i J.* The Moral Standard as Law. 

In this qu^tion it would, perhapi^i 

most natufel to ^regard tm moral standard as a ' law, 
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code of Jaws, and we sliall do well ti consider first the 
tiieories of those who do so regard iU< 


(A) TOE STANj»ARl) AS AN EXTERNAL CODE. 

The view that Indeed, 000 of the first answers to the rmestion, wliat 

LhiB standard i«i . , , t i • 

an extol n:ii code IS the moral standard is to point to ^n^^extoDiftlJavv, 
as for instance,” the law of Manu or the law of Moses. 
But reflection shSws that sucli an external law cannot 
ultimately be the standai«l of right action. 

ObjoctioiiHto (a) For such codes are usually found to combine on 

thia view • , i i i. , ^ . 

(rOThataaoh the same plane elements oi upequal importance. .Cere 

poutioaiand^ iiionial and political rules ar<e bound up with moral rules 

vSiiXoo^iict^^ and often conflict with them. A good illustration of 
this is furnished by the Pharisaic interpretation of the 
Mosaic law, by which interpretation ceremonial observ- 
ances wore placed on a level of equal obligation with 
tlie moral la\^, the re&ult being frequent coufiict between 
the two. 


(6) Its moral 
IMlloB will 
CGUfllct. 


(b) Xhe parts of the moral law arj^J^uadiio 

conflict. The law says do not lie, it also says do not 
murder. Now, it is not dilEcult to imagine a case where 
these two laws 'mav he in complete antagonism, as in 
the case of affording protection to a man threatened 
by assassins who are on his track. Such a case shows 
that no set of particular rules embodied in a moral 
code can possibi}* be an ultimate st .ndard of right and 
wrong.i 


JtJiis <t^hjection might be met in two wavs : 


e may resort to casuistry, which adds 
IS to the traditional so as to ^Ver^^^very 

it this is an impossible task, and in 

a mind in searo^ ^gi princi||i®V^t;; ’ 
W^;'m4y.»eek for one c!f\lef 



comj^^aivdik'enl^ 





THK STANDARD AS AN EXTERNAL CODE. C7 
(c) Jjastly, an external traditional code is an nnsatis- (<) why should 

^ \ 1 , 1 - 1 I • it be(>b%atf)ry’ 

iactory standard oi ngfit, because it dj^e^s explain 
the essential characteristic „pf right, its obligiition. It 
still leaves the question unanswered which the moralist 
sets out to solve, and we cannot possibly havS arrived 
at a standard of morality until we have reached a 
ciple which shall rest its authority upon no external sup- 
port whatsoever. 


(B) THE STANDARD AS CONSCIENCE. ♦ 

§ 53. (1) 4<-'fWdMg to tlie Qommm. Man. 

’ ^ * 

An Ordinary man wpuld* probably say cpnscience is The view that 

the standard of right. I have a conscience. Whenever intuitively .ir 
I deliberate about my conduct, conscience instantly and njht to^clil 
certainly tells mo what act is right This is the ultra- 
intuitional ’i and ‘‘ ultra-empirical view of conscience. 

It is the view of the average plain man. 

But it is open to the following objections : ohieoUonfl 

(a) Wh^t consfiiencef says is often vague .jud 

nite, and the more ^closely we attend to the deliverances vague, and 
of conscience the mpre vague do they appear. 

(b) Men^s^conscieiices do not agre^ . . Wvaryinjr; 

(c) When we come to analyse conscience we find, as (c) Conscience it 

we have already explained, that ideas and mannfaSufed 

f^qJIUgs are acquired by inheritance or education. The 

yoifC^ of conscience's often merely the echo of the voice 
Qf v«ice o( society. 

DVfer, <i%„thkTie.w of.ponscien^^^ ifejfPU 
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^^Iready been pointed out that conscjence is capable of 
education and development, and if ^ this contention is 
true conscience cannot be an objective standard of right 
conduct It could at best only Fuinish the individual 
with a standard for his own life, and could not furnish 
dn\d)soIut6 and objective standard. 

These considerations seem to destroy the utility and 
authority of conscience in the popular sense as the abso- 
lute and objective standard of yight. At the same 
time this view emliodies'a truth, and it is the truth in 
it whicli gives it its attraction for the popular mind We 
have already shown what the^ function of conKSpience is 
in the mor^ll life, and froih wfiat has been said, it is 
clear that wjiatever the moral standard may be it is 
conscience which enables the individual to realise it in 
a practical application to human 'life. But the jiopular 
mind to which the faculty is ever present Ifias failed to 
distingpish between the standard or end and the faculty 
which thus practically realises it. 

§ 54. (2) Recording to Dr. MiiiHneau. 

A more philosophic view of c^onscienco is taken 
by Dr. Martineau. He maintains first of all that 
right belongs not, as people commonly suppose, to 
action, but to the spring of action. No act is right 
in itself, or wrong in itself; \ybat constitutes the 
moral character of an act is the feelfing which stimu- 
lates us to perform it, He further maiataiM,..that 
thelre is a moral order of feelings gs springs of action, 
and that the relative valines and positions of the 

uSpriugs of actions are know| dnfallibl/ and^ 
intuitively: by conscience. Men inevit^bjy arrive at, 
the same estimate of the relkive moral Value of springs 
of action, Every action k Mght which jin !^e, presence 
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of a lower spring of action follows a higher; every 
Action is wrong which in the presence of a lugher spring 
of action follows a lower.” This view of the moral 
standard has been aptly descrilied as Perceptional 
Intuitionalism, y 

Bi’. Martineau’s theory of conscience as the rfioral objcotionH . 
standard seems to lie ojien to at least two objections . 

(fl) The view wherever it departvS from the view («) is one fiprin^ 

, , , , 1 • 1 T fictn)n always 

taken by ordinary men seem^s paradoxical. It seems h^hcr than 
absurd to say, as Dr. Martinoau sa 3 's, that one» spring ‘ 
of action is always to be preferred to some other 
spring ‘of action without ^regard "to consequences or 
ciicumstauces. For instance, conquissidn may he 
higher, as a rule, than rosentmont. But is not resent- 
ment sometimes a salutary balance to the weakness 
of pity*? The view of confmon sense would seem 
to be that^very spring of action is right in its proper 
sphere and place. * 

(/>) Further, common sense would surely say that the (<>) ought wc not 
standard of right action is not merely to act from tin* thJwnghe^t 
biglier iuipuibe wLkdi may happen to present itself to the * 

mind at a giveiriftme,.>hu.t to aim action as far as 
possible frgm tlie highest impulse of all, to the complete 
exclusion of lower impulses. 

§ 55.^ (3) Accouiwg to Rnd. 

The view taken by moral philosophers wlio hold Roid*« tIow that 
that conscience is the inoral istandard is, as a rule, know^oertam^ 
very different fr#m that of Dr, Martineau! Such of 
phijpsophdts commonly iiold not that we intuitively 
know the righthess or wrongness of an action it 
not that we •intuitively know the rightuess or wrong* 
ness of the spring of a<pon as compared with other 
^ Martinican : fyp$B i^^MUcxd Theory/, vol H. p. 270. 
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Beid’^ liHt of 
such piiuciph's 


springs of action, hut that ^ye intuitively JkftQw certa(in 
ftrst principles of morality Irom whicli we infer the 
rightness or wrongness of paiticular actions by an act 
of judgment. 

'Hnis Ueid gives a list of wliat he calls ‘‘the first 
[>iin(lfple« of morals.’'^ Of these six belong “to virtue 


in general, ' vi/ : 

(1) “Then* are some things in Inunau conduct that 
merit ajiiirobation and praise, others that merit blame 
and punishriont, and <]ilferent degrfjes either of approba- 
tion or of blame aie <lae to diflerent actions ’’ 


(2) “ What is in no degree voluntary can neithei 
deserve morlil approbation nor blame/' 

(JJ) “What is done fiom unavoidable ne<‘essity may 
be a,greeablo or disagreeable, usefnl^oi hurtful, but cannot 
bo the object eitlier of blame or of moral approbation/^ 

(4) “ Men may be biglily culpable in orni’tting what 
they ought fo lui\e done, as wdl as in doing what they 
ought not ” 

(5) “ We ought to use flic best means we can to be 
well informed of our duty/^ 

(f>) “ It ought tto he our most serious concern to <lo 
our dtity as far as we know it and to foitify our minds 
against every temptation to deviate from it.” 

Reid also gives us a num]>er of other principles relat- 
ing to particular branches of virtue to the compara- 
tive value of different kinds of good conduct. 

5 Otn these principles oonscience regulates human life, 

’ forming thus an infallible and immediate standard of 
1 right or wrong. Such a view of the moral atatidard ptay 
4w*dl»tinguisl)ed as Dogmatic Intuitionisn^ 

To this theory it may be ohiected that*--* 

JEmrys on (he Ac(h^ Miifid, 

y , b (T0 HamilW* 
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TIIK S'l’ANl^AllD AS GONSOIENOK. 

(a) SiK^h an account of the moral standard can hardly oo it is moroiy 
he called philosophical* 

statement of the unrcflective view of the dommon plain IS open to tho, 

*0* ' '' same objections 

man and m open to the same ohj^tion. ^ 

(b) It may in addition be said to exhibit two is psycho- 

defects : It tells us nothing of the objective natiijiisf^f ob^eSivo”^ 
these moral principles. Tt is at most only a psychology « 

of them, registering them as facts, but not gaining from 
them any knowledge of the nature of morality itself. 

(c) The, several monil princfples are conceived as all (c) It merely 

absolute ; they are not reduced to the unity of naisatmiS^'ana 
a system, at the most tSiey are generalisations which pnncipiS^^ 
must be modified by ex(;ieptroiis, and not an absolute and 
ultimate moral standard, 

At the same time it must he a<iinitted that tlui con- 
ception of tJie mode in* which tho moral reason operates 
set forth in this theory, seems to be sound and reason- 
able. We have already found that tiieSvori* of the 
moral reason consists in the intuitive ap}>rehensious of 
universal moral principles, and the rational application 
of thorn to particular cases of conduct. So far Rcid^s 
theory seems to be i>n right lines. Buj^it is no necessary 
deduction from this that conscience, witli a particular 
)>ositive content, can be an absolute and objective moral 
standard. 


(0) TftK OT4h:PAKl? A8 MORAL REASON, 

For the nforal ||lulosopher the moral standard inust 
pTitoaarily he reason^ This is the standard adopted 
by p(4ch wrt<^ as 

JK.aatL,ft nd mai|per Sidgwick, and thia view of 
moral Philosophic lutnitiobisin. 



KLKMKNTARY (XjUKSK OF p’HK^S. 


Locke's view 
' that moral 
rules may be 
deducofis^<m 
the concepodu 
ot oui selves as 
rational bein^rs 
d open dent on an 
all-powerful, all 
wise, and all- 
good Creator 


§ Of) (1) Lorhe's Statement of Ratmuilim. 

Locke has* stated the fundamental position of what 
may he called the rationalist view of the standard as 
follows The idea of a supreme being, infinite lu^ 
pd.;er, goodness and wisdom, whose workmanship wc 
are and cm whom we dcjiend , and the idea of ourselves 
as understanding rational beings, being such as are clear 
in us would, I suppose, if duly considered and pursued, 
afford such foundations of our duty and rules of actions 
as might place morality among the sciences capable of 
demonstration ; wherein, I dcubt not that from self- 
evident propositions by necessary consef|uences as incon 
testable as those in mathematics, the measures of right 
and wrong might he made out to any one that will apply 
himself witli the same in.differenc} and attention to the 
one as he does to the other of these sciences ” ^ 


^ 57. {*2) BuHe/s Statement of M^lonalim. 

Butler’s view Following Lockc and the ancient Stoic philosophers, 
^d^ifthumaii^ Butler has maintainod that the standard of right action 
human nature^ and that the onejule of right action 


vplej^iqp, ami 
boniitcieiioe 


bene- fehow nature. In human nature there are three 

(*((>ntrolling principles— cool selflove, universal benevo- 
lence, and ^conscience. These three principles, rightly 
understood, are never at strife. What conscience dic- 
tates is what benevolence would prompt us to do, and 
what benevolence would pioupt us to do is what truly 
satisfies cool self-love To follow thj, law of oUr nature 
is, .as Locke has suggested, th^ obviously rational stau- 

Locke 1 Esffay Concerning Hurmn Und,eutmv(kiig, Bk. IV. 
ch iii § 18. (In Pr, Fraser’s edition, vdl. II. CL also 

Rk. Ill oh, g Id ; Rk. IV. oh. & 

» See Butler: Sermons, i., ii, ’ 
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dard of right action ; it is also, Butler adds, the will 

(Jod our Creator. Butler accordingly gives us soTue 
five different rules of right action, all of which are sup- 
posed to lead to the same practical conclusion : Follow' 
nature; be guided by cool self-love; listen •to the 
ings of universal benevolence ; obey conscience; serve 

There can be no doubt that ButleFs theory of the Ambiguity of 
standard of right action is one that obviously commends « ulture* ’ 
itself to common sense and to reason. It seems only 
reasonable to demand that a being should follow the law 
of its own nature, and to define a good man as one who 
fulfils the functions of Iniirihn nature. . X difficulty, how- 
ever, arises when we proceed to ask,. What precisely is 
this human nature ? It is, for example, the nature of a 
clock to mark the correct time , it is also, in another 
sense, the nature of a clock to •deviate horn the correct 
time. In this sense it is natural for human beings to 
err; but it is not in this sense that Butler Kids u» tollow 
nature, 

To remove this ambiguity Butler is obliged, in the 
first place, to introduce further qualifications, and to 
explain that by ‘ nature ’ he means the liigher, truer, 
real nature of man. In the second place, J^e attejupts 
to define human nature by exhibiting analytically the 
different principles by which it is regulated.^ But the 
a,mbiguity is never altogether removed, and with regard 
to the action of his three principles it may be remarked 
that it would need a great clfeal of argument to establish 
tj[ie invariable* coingidence of cool self-love, utiivetsal 
benevolence, and conscience. 


§ j(3)' Kant's Statement of Kaiiovalism. 

Kant has pushed the 
being, and f hat his reason is iha only possible standard 


Kaut’& vi^ew 

.1 . . .>1 thatvea^^on 

e^r that man is a rational a 
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And tliat a<'t-i 
piomptod li.\ 
fooliijg arii not 
moral. 


KanfV itiU’s foi 
light action 


of right action, to an extreme. Treason is concerned 
with the universal and general, not witli the particular. 
Hence Kani? supposes tliat reason cannot give us a test 
of the rightness or wrongness ol‘ particular objects of 
c}n)i<’C. Aik? he maintains that tlie moral quality does 
lie in the object of choice, but in the way in which 
we choose them, which ought to agree with a certain 
general formula prescribed by reason. 

Further, Kant emphatically declares that since man is 
essentially rational he must not act from feeling. An^ 
action has no true moral value unless done in the 
absence of the natural indination prompting to it, 
and out of pure yespect fdr the moral law. It is for| 
this reason that Kant^s doctrine is sometimes designated i 
‘ Uigprism/ 

Hence the moral standard is a formula forriglit action, 
or rather for right will, prescribed by reasoiv 

The •formula may be expressed in three alternative 
was as follows : 


(a) So act that the maxim which guides your will 
may be capable of being made law universal.’* 

(h) So act as to use humanity whether in yourself 
or m. others always as an, end, never as a means*” 
fr) “Act according to the idea of the will of all 
rational beings legislating supremely and universally.” ^ 
This true This account which Kant gives of tlie moral standard 
but which has 

yet been given by any jnord philosopher* But he does 
not* go enough. His theory is jtrue but inoi^ji|(iptete 
therefore inadequate. In tlie concrete of 

of The&ty of 




(joinmon se nse to say that the feelings with which wo act 
have nothing to do with the rightness oi‘ our a<‘tiou. 
These two objections prevent us fron^ act^epting Kant^s 
theory mith complete assent. 


§ 59. TL Thr> MoHil Standard as an End, ^ 

Having now seen something of the views of those who Relation he* 
regard the moral standard as a law to be olieyetl, \ve o7sSndir(rjib'^ 
may turn to the consideration of the views of other viow?f Btandai 
philosophers who prefer to regard the moral standard as 
an end or goal to be aimed at. The two ways of^ 
regarding . the moral stamhird are cpritrasUnj but not 
incompatible ; they are ,not' condict^ing biiyl. comple- 
mentary. The one regards obedience to the law as the 
end for man; the other regards the end of human nature 
as constituting and exldaining .the moral law. The 
former admit^i the existence of an end, but d(dines it by 
the moral law ; the latter perceives the claims of j^moTal 
law, but seeks to explain it in tmins of the end. The 
emphasis is, however, in each case laid in a special direc* 
tion, and this difference of direction will colour and 
characterise the ethical theory as a whole Thus the 
standard laid down may in the two cases he practically 
identical, a difference arising mainly in regard to the 
manner in which that standard is related to human 
activity. The theory" of Butler illustrates both points of 
view, for while it 'defines the standard as moral law, it 


tends io describe that law in»terms of the end. 

are, howei^r, two cases in which these com 
traste<i|K>inis of view may^be incomjiatible. If the end> 
be regam^ as a natural law, naturally and necessarily 
obeyed, claina^g no moral obedience 
moral imperativ|»|^^|^bl|ous that 
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The queatioii§ ** 

‘ What 18 the 
standard ut 
n^lit action ’’ 
lesolvcdhitotht: 
queation ' What 
js tlie end of 
human action ' 


other hand, if the moral law is regarded as merely an 
arbitrary enactment of Deity, it equally follows that 
obedience to it can constitute no end for human nature 
as such. 

With the^^e preliminary remarks we may resume our 
'9«<;|Sideration of the standard as an end. In the view of 
those philosophers wliose theory wo are now considering, 
the question ‘ What is the standard of right action ] ' is 
resolved into the further question, ‘What is the true 
end of human action'?’ And to this question varying 
answers are given, which, however, group themselves 
into two main divisions. On the oni* hand perfection, 
and on t],ie othey hand plcas^ire, is declared to be the 
end of human nature. With regard to pleasure a further 
divergence occurs when wo proceed to ask, ‘Is it our 
own greatest pleasure ? or is ft the greatest pleasure 
of the greatest number ? ’ ^ 

We^shalh here only briefly consider these theories, 
leaving the further discussion of the matter to the 
chapters on the end of human life. 


§ 60. (A) Tht End <is Plmmre. 

Theory of The Hedonists maintain that the object of all desire is 

pleasure, and that pleasure must be tlie end of all human 
action. They do not, however, agree as to the details of 
their theory. 

(1) Egoistic IJedonism , — The Egoistic Hedonist takes 
his own greatest pleasure as the right end of his action. 

(2) Altruistic Hedonism or Utiliiafmdsrh . — The Altru- 
istic Hedonist or Utilitarian |akes as the right end of all 
action the greatest pleasure, or, as he would preifer ta 

%ay, tte greatest happiness, of the greatest number. But 
in calcuii|tiii3ig the greatest sfem of happiness or pleasure 
the altruistic h^onists do not e>ltogether 4^ree. It is 
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jigreed that everyone is to count for one, and no one for 
ijiore than one ; it is not agreed as to whether aU jdea 
sures are qualitatively the same. 

Hedoiiism of every form is open to the objection that cntiPiRm of iiie 
practically, as a standard or right actionf it Will not 
work. I’he practical comjiarison of pleasuie wi^rh^ 
pleasure is virtually impossible. Even in one’s^wn 
case pleasures vary in intensity, to say nothing of 
quality, from time to time and from moment to moment. 

And if we cannot measure and compare with accurate 
certitude even our own pleasures, liow can we h^pe to 
measure and compare the pleasures of others. A further 
and fatal objection to any sucli comparison of pleasures 
as affording the rule of right action arises from the fact 
that the more we consciously aim at pleasure, the less does 
our pleasure become 41ius tlnj hedonist is required to 
maintain th§ paradox that while the greater amount of 
pleasure is the supreme end of action, tlie cqpscious 
placing of it before us aKS our end lenders it incapable of 
attainment. 

(3) Sidgwick's Sfajemerd of Uiihfariam,sm —The most Sidgwick’H 
philosophical exposition of Utilitarianism is that pre- rfSLr 
sented in Dr, Sidgwick's Methods of in which an 

attempt has been made to combine Utilitarianism with 
Rationalism. Dr. Sidgwick lays down the following 
propositions as axioms of right conduct prescribed by 
the moral reason ■, ' 

(a) That pleasure is th^d highest good. 

{b) That what jp right for one is right for any other. 

(<?) .Thi,t what is desirable for one is desirable for 
aU. ‘ 

{d) That the good of any individual cannot be mor^** 
intrinsically deniable, because it m his, than 
jrthe equal good of any other indivi'^un^; 
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Thai it is irrational to saciifice any pait of my 
own hap})inoss unless 1 myself gain an equi- 
c-val(‘nt amount of happiness 
(/) That it is rational to sa(rifi(*o my own ha]>pi- 
li some one else gains an equivalent 
increase of happino-^s. 

’rl eae last two pr>j»ositions conslitnte what I)i. Sidg- 
witk calls the dualism of practical reason. 

Dpon these axioms Dr. Sidgwick bases his standaid 
of right action, which is the well-known utilitarian 
standard* ^*That act is right which brings the greatest 
amount of hap])inesa to thergio{it<‘st nimibci, everyone 
counting for one, and no one foi more than one ” 

It tioptnaBurox The value and aiithoiity of this rule as the sole 
litHt* lilioiu* stan(lar<l ol right action depends upon the tiiitli ot Dr 
mi' i r >Sidgwi(k’s liist axiom. If, as wo shall try to ibhow later 
on, pleaaurt* is not the highest good, then we cannot 
accept the utilitarian standard as tiie aupreiue standaid 
of right action, even when it is put forward as a <hctate 
of the moral leason. It may be added that Dr. Sidg- 
wick’s form of the utilitarian tlieory is in no way lews 
oj)on to the objections urged above against hedonistic 
thcMjries generally than any otlier form of Utilitarianism 

§ 6L. (B) <¥) and thf Standard as 

Hit Id^al of Fi’tsamhfy discenud by Moral liMson, 

It remains for us to considei the view that the end of 
right action, and the conbcqpcnt standard of right action, 
The conflict E^rfcction of hhman nature, the reslisation of the 

lieea ideal of human personality as discerned by 
bva^Mgttrti) Xhajaccounts of tfie test of right action given respeo- 
tSo tiveb'D]!' Ka»t and tiie utilitarians each select one side 
of trar natniee and erect it ^nto a moral standard. Jbe 
Kantian 'Hew ignores senaibilitj' altoget^,^ i^nd the 
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utilitarian view makes sensibility or pleasure its ultimate 
stan<lar(l. But there is something unsatisfactory in this 
dualism. Each view embodies a great truth, and Kant’s 
account of the moral standard is in the main a true 
account, and though not complete yet ppints«iii the 
right direction. Bight conduct is, in the highe*^^ 
sense of the term, reasonable conduct, and reasq^blo 
conduct must not only bo dictated by reason but by 
reason acting validly. Now, Locke has pointed out that 
the proper way of determining what such reasonable! 
conduct is would be to ask what would be the conduct! 
of an ideal moral person. In cither words, the moral 
standard,* is primarily the perfect person or tile moralj 
ideal of personal life as tins is discernell by moral reason.! 

Here, then, we seem to liave arrivetl at .a standard or 
test w'hich shall recoru*il« the conflicting claims of dilforent 
sides of our nature by unifying them under a conception 
which embraces both and places them m their true 
relations to each other. 

§ 62. IVhdt Penonality ?a*. 

What then is human personality? Wc cannot answer Pej^o muity 
this question by a formal definition of jiof sonality. “ The 
mystery that belongs to it,” says Green, ‘‘ arises from its 
being the only tbing or a form of the only thing that is 
(so to speak) in its own right ; the only thing of 
whjeh the reality <sinot relative and derived. For this 
reason it can neither be defined by contrast with any 
co-ordinate reality, as the severaf forms of inner exf^ri- 
ence whioh^ it determines may be defined by contra^ 
withi» each other ; nor as a laodification or defjeri^a^inetion 
of anything else. We can only know it 
O" § ** Whjgjh 18 Its own 
8ion it 'hwifiven U> itself in 
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in.stitutions of human life ; and by consideration of what 
that, must be which has thus expressed itself.”^ 

riutif'icbaiac- But if we cannot define personality we can state its 

tenstics art- 

leadiiig characteristics. 

ra) ItationaMy (o) iV pei^jiGii IS rational and seU'-con scions. 

and self- a ■ i i i r* n. i 

conacionst^cs^ V io) A pcrson IS tree and has the power of self deter- 

(^) Sclt-detcnm- X/, • /. -n 

num/.ion or free will 

(c) A person is possessed of desires which irresistibly 
impel him into communion with other persons. A person 
is a member of a societj^ of persons. His life is a life of 
love towards other persons 

a But tliese characteristics though separated in analysis 
ar(; not 'separate in fact, they arc faculties or functions of 
one individual, iluman personality is a synthetic unity, 
that is to say, tbere ia in it not merely a numerical 
oneness, but a power of uniting opposite and alien 
attributes and characteristics with an intimacy which 
defies ^analysis,” - It is the organic unity which hi n4s 
together a succession of mental states and makes tliem 
mine. It is not itself a perception or object added to 
the other contents of consciousness, but is the subject or 
correlate of all perceptions and objects. “ Those, then, 
are the constithent elements of personality as such — 
self-consciousness, the power of self-determination, and 
desires wliich irresistibly impel us into communion with 
other persons, or, in other words, reason^ yrill;, 

These are three perfectly distinct^ and distinguishable 
functions, but they are united, as we have by being 


the fuijctions of one ahd the self-same subject a^nd gah| a 
Ij^cuiiar character from this very fact. ax*e ^ 

thongte of a being that vJills and.javes, the wiU of a 
thinlcsj of a being thal. 


^ t to Mh(cs, p. 104. ^ 

]& Illuiizw^n^h P00i^alitf/, jSmiUH and p. 29. 
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thfnlc** and wills ; and each attrilmtc niav ho said to 
ex}*nhs the whole bein^» tijcreforc, m tciins of tlial 
attubute/’ ' 

^ <).'h 7Vs‘/s i)f Riqllt fj^iidurf* 

From those ehariiel or i sties of personality^, we may iimcewc 
dediiei* the princit)al tests of right action n^hUviLduc^ 

(a) Because the peisonal vselF is lationa), nglit action, oo rt Hhouia se 
as Kant says, will he perfectly rational and (‘onsistent. 

It will satisfy the foniiuhe for riglit condin't gniui hy 
Kant. 

(h) li'cause the persoilal self hafc the power of self (^)UHhonM 

, * . . , . ,, . • pio( u‘d from 

del ernii nation right actions will consist n^>t, as Kant thoic. i,oiw«wi 
tliinks, in igiuuing our feidings and onr olgeet^ of desh Ota (Itajitjif*. 
but m controlling onr feelings and in eiioosing onr 
objects of desire, accoi'diug tc^ the guidance of reason. 

For roasoiuas we have maintained, showas n^ that theio 
are different degrees of excidlenee in out* foeUngs aiid 
our objects of desire, and that we onglit to choose those 
of highest cxcellenct*. 

(c) Because tlie.life of thc^ porsoiul seif is impelled e) it *-hoauuH‘ 

, ' / ^ . . , , - uatnaleU by 

}>y Its desires into ^L'omni union with ylher persons and Wu 
can only re$l satisfied in other jiersons. .df right actions 
will be animated by the feeling of love toward other 
persons. ^ 

We may also take the following as auxiliary tests of 
right conduct : 

(d) It may reasonably be mjiiiitained tliat a perfect (</) it win tend 
person Uvin]^ in th# society of perfect persons would be JteaSThapp® 
entirely "hftppy, and tbat^his action would be su<rb ,as S^test num- 
woTild bring complete happiness to hims^jif IMad to 

other persong. Thus we may accept’ W utilitarian 
standard as a subordinate test of action, and we 
* J, li, lll^gworth : Peraoncdifpt Wwmi Dtwie, pp* 88, 39. 
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may say that nmlor normal conditions conduct tends to 
be light according as it aims at promuting the greatest 
happiness of the greatest pnmher. 

(OTtc'Uitoni^ {e) Lastly, it may be reasonably maintained, that, 
'jnihr naniial" conditions, tlie htc of a perfect jierson 

Hocunieaith jjj ^^{5; wovld 111 the society of perfect persons 

wonla be in itself excellent, and would he prolonged as 
far as physical conditions permitted, and we may say 
that under normal conditions conduct tends to be right 
according as it aims at promoting and tends to promote 
the life of the individual person and the healthy life of 
society in general. 

Modiatiiify eflvet Thus we' see how conception of the standard as 
the ideal of personality embraces and finds room within 
itself fdt coniiicting iheori( 3 s and mediates between 
them.. The Rationalist is wrong, not in asserting 
reasonableness to be a mark of right conduct, but in 
excluding from the moial idea all other content udiatso- 
ever The ITtilitariaii is wrong, not in saying that 
utility is a quality of right action, but’ in regarding it as 
including all tliat right conduct means. The Hedonist 
is wrong, not in, attributing pleasure and health to the 
moral* life, but in assuming that these are the end and 
the ultimate test of right action. The etliics of person^ 
ality proves its superiority^ to these by being content 
vyith no such imperfect theories, and^b^y effecting a work 
of, reconciliation and unification which is the mark of a 
ime philosophy. 

^i/* H'i^htneHs ami of 

rittpoda,tno6of to explain a very important ;^islinc- . 

ba careful to notice that* the 4t*e^tions> 

' .Bt^indard?; ‘ w^^this acti&^ight f 

%fcwered 
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by pointing out what the essence of rightness is, or 
they may be answered by pointing to spme mark or 
feature which constantly distinguishes all right action, 
and wHiicli will therefore serve as a test of rigljt action. 
Much confusion has been caused by not carefully 
distinguishing between these two things, and A^ havc 
seen how mistaken theories of the right arise from 
mistaking some one particular mark or quality of a 
right action for the essence of rightness itself. Thus 
in all ethical theories there is truth, but no theory can 
be called a true theory which considers a particular 
result or quality of right action to hb a complete explan- 
ation ot the (‘ssenco of rJghtness itself. 


fi 6f). lieiative and Ahohde Jiff/hhim. 

In speaking of the rightness of an action we may rtoiativp ri^ht^ 
distinguish Relative rightness and absolute rightness If tiuguished from 
an agent does what he thinks to be his duty,* having 
done all that ho could to ascertain his duty, tlie action 
iSi right relatively to the agent and may br3 said to have 
relative rightness, ^ince the agent willed to do what was 
right, But the agent may be honestly Mistaken as.tp his 
duty and the act in itself wrong. It may not h) the act 
which a perfect moral agent would have done under the 
circumstances, The right act which the peffect moral 
agetit ^MldJhaveiiwiUed would have been right in itself, 


that is, it would be said to ^jave absolute rightness. 


The m 


The M®Lft|d of relative rightness is the, jppspiympe 
tEe or, if Tie isicapable of analysjb|; 

soi08efe iSt jpQjfail .Season ^f ^ the agent. 

*of, rightness is ^perM moral 
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f- Diqtlnction 
between .sub- 
jcctivti«iightuPH« 
and objective . 
rightncBS 


The existence of 
arooml standard 
questioned both 
by hedcmlsts 
and by extreme 
ijj tuition al 
pbiiosopiiers. 


GG. Suhjeciue Rujlitnef^^ and OhjMive Rightness, 

We must/ also tlistin^iiisli between subjective and 
objective rightness. The term ri^lit is primarily applied 
to persons , if a person wills what is right he is said to 
be right. I'he rightnes.s of the peisoii who wills is sub- 
jective rightness. But it appears that a person is right 
in his willing if the object which he chooses is right; 
thus there is a rightness in the object of choice, and this 
may bp called objective rightness. It might, however, 
he better to restrict the words right and rightness to 
subjective rightness, and to tise the word gooilness or 
moral goodness toi^denote ohjevitive rightness; k jierson 
would then he said to be right when the object of his 
choice is morallv good. 

§ 67. Ix thm..a Moxal Siasdairi^ 

The Vliscus.sioTi as to what the moral standard is has 
proceeded on the assumption that there is a moral 
standard. But it may be necessary to justify this 
assumption. Some thinkers are inolined to doubt the 
existence of am objective morah- standard or moral 
criterion, and arrest us with the quBsStion, “Is there a 
moral standard We understand this question to ask 
in effect jvhether there is an absolute and objective 
moral standard independent of my^nersonal likings and 
prejudices and idiosyncracies, or whether my preference, 
or grounds of morality^ for certain kinds of action is not 
rather an individual peculiarity wkich nfay ox tiQ^ay not 
shared by others. Certain ethical writfer^^^^eh as 
]^tiithi^» have maintained that there is no fixed 
dard dr* rule by which actions are judge<|^to be right 
or wro|ig j; every, man’s conscience, they say, judges of 
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and these likini,^s and prejudices are the only stuTidard 
of the moral judgment. Such a positi*»ii pT’aclicaUy 
amounts to a denial of the existence fi)f any moral 
standard at all. A standani should be fiKcd and un- 
alterable, hut personal likings and projiuiices are 
variable and uncertain. If, then, tliese form the 
ground of our judgments about right and it 

is idle to talk of a moral standard. 

The same conclu.sion is also reached by a logical 
deduction from the extreme theory of perccjitional 
intuitionalism, If rJic moral standard is taken to he 
conscience acting intuitively on particular castes without 
reference to general principles, it cannot pi^)}ierl} he 
KSpoken of as a moral sta*ndard at all* For i\ a standard 
does anything, it lays down general priiici[j]cs winch 
may be particularly applied Thus while the hedonist 
substitutes individual likings and ])rejudice,s for the 
objective nSoral standard, the extreme pe^rceptiomd in- 
tuitionalist sulivstitutes tor it particului* intuitions of the 
individual conscience. 

But it is difficult to see how the denial of aii objiTtive These ohjcction^ 
moral standard! ckn be seriously maintained, for the^” ' 
denial Uatly contraclicts our whole moral experience. 

As against Bentham it is reasonable to ask whether it 
is a fact that my conscience is guided in its judgments 
purely, or even mainly, by my private likings and preju- 
dices; whether itjtinot of the very essence of our moral 
experience that conscience ^constrains us to do what we 
do not like; and whether it is ilot a natural assumption 
that isdl men’s consiciences are alike in the same sense 
th^ th^ir intellects are* alike, and that the moral 
• standard is as absolute and objective as the 
cation table.^^ •These questions will receive fulfisi' treat- 
ment when we come to consider the nature uf moral 
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obligation. As against the extreme intuitional view it 
may also be urged that a moral judgment is by its 
nature a general proposition. “ Moral judgment does 
not result from comparison of individual objects, but 
from comparison of particular acts or series of i^ttions 
with a general truth, acknowledge* 1 as an imperative of 
ratioii^l^ life. Every recognition of moral quality in con- 
duct implies use of a general notion, by reference to 
wliicli an action is judged. . . . Every accurate moral 
jmlgment aflirms a particular apidication of a universal 
moral te-uth. It contains a princi})le valid as a law of 
activity, not only in the particular case, but in all similar 
cases , nofr only at this time, but at all times , . . . a 
piinciplc whbse valiflity is in its*bwm nature.*' ^ 

^ Ctiklcrwooil : Ilcuulhuok of Moral Phtlo'sophy^ j»p ISU, 40. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SPlllNGS OK ACTION. 

§ C)K, 7%Vitf as to Kthidil Value of S;ioin(f< of ^Action 

Whi havti said that tlie 'rightnCsSR wroiij^oss at an rhnMvtimt 
act (Icpoiuis upon its inouve, that its motive is the 
desire chosen by the agent; and that the desire includes Smt^anion^ 
the idea or conception of a course of action with db 
result, so Oir as foreseen, and the impiilsive feeling 
which arises in the mind, so far as it contemplates the 
course of action and the result as desirable. But it has 
been maintained by an important school of English 
moralists that the proper objects of the monil judgment 
are,thje.^ft3Ciilfis J3f and not th« foreseen conse- 
quences of action. According to this theoiy we are to 
exclude from the motive the conception of the action 
and m results^ and to regard the impulsive feeling as the 
essential element ip^he motive, and therefore as the real 
object of the moral judgment, or that which we speak of 
as right or wrong. • , 

ll^j^jictions of Animals the most impartanf 

’ Instinctive actions are actions 
■proiSp^^ impulsive feelings which urge th^ ^mal 
i^Jto withmit any foresight of the consequences. 

this sqhq^l^qtau^ 
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istSj the primary niutivcG of action are impulsive feelings 
which involve no rational foresight, and which urge us 
to act in the -way of unreflecting instincr. 

' and that these These impulses are the'^primary springs of action. It 
?heolj)ect>!ot is these tmpulscs which we propeil} call right orVrong. 
judgment. A^iul the duty of moral philosophy according to thcvse 
etliica^ writers is to enumerate these impulses and arrange 
them in the order of their moral worth. 

This view of moral philosophy has, in modern times, 
** been expounded with great vigour and eloipience by Dr. 
Martiifeau in his TlJpe^^ of EtJaad Thcoiij. We shall, 
therefore, in our <liscussioii of the springs of aclioii, 
fallow D^. Martineau as closely as possible. 


§ 69 Clamficatam of the Spnmg.'i oj Jcf/on, 
Various classifications of springs oi‘ action havii beiJii 
adoj^ted by ancient and modern philosophers 
rutoftnd (A) Plato classified tlie souices of action into 

® desires, spirited feelings, and reason, 1 ‘eason being the 
highest. This arrangement wlun enlaiged and sub- 
divided by Aristotle became a long list of impulses, 
each of which was conceived to have a best state 
which was a mejtn fixed by reason between two wrong 
extremes. 

These classifications are open to the following criti- 
cisms, (1) ^n the threefold classification given by Plato 
there seems to be very little diff^eace between the 
spirited element and desire. Jn fact, the spirited element 
is only introduced by Pfato for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the analogy between the parts of the soul an4 the 
division of the state into philosophers, soldiers, and 
common people. (2) Aristotle's list of imptitos seeins 
to have been picked up hapha^sard, and Ve ©a4^0t he* 
sujre whether it is intended to be complete* 
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(B) Bescni'tes, MalebrancJie, and Spinoza all discuss Oefloartes, 
tlio afiecUons and passions, and conceive that t.ho ju-rfect «.hi spnioi-r 
character consists in their due subordinatibn. In j)ar- 
ticular,^Malebi*anclio says that* love for the law of the 

order of the impulses is equivalent toovirtub; and 
Descartes and 8])i]iiuza give a list of primary affections 
arranged in the following older: Wonder, loviy'hate, 
desire, joy, grief. 

This view may be thus criticised: 

(1) These philosophers are right in supjiosing that the 

jierfect character would display a due subordination of 
impulses. » 

(2) They are also right in believing that there *should 
be some arrangement ol‘ nnpulbos in order of degree of 
excellence. 

(3) But their proposrd classification is imperfect. It 
is a medley^ of real instincts and of abstract qualities, 
virtues and vices. 

(C) The English 18th century phile.Nophcrs proceed Kticbnu isth 

in reaction against Hobbes who tried to reduce all the sophera ^ ' 

.springs of action to forms of selfdovc. ^i'iiis led his 
opponents to classify all the springs of action under 

only two heads, — self-love and benevolence. On .such 
a classification we need only remark that it is quite 
artificial and inadequate. 

(D) Keid distributed active impulses into mechanical, Reid and 
animal and rational? and Stewart into appetites, desires, 
affections, selfdove and cons^^SSe. 

words yne^ animal and rationaf in 

Reid*<a h|ive to be used with great latitude to include 
all (mr iinpu]i$es ; ‘^mechanical ” cannot properly be ap- 
plied to of tbeni. 

joLtlmse- 

given by C^der wopd and is open to the^ , 
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same criticism. He does Jiot make much use of these 
distinctions. 

(E) Calde-jwood^ divides impulses into three classes, 
— desires, affections and ’judgments. To these he adds 
a class cT feel? ngs which are not Jinpulses to action hut 
are ratlier restraints upon action, and these he calls 
emotK:'nR, 

Desires are craving powers, impelling us to draw into 
our possession what is htted to give satisfaction. A 
desire involves throe things, — consciousness of want, 
consefjtient restlessness of natuie, and longing for satis- 
faction. Appetites are a class of desires belonging to 
physical existence. 

Affections are giving powers, inclination towards 
others, disposing us to give from our own resoiii‘C(iS 
what may influence then) either for good or ill Practi- 
cally, affections are the reverse of desires. Desires 
absorb ;^afiections give out. Affections take the form of 
love or hate, and reverence or pity. 

Judgments are persuading powers. They are of two 
classes ; — ^judgments of prudence and judgments of recti- 
tude. They do not simpl}^ and of themselves perform 
the function of ihipulse, but they have associated with 
them certain dispositions or feelings whose impelling 
force operates with the judgments. These dispositions^ 
or feelings desire of personal advantage and rever- 
ence for nioral law. Without the ^isidgmeut the true 
feelings are not experienced, r The judgments are, there- 
fore^ the.origin of the impelling for|6, though 
selves they are not impulsive. 

Emotion is agitation of feeling 
disturbance, and always implies a 1 
Of the emotions the ebief ^re we 
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They differ completely from desires. Desires are move- 
ments towards their objects, emotions are movements 
from their object. Desires crave satisfactioi# ; emotions 
shun injury. * 

We may remark on Oalderw’^ood^s classificjition *01 the 
impulses that it is merely a more elaborate version of 
Stew^art's, and it wull be open to the objection ^hich 
w^e shall urge geneially against such accounts of our 
motives. Meanwhile we may observe that Calderwood, 
like Stewart, makes very little use of these distinctions, 
his theory being that rightness or wrongness depends 
upon certain laws of right conduct which are prescribed 
by conscience or moral reason. 


§ 70. Martiiifau, on the Spungy or Action. 

The most elaborate a^jcount of th(^ springs of action, MwUinoau 
and of right conduct as depending on the relative moral 
worths of the springs of action, is given by Dr^ Mar- 
tineau. ^ 


Dr, Martinoau’s account of the matter may be sum- 
marised as follows : — 

(1) He first of all* brings forward arguments to show his proof that 
that we are subject to impulses involvfng no rational motfverare 
foresight, and that they urge us to act in the way of 
unreflecting instinct. 

(a) He ai‘gues that if we are never impelled certain 
objects without rational foresight, then we must always 
act in order to gain some pleasure which we dearly fore- 


know, ^,i|We mi;y8t, therefore, knoW the pleasure Jbefore 
we iMi^id^hence t^e pleasure must in the first place 
of its owrf accord by accident, This 
8^$^ do not wait to act till some 

at us to wake us up ; but we 
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His claaaific.i- 
tioii of 
of action. 


PHroary Im- 
pulCiCB. 


rnther act first and find our acts to be pleasant or pain- 
ful afterwards 

{b) That 'these impulses urge us to act in the way of 
unreflecting instinct, is *bvident from analogy. We sec 
that aramalsrhavo instincts irnpeiling them without fore- 
sight to }ierform certain actions which secure their life 
and ^velfaro. In respect of the primary conditions of 
life and welfare man is exactly like the animals. Hence 
it would needlessly break tbe analogy between man and 
the rest of the animal creation if we were to say that no 
humifri action is due to instinctive impulse. 

(2) He then proceeds to ^ive a psychological classi- 
fication'of the radical impulses of human nature. He 
distinguishes between two great sets of impulses, — the 
primary, which urge us on to instinctive action Yujjifiiik 
foresight, and the secondary, -> which arc the primary 
impulses transformed and made interested by self- 
consciousness. A secondary impulse is desire for tbe 
pleasure experienced in gratifying a primary impulse, 
and consequently desire to gratify the primary impulse 
as a means to that pleasure. 

The psyciioiogical classihcattPlii of the springs of Action 
is as follows ; — ' 

(a) Primary springs of action : — 

i. Fropamons, — Vital forces correlated loosely with 
external (Conditions, carrying us simply out of ourselves. 
They are the organic appetites fcfc''»food and sex, and 
animal spontaneity. 

ii. Famons, — Re'pulsions from certain , correlated 
things or causes. They are antipathy to the jpresent, 
unreflecting anger at the pl^st, instinctive foae the 
future. So far the impulses are pmpeily itnp^onal. 

iii. Attractions towards corre- 

lated persons They are the pajept^ Affe|5tion to the 
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child, as the image (specially for the father), and continu- 
ation (specially for the mother), of the parent^.s exi«;tencc ; 
the social affections towards those who resemble us with 

certain interesting variations : knd the affection of com- 

* 

passion for the sufferings of others. 

iv. Aspirations to what is higher than 

ourselves. They are wonder, the primitive intel^3ctual 
impulse asking for hid<len casualty ; aduiuution, paying 
instinctive homage to the beautiful ,* and r^yj^xenpe, the* 
glad and hopeful leaping up of the mind towards tran- 
scendent goodness revealed in vkible saints and heroes 
or in the invisible God of faith. 

(h) Secondary springs of action : — 

i. Secomiary propeustms . — When the appetites pass 
into the self-conscious state, we have the love of ])lea- 
sure. Excessive love of gratifying the appetite for Ibod 
becomes gluttony or drunkenness, and excessive love of 
gratifying the sexual apjietite becomes lust. ^Animal 
spontaneity becomes transformed into the lovo of 
exercise and the love gjf ^)Ower The love of }K)wei‘ 
and the love of pleasure combined develop into love of 

ii. Secowhifjj pa'<4i/n>s. — The passions growing ^ self- 
conscious produce the very worst forms of disjiosition. 
Fondness of antipathy is malice, or, when expressed in 
words, censoriousness ; fondness of resentment is yjn- 
dictixonfias ; fondr/eis of fear is 

iii. Secondary affections -r-The affections, when im 
dulged in for tlic sal^e of the picture they brings degen- 
erate into M)ti 5 ?gSlaljJy. ^ 

iv. Secondary sentmenti — Wonder in its secondary 

form b^ipaes the desire for seJlf-culture which seeks 
the of intellect for the sake of its pleaetire. 

In the admiration when transformed by 


Becoiidnrv im 
pulscR 
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self-consciousness becomes the love of art (a3sthet.igsm}, 
and reverence becomes interest in rjeli^ion. 

This, according to Dr. Martineau, us the complete list 
of all our radical impufses. Compound irapi^lses are 
formed* by the combinations of these impulses aided by 
the Jaws pf transference, of sympathy, and of distance. 

(3V Ha\^ing thus enumerated and classified the springs 
of human action, Martineau proceeds to arrange them 
m their moral order. In man, as in the animals, in 
stinctive impulse is the original type of activity, and in 
a solitary human being, or in a mind which was occupied 
by only one impulse at a timn, no other kind of activity 
would arise. But with man the same occasion calls 
forth simultaneously two or more springs of action, and 
as soon as they come together we intuitively discern that 
one is higher than the other, and we give it a divine and 
authoritative preference. When the whole series of im- 
pulses has been ox|)erienced, the feeling or knowledge 
with ourselves of tlie relative rank of the impulses con- 
stitutes the developed individual conscience. Ethical 
science is founded on the fact that all men, when their 
conscience is faithfully inter] u’ct(‘d and developed, arrive 
at the same series of moral estimates of the value of 
their different impulses. 

The source of moral distinctions and terras being thus 
d(*fined, we have only to coniputo ami classify the re- 
sults which follow from this doctrine. We draw up a 
table of springs of action, ami submit pairs of coufliet- 
ing' springs of action to tlitj verdi-’t of conscience, and 
tl^ua we arrive at the following list in which the spiings 
of action are arranged tliefr moral order 

^ Lowm 

Secondary pas^ons :--Censoriou«toe8s, vindifetive- 
neaa, susidoiwriw 
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2. Secondary organic propensious • — Love of oafse and 

sensual pleasure. 

3. Primary organic propensions Appetites, 

4. Primary animal propen siori : — Spontaneous activity. 

5. Love of gain (redective derivative froua app^*tit(j). 

G. Secondary affections : — Sentimentality. 

7. Primary passions : — Antipathy, fear, resentm^mt. 

Love of power or ambition : — Love of liberty. 

9. Secondary sentiments : — Love of culture. 

1 0. Primary sentiments of wonder and admiration. 

11. Primary affections, parental and social, ’with 

(approximately) generosity and gratitude 
1 2 Primary affection of compassion. 

1 3. Primary sentiment of reverence. 

Higukst. 

With the aid of this list the moral value of any action Tho rfflumug 
is found by the following rule of motives, or “canon of action! 
principles.” Every action is right, which in presence of 
a lower principle, follows a higher, every action is wrong^ 
which in presence of a higher principle, ibllows a lower. 

In cas^s wliere a si^igle motive can be carried out in 
various ways, the way to he chosen must be finally 
settled by the principles of prudence which considers 
the consequences of action. 

§71, of Martineau. 

In criticising this theory cf the springs of action we 
must first of alLnoticijthe errors in its psychology, aft4 
then the erroie in its ethical theory proper. 

{A) Err(yt*^ Pmjchology. 

”(1) The theory is based , upojp an erroneous vieyfi^ The motive of 
the motives of human voluntary action. In' 
action a man to act ht imhnhive 
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which moves him in tlie way of unreflective instinct 
Before choosing a man reflects. And reflection converts 
impulse int*') desire. In desire impulse only appears as 
a subordinate and dependent feature. What is important 
and fiHidamQutal in desire is the way in which 'the man 
conceives of the object of desire, to what extent ho 
regaiyis certain actions with their [>rohable results, as 
likely to satisfy the self. Upon this conception of the 
object of <lesire depend the impulsive feelings wliich it 
excites in the mind. In the second place it depends 
upon' the will, whether the object of desire is chosen, 
and whether its impulsive force becomes a motive. Thus 
neither' at the beginning nor at the conclusion of the 
process of deliberation, does 'impulsive feeling play an 
important part. It simjily mediates between intellect 
and the will, and with the permission of the will may 
become the force which carries out the volition. It 


The aniTiial 
analogy not 
to the point. 


therefore sQcnis erroneous to call the impulsive feeling 
the motive of viduntary human action. 

(2) The analogy of animal action is entirely out of 
place in a discubsion of the nature of right and wrong. 
The animals have nothing to do with right and wrong 
because they luive nothing to do with volition or reason 
So far as a man allows himself to act from impulse, he 
acts like an animal, and his actions can have no moral 
quality. * The only motives that ethics has to consider 
are the motives of voluntary actions, and these are the 
motives of a selfconscioug, stdf-determir^ing being who 


has as ^luch converted his impulses into desires. Morality 
nothing whatever to <lo with impulses^ except in eo 
iaa they enter into desird. ^ 


Tb® absurdity of trying to regard impulses as by 
motives to V'oluntary human 
hy the feet thht we cannot describe them, 
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much less estimate them, without regarding them as 

elements in desires. What notions can we have ol' pity 

or fear regarded as mere impulsive feelings apart from ^ 

the actions to which they impel us, and with reference 

to which alone they have a definite meaning fdr a self- 

conscious being ? Besides, they are not simple, but are 

highly complex states of consciousness. 

(4) These objections may be urged against any Special psycho- ^ 
theory of the springs of action regarded as the motives 
of voluntary human actions. There are also special 
psychological objections to Dr. Martineau's account, 

The list is purely empirical. We are told dogjnatically 
that thei:e ai'e twelve primary impulses arranged in four 
groups of thr^e eacli, anci an exactly^similar number of 
secondary impulses. No reason is given for this faudiful 

passions?' 

Why is there no mention made of conjugal affection, 
of filial love, and so on? Moreover, Dr,-* Marfineau^s 
accounts of certain springs of action are peculiar to 
himself and would certainly not meet With general 
approval. This is especially the case with his account 
of anger, antipathy and fear, which brings into promi- 
nence the academic and theoretic nature of the whole 
classification. 

(B) Errors of Ethical Theory , 


(1) The psychologically erroneous conception of Judgment on 
motive in Dr* Mardineau's theory involves a parallel 
ethical error. T|jere can be^iHo doubt that in the view Sbu^tton^SiUe 
of mitxmon the fjrdinary consequences of 
'^eonsaqiMi^ee&^sueh as an ordinary man is expiij^tkdy 
h^tve/or^si^eip^/hai^much to^do lyith our moral ju< 

, of #at ai^d that t^'ey; are mcludi^ 


himself weme 
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devotes a section to the proof of the proposition that 
prudence becomes obligatory. His proof is ingenious 
but fails to siipply a serious defect in his ethical theory, 
and the admission whicK it makes practically nullifies 
the theory upon which I)i*. Martineau has proceeded in 
his account of moral judgment. 

Dr. Martiiicau’s (2) ^)r. Martiiieau’s canon of principles is open to the 
rnTpiace^toT fatal objection that it docs not allow any place for the 
pUttofiife. conception of ail end or plan of life. Once again Dr. 

Martineau endeavours to anticipate the ohjection : 

Ought we to content ourselves with treating the spring 
of actioi\ as our data, with which we have nothing to do 
but to wait till thfy are flung upon us by circumstances 
and then to follow the liest that turns up ? However 
needful it might be for us, as mere children of nature, 
thus to make what we could of them as gifts of surprise, 
have we not, now that we are aware of their relative 
ranks, •‘\n earlier voice in their disposal, determining 
whether, and in what amount, this or that among them 
should come at allV^ In the light of these questions, 
Dr. Martineau admits that the hypothesis on which he 
has proceeded niust be slightly modified, and that it lies 
within the province of the will not only to select between 
alternatives but also to predetermine to some extent 
what alternatives should present themselves. It is easy 
to remark that if such be the case Ur. Martineau’s 
hypothesis need never have been fcade. It constitutes 


an account of moral judgment and the process of moral 
choice which leaves outside an glemeni so essentially 
ftmdamentallj important to any rnora] as 

^mpletely 4^^ any account or any hypo^esis 
:and Dr. Maxftinean to hai^e 
ahd ^ its tmpor- 

iwho, regards life 
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as involving an end to be pursued, and the self as 
ordering its impulses in due subordination, and its life 
into a systematic whole, can accept Dr. Martineau's 
theory, ^ » 

(3) The view of moral life which Dr.* Martineau’s Momi growth is 
theory involves, namely, that real moral growth should but scif-con- 
be natural and unconscious, and that self-cqjiscious 
attempts to encourage this, and suppress that impulse, 

should be regarded as hindering the moral life, is surely 
paradoxical and opposed to common sense. 

(4) It is not possible to arrange springs of action in Tainiiation of 
an invariable scale of moral* worth. Tins is specially the 

case with what are callofl mixed motives »Nor does ^”*^"*’* 
common sense seem to hold that a higher motive below 
the highest is alwaj^s to be preferred to a lower. 
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§ 72. The Idea of Good in relation, to the Idea of Might 

In discussing the question of the moral standard wo 
have come to the conclusion that the standard of right 
action is the ideal of personality as discornod by moral 
reason. An act is right because moral reason shows that 
it is right. « In arriving at this conclusion we have found 
implicit in it another conception to which the notion of 
right leads us, viz., the notion of good or an end of 
life. If, therefore, we would explicate completely the 
idea of a moral standard, we must advance to a treat- 
inept or explanation of the idea of good which it indi- 
cates. Thus a large number of moral philosophers 
would prefer to say that a person is right in his action 
if the object of his choice is good. This' means that the 
object of choice, the things of this world, and of this 
human life, are in themsi^lves good, or rather that they 
have to themselves relative de^egs of gpodness. 

A then is right if he has choi^en theJfest object 
copl^;; ^ good of the ,obje# ,it t!^ teal 

is right 
tjhe right 
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act will bring good to him. That action rigiit which 
secures the highest good for man. The duty of the 
moral philosopher is to enquiry into the nature of good 
and of good things, and especially of the highest good 
for man. When ho has discovered what i& the highest 
human good he will discover the true standard of right 
action. The moral law, they say, can have no aiji&hority 
except as guiding us to the highest human good, and 
right and wrong as applied to persons can have no 
meaning except so far as they aim or do not aim at the 
good. Now although this way of putting the matter 
does not aim at setting up ‘the good in a sort of opposi- 
tion to the supremacy cif the rights it is intended to 
indicate the truth that to complete our notion of right it 
is necessary to go on to a consideration of good as that 
to which right action 'is directed. And we shall liiid 
that though goodness does not constitute a standard of 
rightness apart from and m opposition to rfglitness 
itself, it nevertheless puts before us another aspect of 
the moral standard, and completes the truth by exhi- 
biting its rational basis. 


§ 73, IFhaf we mem hy Good, 

Good is that quality or excellence in a thing which Natural Rood u 
makes it, or otight to make it, an object of desire. It is 
a quality that admits of degrees, some things being inSbjeSofr^t 
themselves better, *more excellent, and therefore more 
desirable,, then other things? wien in deliberation a 


Eie mm 


ob|ects H desire are present 
haySug '’liffe|eij^; degrees of excellencf * or jgpi|pess, 
to'ch^e t^t wHeh,has 
goodness^, 
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Natural good For tlic Sake of the distinction we may, with Leibnitz, 
becomes moral call the goodnoss of a right choice, moral goodness, 
and the goodness wliich is in things by themselves, 
natural goodness. Thus right, or moral good, is the 
right use oi natural good, and natural good, when it is 
willed, becomes moral good. 

§ 74 . The Existence of Natural Good. 

Authority arj The existence of natural good has been maintained by 
t^iT>”to”tho^ nearly all great philosophers since the time of Aristotle, 
mitiS^go^ and it seems to be accepted by common sense. Common 
sense seems to agree with philosophers that an animal is 
of greater ‘ excellence than a r stone; that a man is of 
greater excellence than an animal , and that the soul is 
of greater excellence than the body. The reason being 
that there is such a thing as goodness, and that goodness 
is found in a higher degree in some things than in other 
things. *■ And we should esteem things according to their 
degrees of goodness, and should make our choices in 
accordance with this estimation. 

So docs the The doctrine of evolution furnishes ns with a new 
evSiom^ proof ol' the existence of natural good. How can we say 
that 'there is progress in the world, that higher forms of 
life are being evolved out of lower forms of life, if we 
deny thai^ there are in things comparative degrees of 
excellence or perfection, 

§ 75. Kmfs (Account of Good. 

Kant’s view thar fcanf,^ howevor, has attempted ^ to deny the existence 
of natural good. He recognises in pleasu5?e a spurious 
good f natural good, but as it can have no connection with duty, 

' '' I ' 1 ’• V' 

of Morixls, L and II. (in Abbott’s $3d. of KanPs 
t^J^hieSf pp. 1 foil*)* for a Criticism of the Kantian 
^ Thoty of Mmptkf Bk. I oh, 
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it is not a true or a genuine good. It has been said that 
right or moral good depimds upon the choice of the will. 

Hence Kant has declared that the will alonfi is good, and 
that nothing can be called pilsperly good but good will. 

On what condition, then, is will good? »On Condition ? ^ , win obeying 
that it obeys the universal law of duty. And what is formSJ of right 
this law of duty ? It is a general foimula of right action. ‘ 

' So far Kant is consistently applying his fuinfarnental 
principle that morality consists exclusively of the form, 
and not of the matter, of an action. The form of the 
action is its maxim, the formula of duty , the object of nuimbty con^ 
the action is its matter, ^jlood, theiefore, is good simply foirol aminot 
hecauso.it is obligatory,^ and good will is ^simply will 
obeying the general formula of right action. 

But, when Kant comes to the further (piestiori why ibit Kant 
the will should ohey-tlie law /)f duty, he is driven to 
indicate some object which can be an end in itself Some 
object, in other words, which shall explain .the jeason of 
obligation, although he has previously maiatain(3d that 
there is no morality in the object of will, but merely in 
its maxim or form. The end, then, which Kant puts 
before us, is good will itself, or the idea of humanity 
considered as an end to itself ; that is say, he giyes us 
the inviolability of the moral personality as a funda- 
mental reason for duty. 

Thus Kant tacitly abandons his original position. 

He begins by repiljsenting will as simply a power to 
choose. He tells us that tb^ will is good if exercised in 
conformity with thjj moral law! But the moral* law 
according ^ Kant should be an empty form without 
an> content It bids us choose rationally, bujt it does 
not tell us what to choose ; this moment we coftie 
to apply it, we are struc^k w^h t^e impossibility of 
ducing a concrete mor^l philosophy out of 
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<1 

Criticism of 
Kant’s original 
position . 


(ft) Is duty the 
principle of 
good, or good 
the principle of 
duty? 


(b) Does not 
moral good 
pr^uppoee 
n^turidgood? 


abstract standard of right action. Kant is thus driven 
to indicate the ideal of humanity as a practical aim. But 
humanity is a natural good, and is by no means identical 
with the abstract conception of good will with which 
Kant started.,. Will, or the povv<‘r to act according to 
reason, which in the subject of the nuu’al law, is not 
identical with the reasonable will which is its object. 
Kant thus abandons his original position of empty for- 
malism and admits the existence of a natural good. 

In indicating the process by which Kant was driven to 
make this admission we have also shown the hollowness 
of his ori^jinal position. We may, however, criticise it 
further as follows : — 

‘ ir »* 

(a) In answer to the proposition that duty is the prin- 
ciple of good it would be easy to maintain the opposite 
proposition that good is,»the principle of duty, “if wo 
say of perfection, for example, or of conformity to the 
divine wiU, ob of any other principle, that it is obligatory 
at the very instant at which it is conceived, we do not 
thereby make obligation the basis of good, but we derive 
the obligation from the good itself; for it is in proportion 
as perfection is good that it appears to us obligatory, 
not because it is obligatory that it seems to us to be 
good, Otherwise we should be forced to conclude that 
perfection, considered in itself, without reference to any 
will, is neither good nor evil ; which would be the same 
as saying, for example, that God is So better than the 
Devil, that Ormuzd is in no^way superior to Ahriman/'i 
The moral good which Kant maintains to be the 
o^ly true good, plainly presupposes the <ixistence of 
n|fctural good. Every human action has an 6bject It 
the object is chatact^rlass, there is no ^hy certain* 
^pm should be better than certain other actions. 

1 Janet, 
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(c) A good will is not always absolutely good. 1 may (r) is a good win 
do evil with a good intention. The good inlentiou may 
be morally good if it is really sincere, but Nevertheless 
it is not absolutel}' and essentially good'. For, though 
good in itself, it ould not be so in so far.as it Vorked 
itself out in a wrong action. “Otherwise it would be 
useless to enlighten mankind; for if they had only a 
good will, it would be of little consequence wlietlier this 
good will had good or evil for its object.”^ 

(ei) Kant’s view^ results in a purely subicctive moral- (</) This view 
ity. The absolute and olgective chaiacter of the moraJ purely subjec- 
standard is lost in the individuality of the subject. 

(e) An exclusively formal moralitjr degeutu’ates also (0 and lu an 
into an arbitrary morality. A law which is nothing but morality 
a law, which commands without reason, is always arbi- 
trary. It was no doulft a percofition of this fact which 
led Kant to |iis theory of hum«inity as an end unto itself. 

§ 76. Characteristics of Good, 

If we ask what good is, we must reply that good is an Go.'>d ir tbo 
ultimate quality, and like every other ultimate quality do™opmm% of 
difficult to define. We may, however, |)oint out its chief 
characteristics : 

1. In the first place, it would seem that the excel- 
lence of things may be measured by their activity or 
energy. Thus an animal is superior to a vegetable 
because it enjoys more powerful and more independent 
activity. Conscious existence is better than unconscious 
existence, because it# implies greater energy, and Ibhe 
perfection oi thibgs increases with the number of theSrf 
attributes, because their activity increases to the same 
ettent. This ! j |itbdominautly the Aristotelian concep- 
tion of good. 


i Ji^Tanet, p. 35. 
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2, In the second place, perfection implies not only 
activity but also order and harmony. We do not con- 
sider activities to be good which struggle with one 
another and destroy one' another. The activities in an 
object whicli, is excellent are balanced and harmonious 
and closely united, and the unity will be not a mere 
simplicity but will consist in the accord and just propor- 
tion of the activities. It will be an unity in plurality. 
The active forces in an animal are much more closely 
united with one another, and far more subtly harmonised, 
than those in a plant. And the same difference may be 
observed between a man and* an animal, and between a 
tboughtfiil^ man and an unthinking man. This is the 
aspect of good especially emphasised in tlic Platonic and 
Stoic systems of philosophy. 

Thus we may say thaj goodness or excellence involves 
activity and harmony, and the goodness of a thing seems 
to consist la^'gely in the harmonious development of its 
energies or activities, ami the highest goodness of a 
thing, or its piTfection, consists in the fullest and most 
harmonious development of its energies. 

• § 77. (jfood as Cause. 

The good of a We may also notice with Aristotle, that not only does 
the good of a thing consist in the harmonious develop- 
ec on. energies, but that the good of a thing causes 

its perfection, that is to say, a bein^ becomes perfect by 
harmoniously developing itjji energies. A rider becomes ' 
a good glider, and, if pbssible, a pejfect rgder, by riding. 
A musician becomes a good musician, and, jf possible, a 
perfect musician, by practising music^, . Similarly a l^ave 
man becomes a perfectly brave man dangers'! 

Thus it appears that the highest goo4 tof a thing both 
t^auses, and is, the perfection of the thing, and is the 
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most complete and most harmonious development of 
its activities. 

§ 78. The Scale of Bdng and of Good. 

Every being then has its good or excellence consisting some goodH aie 
in the harmonious development of its activities, and if it othcrglods 
persists in what is good it tends to become perfect in its ^ 
kind. But it is to be noticed that there is a^cale of 
being, and that some beings are inferior to other beings, 
or, what is the same thing, that there is a scale of good, 
and that the good of some beings is inferior to the good 
of other higher beings. * 

The relations of beings to one another in the scale of Tiie hif^hcr good 

, . . Il l* 1 ♦ • sums up and 

being IS not merely that the one is higher than the othei, includes the 

lower geodis. 

blit It will be found in every case that the higher being 
sums up in itself the different ^kinds of being below it 
and gives them a new meaning. Thus the animal con- 
tains within itseh* the whole being of tjie vegetable 
completely transformed by the power of consciousness. 

And man contains within himself the whole being of the 
animal completely transformed by the power of self con- 
sciousness and self-determination. From this it appears 
that the different kinds of good or eSscellence are not 
simply higher or lower in degree. The good of a higher 
being includes the good ot all that is below it. The 
good of man includes the good of animal anfl vegetable 
life. 

§ 79. Good in and fm' a Being. 

We mav distingi^h good in *a being from good for Every being has 

t * -ITTI ^ . 1-1- good in itself, 

a beings When we speak ot good m a being we are and is « good for 
thijiking of that/ being by itself and of the excellence 
Vhich it has,jinr may have, if its energies are harmoni- 
ously develops. Thus looking at a horse by itsetf, we 
might confine our attention to the good that is in it, or 
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may be in it if it is properly treated, that is to say, we 
may regard it as having in itself a certain degree of 
excellence firhich its energies may reach if they are 
properly trained. 

But when, we «:peak of one being as good for another 
being we are consider jng the former being in its relation 
to another being higher than itself. Thus a horse is a 
good man. It is because there is a scahi of being, 
and because the higher forms of being include and sum 
up the lower forms of being, that a lower being can 
become a good for a higher being. 

n^^roodota It is, however, only a good ’for a higher being, that is 
for the whole a partial good. It is not the good of the being. The^ 
perfec tion of its good of the being must satisfy the whole being. It can 
activity! lu fact be nothing else than the characteristic activity of 
the being, which, if persisted in,*wili bring the being to 
perfection. 


§ 80. Good as Eiul, 

The good of a In what scnse is good an end ? When we regard a 
being ia its end relation to a higher being and think of it as a 

good for the higher being, such a good is not an end but 
a means. For instance, when I think of a horse in rela- 
tion to a man, a horse is a good for man, but it is good 
not as an end but as a means. When, however, we con- 
sider any Being in itself and by itself, and think of the 
harmonious development of its actfi^ities as the good of 
the being, we may say that, this good .is the end of this 
being. «Thus the end ot the bejmg pf a horse, if we con- 
sider the horse by itself, is to be iSt horse ^d to h© i 
good horse, and the end of the a horse if to 

make it perfi^m^tho activities of a perfectly m 

, possible* . iff ' 

' %t^.^ oomijlete aiid hawoirfott© 
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development of the energies of any being is not only the 
good of that being and the cause ot its good, but is also 
the end of the being considered in itself. *\Ve may say 
of any ^living being that it has an end in itself, and that 
this end is its own good or excellence, llhe end of the 
life of a tree is to grow up as a tree, to manifest the 
energies and activities of a tree. The end of a horse is 
to grow up as a horse and to manifest the energies and 
activities characteristic of a horse. 

* 

But though these living beings may be said to have tnieof^San^^^ 
their end in themselves, they are not conscious of this whoaiom iscon- 
end and ^ they do not volulitarily choose it. Neither the 
tree nor the horse has ^ny idea of jbhe end of its life, 
much less could either of them be said to choose the end. 

They are made to conform to this end, by forces beyond 
them and above them! They do not make themselves. 

It is only ijian who is conscious more or less clearly of 
the end of his being It is only man who has tJie power 
of choosing to conform or not to the true end of his 
being. It is only man who can make himself. Iduis man 
as a person stands highest in the scale of being. He has, 
in the truest sense of the word, his end in himself. This 
end must be his own personal good and must cause his 
own personal good. It must be good for man in itself 
and must satisfy man’s own personal nature. ^ 



CHAPTEE VIIL 
THE END OF HUMAN LIFE. 

Whatisth.} What then is the hifijhest ffood for man ? What is the 

highest good foi i * 

man? end of all right ‘action? Vanous answers have been 

given to these questions. The most common perhaps is 
the answer of the Hedonist. 

f 


EIedontsm. 

"§81. Gfneml Staiement of Hedonim. 


View thot 
ploHAure Is the 
highest good. 


The Hedonist maintains that pleasure is the object of 
all desire and the end of all action, and that the highest 
human good is to secure the greatest possible amount of 
pleasure in life. ' Hedonists do not, however, agree as 
to what pleasure is to be secured, or as to how the 
greatest amount of pleasure is to be calculated. The 
difference Between Hedonist»s takes the form of successive 
differences added along a line of ttevelopment of the 
Hedonist theory from its originj^l ^taitemenL 


(A) {A) Lg 

He^pnism 

pl4ilU}t2P6 t ^ ^ 

.‘iwtighti Is mjfj b.'| ‘p' 


§ 82. Dewlopmnt of Smmi^ Theory. 

(A) Egoists, .^edmim. — Tlrti*, etolies* statement^ of 
. that the pleasure to be aimed 

ese’s M^<>j|>|jiiijfUre. But this school again may be 
Hie Oyreaaic School who said that 
UO, 
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the pleasure to he aimed at was the fleeting pleasure of 
the moment ; (2) The E)>icurean School who taught that 
man should aim at permanent and lasting pleasure, and 
at mental pleasure rather than bodily pleasure. Both, 
ho we vet, agree that one s own pleasure is the end of all 
human action. 

In modern times, the most important exponent of the Hotbea. 
school of Egoistic Hedonism is Hobbes, who teawiies that 
the only object of human desire is pleasure, that the 
pleasure to be considered is one’s own actual pleasure, 
and that the highest human good is to secure the greatest 
amount of actual pleasure ibr one’s self. In working out 
this theqry Hobbes finds it necessary to adopt *the most 
paradoxical accounts of many of our m*ost natural feelings 
and emotions. Such feelings, for example^ as 8ym])ath>, 
pity, admiration, benevolence, are all regarded as forms 
of selfishness, for self love is, according to Hobbes, the 
master-key which unlocks all the secrets of our hearts 

Altruistic Hedonism or UtiUtartam<m — The modern 
of Hedonism, while keeping to the fundamental 
Hedouisti'Jl postulate, offers a new definition of the plea- 
sure which is to be sought. The standpoint is no longer w 
the individual but society, and the pleasure to be con- 
sidered as good for man is understood to include 'ideal 
pleasure as well as actual pleasure. They agree with 
Hobbes that originally a man desires nothing but his 
own pleasure and* desires the greatest amount of it. 

But they say that a man’s ideal pleasures very greatly 
outweigh his actual in quantity and importance, 

anct that big ideal jPlljaws through the association of 
ide js and the working of sympathy become involved in 
fhe pleasures of his fellowmen, that pleasures 

come to be entirely included in the of the 

greatest number of his fellowmen* Thus the highoMi 
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Mlira theory 
tlut plottHuri’*' 
differ in gmh 
as well as in 


human good is the greatf*st happiness of the greatest 
number. This is a statement of the general form which 
this doctrine assumes. There have been, however, two 
very im pprt^t contributions to th§ XJtilitariaii, 

^Se by J. S, Mill and Profes^sor Sidgwick 

(1) Mill in'troducod a distinction of quality in addition 
to the old distinction of quantity in the gradation^#? 
pleasures. The Epicurean preference of pleasures of *ihe 
mind to pleasures of the body was based, not upon 4ny 
intrinsic superiority of the former, but merely upoi#'the 
fact that they were more durable and enjoyed gi'eater 
immunity from painful consequences. To Paley and 
Benthanf all pleasures were essentially the same. “I 
hold,’' says* Paley,“‘ that pleastires differ in nothing but 
in continuance and intensity.'’ Mill maintains, however, 
that there is a qualitative distiriQtion between pleasures 
as real and as determined as the quantitative. He states 
his position thus: “There is no known Epichrean 
of life ^hicli does not assign to the pleasure 
intellect, of the feelings and imagination, and 
moral sentiments, a much higher vaJu© as pleMres tbafl^ 
to those of mere sensations. It must be admitted,* how^ 
ever, that Utilitarian writers in general havt#placed tlm* 
superiority of mental overA)odily pleasures jfeiefly in the 
greater permanence, safety, costliness, etc., of the former 
— that is, in their circumstantial advantages ratlmr than 
in their intrinsic nature. And oh 
tarians have fully proved might. 


theory 

mPfne 
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well as quantity, the estimation of pleasure should be 
supposed to depend on quantity alone. If I am asked, 
what I mean by dilTerence of cpuility in pieasures, what 
makes one })leasurc more'Valuable than another, merely 
•as a pleiksure, except its being greater in ,amouUt, there 
iik. hut one possi))lc answer. Of two pleasures, if there 
IBLone to which all or almost all who have experience 
JKpoth give a decided preference, irrespective of any 
.fSipg of moral obligation to pTcf'er it, that is the more 
dSBPable pleasure. If one of the two is, by those who 
are"**<Jbmp(;tently acquainted with both, jilaced so far 
abtj|j^ the other that they prefer it, even though knowing 
it t»0||)be attended with a greatei amount of discontent, 
and would not resign it for any quantity of the other 
jileasure which their nature i^s capable of, we are justitied 
in ascribing to the preferred epjo>meTit a superiority in 
quality,* so far outw(*ighing quantity as to render it in 
comparison of small ace.ount. ^ow it is an unqueatiom 

# fafet that those who are equally acquainted with 
equity capable of appreciating and enjoying both, 
do give Ilk most markivl preference to the manner of 
existence whicdi employs their higher taculties.”^ The 
theory may be briolly summarised thus : that pleasures 
differ in quality as well as degree, and that the test of 
tlie qiiality t>f pleasure is the verdict of the competent 
eritic. 

I ( W ,, , 

(^) Dr. Sldgwick endeavours to supply Hedonism sidgwicV$ 
rational foundation, j' Ordinary hedonist theories 
Ifegaird morality' generalisalion founded o» collated 
ib^aaoes fo^rn ordinitSy experience as to the best means 
ef^prb^ing sum-total of pleasarfe”* ISepee lifcJ 
‘tKethoJ^i* entirely -yfMd 

' ^tMairUetid f ' 
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employ a method essenthdiy rational. And that in two 
ways. In the .first place, Hedonisni must he based upon 
a rational mimiion of right; and, in th«*. second place, an 
appeal must he made from sensibility to reason, in order 
to provide raqulalu''' prinnphs winch shall produce a 
pto'feoUy rational distribution of hap))iuess. He 
tains the utilitarian theory of the end, but removinj^jM 
from the basjs of sensibility upon whicli it had 
sU[>posed to rest, he places it on tlie basis of cermiii 
intuitions of moral reason which afford its philosophic 
explanation. Thus his “proof” of Utilitariani>sm ^ not 
psycliologuial, as was tliat of Mill, but logical, inasmuch 
as it proceeds frony self-cvideni axioms of moral reason. 
Tlie rai>ional basis of Utilitarianism is put forward 
as an intuitive apprehimsion of rightness which is 
admitted to be an ultimate and ah unanalysable quality. 
But it IS further maintained that in order do ascertain 
what is .”igLt we must have recourse to utilitarian 
calculations. 

Dr. Sidgwick believes that rati<5nal intuition discovers 
the idea of right which is unique and unanalysable; that 
moral distinctions properly belong to motives which have 
relative moral values ; that we approve of virtue not 
because it is useful, hut because it possesses the unique 
quality of rightness. At the same time he is au, utili- 
tarian as to the test of right conduct and as to the 
by which the end of happiness is to be attainecl# tJq 
does not believe th at ^ oaf intuition clearly 
which of two conflicting motives te right, not* it 
shows us the actual method by which is to be 

that thfe.^ncK,ete. 

* by^ the’ 'pf 

^ U fclfitarianisnai^ v ; 
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mediate helween Iixtuitioiiism and Utilitariauiym, and 
itOLunitethfi.twu into one 


^ §83. Ciifiral E.sifjiuffr of Ilrdonivn. 


(1) Egoistic Mcdonisiii may be dismissed as an ob- 
viously impossible account of the end of life. Bosirles 
beipg open to the psycliological objection whjgh may 
be urged against all hedonist theories, it gratuitously 
outrages common sense by its paradoxical accounts of 
our emotions and feelings. 

(2) The fundamental error of all hedonistic theoiies 
is this, that the psychological postulate upon \^dhch they 
rest is entirely false, llcdfmism postulates th.\t pleasure 
is the on}y possible object of human desire.^ It there* 


(1) ISgointk 
Ihil 

tously oiitiagos 
comuiou soiisC) 


(2) Tin*- nsycho- 
losficiil iM>stnlato 
of ail tiodoiilsni 
isfilBo pieiisurigi 
ia not tho only 
obj^rct oi desito. 


fore regards man as essentially a creature of feeling. 
Through feeling a man is given a variety of pleasures 
which attract him in various degrees towards vanous 
objects. His reason has nothing to do except t.trdiseover 
the^%est way of secunng tlie largest amount of pleasur- 
able feeling. But this is a false view of human nature. 
A man's feelings, a man's desires, are not entirely (/urn 
him. To a large extent he makes his .feelings and he 
makes his desires for himself through the power of self- 
conscious reason. His feelings and desires depend upon 
what he is and how he regards himself and lits desires. 
So that even if we wgre to admit as a matter of fact that 
the objects of desire which a man chooses are the objects 
wWoii cause him at the time of choice the ^reat^st 
arnbimt of pleasurable^ feeling, this would upt show that 


the objects afe desired because of the pleasure pr^ent 
, tq tkf that 

miii4^|iecaU^e thejr ^epn 


Methodio/Etltice.' 
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Can transient 
feelings satisfy 
a pomanent 
rational self ? 


(3) Tlie Hedonist 
rails to distin 
gnlsh between 
nleusure and 
tiapplness. 


(4) The Hedonist 
lallA to gho 
adequate 
account of virtin 
and cbarooter. 


If, however, it is said that the objects are desirable 
because of tjie pleasure they will brin<!; in the future, we 
may answer that t/ansient states of feeding can never in 
the end^ gave satisfaction to a permanent rational self. 
It is impossible to suppose that the permanent rational 
self in making a choice can either coiitemplato any 
amoun^j^^of future pleasure as an object which will satisfy 
it, or can at the moment be moved by the pleasure 
attaching to the idea of the object. 

Thus the hedonist account of the end of human life 
must be rejected as based upon false psychology. 

(3) Tke Hedonist fails to distinguish betweciii pleasure 
and happiiievss, asd from thev confusion between these 
two a greater plausibility has accrued to lus theory. 
Pleasure applies merely to sensibility. It is the feeling 
which accompanies the Satisfaction of , particular desires. 
Happiness is the satisfaction of the self asra whole, and 
may apai‘1 from the satisfaction of momentary 
desires and even in spite of the pain of failure to satisfy 
them. The Hedonist by identifying pleasure and 
happiness at the outset, and by using these terms 
synonymously, begs the whole question as to the ade- 
quacy of his interpretation. 

(4) The Hedonist fads to give any adequate, ^account 
of virtue and ■ character. Virtue is 

prudence, character is regarded as merely in|tj(:uiniE^tal, 
moral evil is resolved into iubellectuM error. 
puts it thus; *‘But 4^es the Utilitarian doctrffie deny 
that people desire virtue, or hsainuain that yjrttie is not 
a thing to be desired? The very reverse, maintains 
not only that virtue ^vto he desired^ hut that it is l^e 
d^iired d^^ter^^y ly , to illustrate this 

is riot the only 
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means to anything else, would be and remain indifferent, 
but wliich by association with what it i’=t a means to, 
comes to be desired tor itself, and that, ifoo, with the 
utmost intensity. From being a means to happiness, it 
has come to be itsedf a principal ingrgdicni? of the 
individual’s conception of happiness. . . . What was 
once desired as an instrument for the attainment of 


happiness, has come to be desired for its own ^ke. In 
being desired for its own sake it is, however, desired as 
a part of happiness. The person is made, or thinks he 
would be made, hap]>y by its mere possession ; and is 
made unhappy by failure* to obtain it. . . . Those who 
desire virtue for its own sake desire it either because tlie 
consciou.^ness of it is a pleasure, or because the conscious-' 
ness of being without it is a pain, or for both reasons 
united. . , « It is because of thp itu}>ortance to others of 
being able to rely absolutely on one’s feeling and conduct, 
and to oneself of being al)le to rely on that 

the will to do right ouglit to be cultivated into this 
habitual independence. In other words, this state of the 
will is a means to good, not intrinsically a good ; and 
does 'not contradict the doctrine that nothing is a good 
to human beings, but in so far as it is either ^itself 
pleasurable or a means of attaining pleasure or averting 


Surely of such a theoiy we must say with Green^ 
that ** though excellent men have argued themselves into 
itif, it is *a, doctrkiffe which, nakedly put, offends the 


linSofj!|t|sl|cated coiiBcieuce/#^ The distinction bet^^^een 

principle and not of 
aii^ and not a contingent distinction. If 
this diftmetion Se eliminated^ morality instead of being 
explain^ ^is explained would be 
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unwise, foolish, intellectually perverse, but nothing more 
and nothing worse ; right action would be wise, prudent, 
intellectually sound, but nothing more and nothing 
better, 

(5)*Tho Hedonist (o) The Hedonist fails to give any satisfactory 

fails to (?i VO i i:- \ jm* • • 1 

anadeqnatt iicconnt ot obligation. On Strictly utilitarian ptinciples 

oSjiigtvtion. no explanation can be given of wliy 1 ought to do what 
is right."' If pleasure is the inevitable object of desire, 
and therefore also the true end of human life, it cannot 
possibly constitute an ethical law. For, on such a 
supposition, the moral law is converted into a natural 
law, and the conception of duty and obligation evajioiativs 
in the process. If, to meet this objection, it is urged 
that insight into tlie utility o/ an action constitutes an 
inner authority to realise it in actual jrorfonnauce, it 
may still be replied th^i this authority must proceed 
from some principle of reason distinct from a principle of 
sonsibiiity, i^nd cannot therefore be admitted into a 
hedonistic theory. Hedonisin is based on a principle of 
sensibility, and sensibility, being subjective and variable, 
cannot possibly provide for a moral obligation which is 
universal and objective. 

(6; Practical (0)^ The practical application of Hedonism is beset 
with difficulties on ail sides. The difficulties resolve 
themselves into two classes : 

<a) roKards ^ («) As regards the individml life the question arises 

I'll® method by which the greatest amount of 
is to be calculatetj.. If it is to be calculated 
wi/ih reference to^ differences |of quantjitiy^ we may 
remark in the first place, that the exceedingly intricate 
arithmetical calculation involved cannot possibly be a 
process of the ordinaiy human intelligenfe ; and, in tke" 
second place, th^ the weight of authority and of common 
sense uuiteij ^rthtbws the unnatural View that pleasures 
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differ only in (jiiantity, hoNvevtT necej^sary it may be to 
consi^^teiit Hedonism. 

If, on the other hand, Mill's innovation *l)e accepted, 
the utilitarian calculus is practically abandoned, if 
pleasures differ in (piahty, the difference Ijctweftn them 
must he something other than degree of pleasure. It 
must be something apart from pleasure itself wliich 
gives one the superiority over the other. ThcJ<5 is thus 
introduced a princiiffo of appreciation apart from pleasure. 

Mill’s innovation, thciefore, cannot be accepted on hedon- 
istic principles. The theory is, also, in itself unworkable. 

The com^ietont critic so far this taslv is concm’m'd is an 
impossible fancy, and even weie he to exist lu‘ could not 
help us. , For the difference of quality among pleasures 
cannot on the utilitarian hypothesis be measured against 
differences of quantity. The .“incommensurability of 
Mill’s new ^element with the old,”^ as Dr. Martineiiu 
puts it, constitutes an insuperable difficult' i, fvml our 
critic could not tell us how much qmJily is equivalent to 
how much quantity. 

(b) The socinJ application of Hedonism is beset As roKarciw 
with* oven greater difficulties. Between the hedonistic 
principle and its altruistic application tlicre is a logical w the passage to 
gap which it seems impossible to bridge. Mill eiidea- nJu^nteiest^ 

A i. • 1 -i. it Altruism 

vours to bridge it thus: 

“ No reason can be given why the general happiness muts argument 
is desirable, except that each person, so far as he 
believes it to be attainable,# desires his own happiness. 

This, how^fbr, being a fact, we* have not only all* the 
proof wbieW the ease admits of, but all which it is 
possible to require, that happiness is a good to that 
person, and^thg general happiness, therefore, a good to 
a^egate of all persons.” ^ , P 

^Mairtineau, 02 >> Ai vol. IJ. p. 328 pp. p. 53- 
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a mere fallacy 
of composition. 


Professor Sldg* 
\v4ck’s argument 


if lo^oally 
carried to its 
conclusion 


wotildanniMlato 
itiC Hedonistic 
poatolste. 


^yhis ai'gument merely affords a striking illustration 
of the fallacy of composition, all the more striking as 
coming from* so great a logician. 

Professor Sidgwick naturally condemns the argument, 
and en^S'eavoiiib to supply the gap hy an appeal from 
seuvsibility to reason “ When, however, tlie Egoist puts 
forward, implicitly or (*xplicitly, the proposition that his 
happiness or pleasuie is goml, not only for him but from 
the point of view of the universe as {e.g.), hy saying that 
* nature designed him to seek his own happiness ’ —it 
then becomes relevant to point out to him that his 
happinesj cannot be a more' important part of good, 
taken universally, than the eqijjal happiness of any other 
person. And thus starting with his own principle, he 
may be brought to accept universal h^ippiness or pleasure 
as that which is absolutely and without qualification 
good or desiiable; as an end, tij ere fore, which the 
action o£» a reasonable agent as such ought to be 
directed,”^ Thus the ultimate desirableness of the 
general happiness is made to depend upon the dictum 
of rational intuition. 

On we may remark, that, if its implications 

are carried out to their logical conclusions, they 
necessarjily load us to a oonoeption of theaelf as eaaejatially 
r atiQnftl in i ts nature^, thia^-annihiUteft 4 
meMal im^ate orHedqnisra, 
what Mill has happily named 
of the self.’^'^ Viewed therefore as a hefioiiSsOTlSTjSttiinent 
designedr to bridge the gulf from figoism 
Dr. Sidgwick^s position would not 
consistent Hedonist. We may, therefore^fjsSay 
gap in the hedonistic argument remains jjet lio be filled. 
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We may urge yet, one more fund amen oljjection Thftrn'Ruitot 

against Hedomsm, egoistic or altruistic. practical 

application of the liedonistic piincipie, Avholher iiidi' of Ho(loui«Jn ia 
viHuallj or socially, is_ beset by the difficulty wjiich has 
been called thje paradox of Hedonism, but*wliich might 
as fitly be called its refutation, the difliculty, uaxujgly, 
that tlmjgur^uit of pleasure, or happiness, d^eats its 
pw n eju d. ‘‘The principle of Egoistic Hedonism,” sa 3 's 
Dr. Sidgwick, “ when applied with a iluc knowledge of 
the laws of human nature, ia practically self-limiting/ 
a proposition which he explains to mean “ that a latioual 
method gf attaining the end at which it aims* requires 
that we Should to some ektont put iUout of 'sight, and 
not dir 0 o% aim at This paradox seems to put an 
insurmojun table barrier in the way of the application 
of any laws of associaiion as ft. means of ideutii'ying 
individual and social happinosH, or of explaining the 
happiness of disinterestedness and sclf-sacFiflCe on a 
hedonistic basis, * Dr. Sidgwick, indeed, admits that 
the religious ideal of self-sacrifice is inexplicable by the 
principles ot rational egoism: “A man cannot both wish 
to secure his own happiness and* be willing to lose it. 

And yet how if willingness to lose it is the true means 
of securing it? ... I must admit that a man who 
embrae^^s the principle of Rational Egoivsni cuts himself 
off frotn the special pleasure that attends this absolute 
sacrifice and;|nppre6sion of self. But however exquisite 
this may bli the pitch of emofional exaltation and refine- 
to attain it is so comparatively rare, that 
men's common estimate of 
ii|y{^5)Slea«r. I fe'not therefore think that an important 
obj^tion to Bational Egoism can be based upon its 
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Klemonift of 

VM1i1<3 111 

Utilitaiiuiiisrii 


incompatibility with this particular consciousness/’ ^ 
With regard to this statement it will, porliaps, bo 
sufficient to remark that a theory of an end involves 
a notion of jjerfection, and that il“ an ethical theory is 
rompellod byi^the logic of its own principles to leave out 
of account the highest attainments of human cliaracter, 
on the grouinl that ‘‘however exquisite,” they are com- 
paratively rare, that theory is manifestly inadequate, and 
if inadequate; then certainly untrue as a theory of the 
end of human life. 

Thus it seems impossi]>](^ to accept Hedonism as a 
theory of the end or highest good of human life. Hut, 
none the less, it if both histojically and intrinsically of 
great value. , 

1 , It has done great service to ethics by insisting on 
the claims of senaibilit}* to be in 61 uded as an element in 
the total well-being of man. The ideal of asijeticism, how- 
ever valmJjh'. it may be for particular, and often abnormal, 
lives, is at best an inadeejuate ideal for human effort. 
And the stress laid by Hedonism on the importance of 
sensibility in the life of man has paved the way for 
theories of self-realisation as opposed to theories of 
mei'ely negative self-suppression. 

2 . In the same, way, Hodouism lias been working 

towards a great and fundamental truth, the truth, 
namely, that eyen if pleasure is not itseljf the good, it 
is its natural and normal index anU; 6 X|)re^iion, as pain 
18 the natural and norma;! index of evil”® 

S. Moreover, the canon of 
immense practical benefit in inducing 

’ Sidgwick, op. cit, p. 138. 

5* Seth, op, eU,, p. 148. Of. Carlyle: Pa^ihfid Prtsfnt^ Bk, L 
chap. V.: “He is to know oi a truth that being mtseraUe he 
unwise.*’ 
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tion of the claims of our fellowman. “The principle 
emhodied in the formula, that * every one should count 
for oiic^ and no one for more than one ’ in the calculation 
of fclicific consequences, has been the source ... of its 
real benelicence in the life of modern society *. . . It 
has been the source of its beiudicence because, quite 
independently of the identification of the highest good 
with a greatest jiossible sum of pleasures-^erha}>s 
indeed . . . inconsistently with that identification — it 
has practically meant for Utilitarians that every human 
person was to be deemed an end of absolute value, as 
much entitled as any one* else to have his w^jlhbcing 
taken acGount of in conajdering the* justifiji»l>lcness of 
an action Jby which that well being could he aliected/'^ 
This Altruism, latent in the name utilitarian, has been 
the crown of Hedonism,* hut it i« a crown which by no 
means sits eiisy on the head that wears it We have 
already shown how impossible it is to iTidgerHlie gulf 
between Egoism and Altruism on hedonistic principles; 
and it therefore remains a fact that the ben (‘licence of 
Hedonism springs from its inconsistency, and does not, 
strictly speaking, belong to Jledonism, as such, at all. 
But the utilitarian formula, though historically conrieoted 
with the psychology of Hedonism, does not necessarily 
imply it, and we need not hesitate to give utilitarian 
philosophers their meed of praise for having worked 
much practical good »even at the expense of consistency*. 

4. It has thus been iu.:Jthja^hiarg ,a£ law anA politics 
that acted^ witk .the greatest 

# 

* Oreen ; Prolegomena, etc., p. 226. We do not mean to say that 
Utilitarlaiti&in discovered this formula. It had been enunciated 
centuries before in •the New Testament. But Utilitarianism 
insisted on it at a time when it well-nigh lay in abeyance, and 
gave it the W^ght of philosophic theory. 
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giawe. Here, hedonistic writers have been msidred 

by the altrujstic oi democratic element m their theoiy as 
opposed to the hedonistic piinciplo ])iopcr But it is 

neverthfdcss cert Ain “that, at a time when other theories 

« < 

by tluir contenatioii and mysticism seemed to favoiii 
tlie maintenance ot established abuses, the hedonistic 
wuiteis brought foiwaid an apparently simple and in- 
telligibfe slandatd, bv whicli the utility of laws and 
institutions might bo estimated."^ 

HijjuNibM wjul BvoiriioN. 

84. H(if(Nt(nf of Hu Thtonj 

c • * 

Bvolutiomty fu the pTOS(mt day Tltditanainsm has been^ eombinod 
th\t with the doctrine ot evolution and has ]>coii given a new, 

fhoiirmlernh and in many wa)'! a tmire ratioh.il, form. The oiigin.il 
ofsofitiiy postulate of Hedonism is kept unchanged. ,“No school,’* 
says Mr* tleibdt Spencer, the leading exponent ot the 
school, “can avoid taking ter the ultima! e moial aim a 
desirable state of (ceUag called by whatever name— 
gi atihcation, enjoyment, happiness. Pleasuie somewhere, 
at some time, to some being or beings, is an iaexpugn 
able element of the conception.”^ At tire same time, 
the function of pleasure in life is subjected to a fresh 
investigation, and it is regarded as “demonstiablo that 
there exists a primordial connexion between pleasure- 
^ giving acts and continuance or incrc^ase of life, and, by 
implicatjon, between^ paift-givitig acta aind decrease or 
I loss of life.”* From this statement will be seen that 
the formula of life is somewhat «^tere^ from that of 

^Mairhead, op, riA, p. 114, 

* B* Bpenoer : Tfu Jbata of Mies, p4 ^ 

) p. 82. Cf, the same authoria if 

M24, 
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I Utilitarianisni. The highest good is not so nuich the 

i greatest happiness of the greatest number,, as to secure 
for human society the greatest amount of life, to promote 
the ‘l^ialth' of society. * Health' is an ethical end 
ihc^cause life is worth living, and life is* worth living 
? because it is pleasurable. At the same tune the con- Thoir conception 
ception of society is altered, and with it the correlative iUrrthfttofwIo 
conception of the relation of the individual to liis social 
^environraent. Society is not merely, as tlie Utilitarians 
jthought, an aggregate of individuals each having his owm 
I* lot ' of happiness, but is to be viewed as an organism in 
Iwhich the connection liotweea the individuals who 
jcornpos^ it is not a mert^ mechanical cohenAice but an 
(organic selatioii Hence the welfare or health of the 
whole organism is a matter of vital moment to the 
individual whose own health is* bound up with that of 
the organism- This point of view is most strongly 
maintained by and mayibe said to 

characterise one branch of the evolution school. By 
this school morality is viewed as the outcome of the 
progress of society which grows both in complexity of 
its structure as a whole, and in the development of 
interdependence between its individual members. • Mr. 

Jj ^^bert SneimAT. however, is not so much concerned 
with the social view pf evolution, and 
as de|)|gudin£.i n, 

' 'Sis theory of iftorality involves a modification in the 

theory df JEJeasutce vkwed.m.^depeudibg 

not upon the i(s«(j!|EJstitiftion of the isolated individual, but 
Jipon ; tlie balance of the indiYidurf-s- 

8 q<M'. . ftr yaa^, it . i?. 

in 4;iie indi'tidaal. and the correlation oflSe 
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Elements of 
value m tins 
theory 


Objections to it 


(1) These theo- 
rists Ijfuore the 
difference be- 
tween natural 
and moral 
growth. 


total body of individual impulses to the general organic 
.balance of sc^ciety.^ 

§ 85. Critiral Esfhtiate of Eroluhorum/ Hf'dou'i^sm 

The ethical importance of the theory of evolution is 
very great. Its theory of pleasure, its view of society, 
its historical treatment of moral ideas, are distinctly 
valuable contributions to ethical philosophy. But we 
are at present concerned not with a general theory of 
evolution, but with the theory of Evolutionary Hedonism 
in particular. The theory of evolution has imparted to 
Hedonism additional elements of value. 

(1) Its ifisistoncc on the organic character of humaifj 
society has expelled individualistic theories *from the 
field of ethics. 2 

(2) Its theory of pleasure has lent weight both to the 
altruistic element in Hedonism, and to its i^tatement of, 
the coinddSnce between pleasure and morality, and, 
between pain and immoral itj^, by finding for both thet 
authority of natural laws. 

Nevertheless, the supporters of this theory .have 
chosen to encumber themselves with much that is open 
to serious objection. 

(1) They suppose that the development of jiuman life 
resembles physical development as being the work !pf 
external forces. The circurastan<j!^s which surround 
imman beings acting upon their inherited human nature 
are supposed to bring sbouf changes in their life, and it 
is declared that these changes, changes produced; 

by evolution, are changes for the > The new'^ej 

is higher than the old life. If : growth 

1 See Leslie Stephen i Science of ' 

so far as speculative theoi^. 
ha#(already achieved the task practical 
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of a human being would be very much like the growth 
of a tree. It would be the necessary result^of a certain 
combination of natural causes. But there is a funda- 
mental difference between the two cases. The tree is 
made by natural forces, but man uses nat\^ral forces to 
make himself. JTo^ a large extent, what he is depends 
not upon the circumstances m which he is placed, but ^ 
upon the use he makes of the circumstauc^g^ ifnd this^ 
depends Aipon his own free will and choice. This mis- 
conception as to the nature of human life vitiates the 
whole account given by evolutionary Utilitarianism of 
the highest good of man. * • 

(2) The theory lays itstjjf open to ^11 the objections ( 2 ^ The^ aasnmt 
which lie qgainst Hedonism by gratuitously making the |K>rttuiAte''aiui 
additional mistake of saying that pleasure is after al] tfie tJ au 
end of life, a view which conflictw with biology as well 
as psychology^ For biology entirely confirms the psycho- 
logical analysis we have already offered in sharing that 
impulse and desire precede Uie feeling of pleasure. 

Nor does the Hedonist assumption find support in inconsistoncv c>f 
the docrine of evolution, for it is by no m^^ans evident wth^tiie dw- 
that increase of life, as the evolutionists understand the evXtion 
matter, means increase of pleasure. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
seems to admit this, while explaining it by a contrast 
between the particular case and the normal condition : 

“ In exhorting a man to be virtuous, we really exhort 
him to develop his» nature upon the lines which the 
experience of the race has cowlus^vely proved to coin- 
cide wit|i geneiral ctodition, both of social and Indivi- 
dual^^wel&Fe- !6o exhort him to aetjuire a quality 

of chiraofcer, moral conditions, and in the 

vast cases will make him the 

happier . . . also to exhort him to acquire a 

which will in cases make him less fit than 
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the less moral man for getting the greatest amount of 
happiness from a given combination of circumstances. 
But the jilea that such a case is exceptional will not 
serve. An essential characteristic of right action must\ 
of necessity always accompany it, and if such a supposed^ 
quality be ever absent from -#w hat is supposed to be; 
right action it follows that the two are not essentially/ 
related. 

(8) They orr (3) It may also be remarked that the deduction of 
to dertuco moviu morality troin previous non-moral ideas m the course of 
moral ideas, ^aTd evolution, in obedience to the formula that evolution 
former by the consists, ill an advance from the simple and homogeneous 
and incoherent to the complex and highly differentiated 
and coherent, seems to assume nearly every tljing that it 
is recpiirod to prove. Kiglitness seems to the general 
sense of mankind to he an ultimate and uni(pie quality 
of actions : it must be proved to be something different 
before w::i-can accept a new view of it. The evolutionary 
school seems to confuse two. things- -an historical account 
of the order of appearance of things, and a rigid genetic 
deduction of one order of things from another. 

It migiit be added that it does not seem very con- 
sistept in the evolutionist to be so atixious to explain a 
‘higher' fact by a ‘lower.! method 

be to explain the ‘ lower ’ by the ‘ higher,* the seed by 
t|ie Jo.weTi the ohild. by the man. ^ And^ oven though 

^ if 

1 Lealie Stephen ; The Semue of p. 432* Of. the 

following passage from Jhe Bpilogue to Momola ; ‘‘ Wo can only 
have the highest happiness, such as.ghes cd<W, with b^ng a great 
man, by having wide thoughts, and m.uAJeellpg r«»t of 

the world a$ well as ourselves ; and 

brings m tsnoh pain with it, that we by 

its being what We would choose bef#|^ll^S||jtf|^ 

our s^ls * see it is gopd,^* (Quot^^iby F* 
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;moTal ideas have had a history, their true import is 
to be road not in their meagre hegiuTimgs,Jnit in their 
richest developments. 

§ 86. Rationalism. 

We have alrea<ly seen how an important school of The theory that 
philosophers oppose the principle of sensibility by the of hfe is open to 
principle of reason. Thus we found Kant mafhtaining in god against 
that the standard of right action is the formula of good standa^ 
will prescribed by the moral reason asserting itself in the 
authoritative demands of the moral imperative. The 
same view reappears as a theory of the end, *vhich is 
held to be unconditional ^obedience tp this impeuitive. 

In actual •practice the theory lays emphasis upon duty 
as opposed to inclination, and enjoins asceticism, self* 
conquest, the suppression of desire, as the means wliereby 
the end of life is to be attained. In sharp antithesis to 
the theory that the end is pleasure for pleas«ire's sake, 
this theory maintains tha^ the end is duty for duty’s 
sake.^ The arguments alleged against the acceptance of 
so abstract a formula as a moral standard will be equally 
applicable against its acceptance as a theory of the end of 
life. As Mr. Muirhead well says, “ it hiils to provide for 
the ordinary daily life of humanity.” ^ And the inade- 
quacy of a moral standard which left feeling out of 
account appears again as a similar inadequacy in any 
theory of the end ‘which does not take account of the 
principle of sensibility. Keftson^and desire cannot be 
separated in the waj' Kant separates them. •Reason 
constituft^ d&irei^ as we have already seen, and desires 
immsl the rational $elf to activity. Hence it is not the 
si^ression pf •deeires, but their co-ordination, that 

1 See Bradley, Ethical Studies, Essays III, and IV, 

•Mnirhead, op. cit., p. 131. 

. I ' - 
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should be aimed at as the end of rational action. 
Thus we ar,e precluded from accepting Eationahsm as 
an adequate account of the end of human life. 

. At the same time Kationalism is a far truer account of 
the end of h‘fe tlian Hedonism, and possesses inJinitely 
greater value. 

(1) In the first place, wisdom is a more characteristic 
activity of the self tluiii sensibility, and reason rather 
than sensibility is the regulative principle in the life of 
a rational being. 

(2) Moreover, Rationalism recognises rightness as 

distinct ifrom expediency, and provides for a. principle 
of moral oMigatiur based on the nature of man 'as essen- 
tially rational. « 

(3) It lays the basi.s for a truer conception of human 
society and human pi^rS'onality, inasmuch as reason is at 
once that which binds together all men as n?en, and gives 
to each hfe separate dignity as man. 

(4) Rationalism attains a*View of life far higher and 
far nobler than the Hedonism which it opposes. Self- 
conquest is undoubtedly an element in a true theory of 
the end of human life, though it docs not of itself 
constitute the whole truth. Self-development, not 
merely self-control, is the true destiny of the human 
soul ; * bi\jt none the less must self-development begin in 
self-control, and morality find its ^germinal commence- 
ment in self-denial and self-restraint; and we cannot 
conceive of circumstaiv'>es which this negative element 
would Be unnecessary and superflAous.® 

^ (X Illingworth, Oathtdral and p. l$2. 

mast remember that cmcifixionia a 
negative moment, so to phrase it, of 

For a good aeeount of Rationalism see Mwhead^ op. ot/., Bk. 
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Thus the account given by liationalism of the end of 
human life is not false, like tliat of Hetlonism, but 
inadequate and incomplete. The etiiics of reason, how- 
ever, aiuj, to a still greater degree, the ethics o^ sensi- 
bility, fail to provide an enrl which can be st5t before the 
whole being, the entire self. For such an end we must 
resort to the ethics of personality. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE END OP HUMAN \Am~-{rontinmd ) 
J^EKSOIJAUTTY AS THE MOlUL IDEAL. 

§ 87. General t^Utiement of Theory, 

The highest From what we have* already said as to the nature of 
th^morai ideal good and perfection it will appear that tlif, good for man 

human per- must b<ftliat which will bring a man to the most com- 

eonaiity harmoniouS use of his energies, and it 

will in fact con.si.st in the most complete and most har- 
monious use of his energies It will not be something 
for a man to get, or to keep as a possession ; nor will it 

be' a law to be carried out ; it will be a life to be lived. 

This life will be good for man in itself, and will be good 
for map, as a whole, for it will be the harmonious de^ 
velopnieiit of all man^s energies.^ This life will be the 
life of human personality, for it is personality which uni- 
fies and harmonises jj^um^n energies, and it is personality 
whicR characterises all human activities. The good for 
man is a moral ideal, and this moral ideSl is the ideal of 
perfect human personality. 

§ 88. Pmomliiy and Indivtdualiiy, 

JPersonality is twofold. In every person there is a, 

^ , ' 132 ' 
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particular individual element and there is a common 
universal element ^ , 

(1) A man is an individual self, lie has a bod}' of his (d The lower 

1-11 11 . 1 -in 

own, anc^ with that body is given a place m the world, duality, 
particular set of experiences, a particular sset of sensa- 
tions, feelings, instincts, wants. All this goes to make 
him a particular individual and is his individuality. If 
a man were nothing more than this he would bd^a mere 
animal. 

(2) But man is more tlian a mere animal, ( 2 ) tuo hiprhor 

reason and conscience and will. Through his power of tho oshouco o/ 
self -consciousness he contemplates himself as au object, 

and he contemplates his aeusations, feelings,* instincts, 
and impubes, as objects which must be controlled and 
reduced to order and made to harmonise with the char- 
acter of the self. It is this self-Consciousness, it is this 
gower of grasping together the individual self, and using 
It to build up a stable rational character, which makes 
the true life, the true selfhood of man. This higher and 
peculiarly human selfhood is personality. It is then the 
essence of personality that it is a unifying activity, an 
activity which seiises the many feelings and impulses of 
the individuality, and by subordinating them to the idea 
of a permanent self, organises them, reduces them to 
unity, and makes them express a higher spiritijal nature. 

A personal being can-do this because he is self-conscious, 
because he is abler to determine himself, because as 
rational he is able to discern tfie differences of excellence 
in the objects of desiri? of which he is conscious, ^nd Ibe- 
cause his apirifual nature can find no satisfaction except 
m fjprsonal life. 

Human personality does not consist in the gratifica- 
tion of the individual self, of the individual feelings and 

^ aphorism, “ Persona non est individuum. ” 
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impulses ; nor in the suppression of the individual self, 
of the individual feelings and impulses; it consists inJthe 
using of the individual sejf to.iealke the higher mlL iho 
truly personal life. 

§ 89. FenomiUty means Self-Realisation. 

Personality then is the true end of human life, and if 
vre woitld sum up the law of duty in single precept or 
command, that command would be, “ Be a true person ; 
use your natural individuality to make the true or ideal 
self of personality.” Man receives this command because 
he has ^ will Therefore he is asked ol* his own free 
will to conform ^o the law o/ his being, and the law of 
his being is consciously conceived by him as an ideal at 
which he ought to aim. In the case of the beings below 
man there is no free v;ill, therfe is no self-consciousness, 
there is no personality. Nature is unde^ law, man is 
commanded to subject himself to law. 

This explains why a man nought to subject himself to 
the law of his personality. Unless he does so he cannot 
be a person. Man has to make him^Qif.,a„, person by 
conscious effort. He will not be made a person through 
the working of natural forces, such as those, for instance, 
by which a tree is made a tree. Pe^onaljy^ 

tion^ consists jn the continuous and constant effort to 
fulfil the potentialities of personal! tyu 

§ 90. Pmomlity implies^i Self-Sacrifice. 

Jf we may regard the life of personalhiy as a life of* 
self-realisation, we may also regard it as a Itfe of self- 
sacrifice, using the word self howevei* in a d^Si^ent 
sense* When we say that the life of pe^^oAity is a life 
of'ielf^reslisation, we mean 
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the rati(mal self, the ideal self But when we say that 
the life of personality is a life of self-sac wt mean 
by the self the lower self, the separate seif, the self of 
particular fcelinj:;s and impulses, the self with which 
m(Ui, unfortunately, are often far more familiar tli&n 
with the higher ideal self This makes it all the more 
necessary for us to insist upon tlie fact that true personal 
life means the dying of the lowe** A man 

cannot allow himself to have separate feelings, and 
separate impulses, which he may seek to gratify by 
themselves^ He must take every one of these individual 
experiences aud subordinate them to the geneial ideal of 
personal life. In this wa} individuality must be ab 
Sorbed ii^to personality, and the separate self as separate 
must die. We must ‘‘crucify the flesh’’ if we would live 
the “ life of the spirit/* and fropn the death of the lowoi 
emerges the life of the higher self. Only this “ cjruci 
iixion,” this “death,” is not to be attained,^as is some- 
times supposed, by b^icpprefj^ion of the lower self, but by 
itd sfubordtnation to the hie of the highei self 

• 

8 91 . PeiHonalUt/ uitphes Lo&e jor ofhet 
It is impossible for a man to stand alone. Love is “Beupereon: 

. , , , .1. 1 • ' • 1 rosput and 

essential to persouakty, ana love nnphes relations witli love others ba 
other persons, A man cannot be a person except he 
comes in relation to other persems; “ItVill plainly 
appear, that therp*are as real and the same kind of 
indications in human natty e, that we were made for 
society and to do gaod to our Tellow-creatureg ; aa that 
we are intended to take care of our own life and health 
and private good.”^ And every person must be always 
a4 in itself a good which is in itself the good of all 
petsons ^yiike; a^person sees personality in j 0 yery^p^j:»iw^ 

JJamaH Katvret 1 * 
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and finds satisfaction in personality in every other person. 
If he IS to be a person, he must respect and love person- 
ality in other persons. ‘‘We are at once egoists and 
altruists in every moral action , each is an ego^ and each 
sees in his brother an alki ^ Thus the command 

be a person ” is not a selfish precept bidding us think 
only of ourselves. To be a } verson a man must love 
other peft^,ous, and the command “be a person” may be 
expanded into the fuller command, “be a person, and 
respect and love other persons.” 

“ To thine own self be true 
^iid it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. ” 

*■ i • 

§ 92 Man and Society. 

iTj The life of personality is thus that of a society or a 
system of beings each of whom is an end* in himself. 
Personality*tinite8 us with our fellowiuen. Individuality 
tends to separate us The cljitims of individuality may 
conflict, the claims of persons never conflict. 
person can and ought to seek the common good of ail 
persons, and in such good he will necessarily realise his 
own.^ * 

Even in respect of individuality a man cannot separate 
himself from his fellowmen. Our individuality is built 
up out of certain original natural foe^mgs, impulses, and 
tendencies, and the intellectual and mo^al training which 

we have received during^^our •life. 

• « 

^ Seth, op. cit.y p. 212. 

^ We have not thought it necessary to discuss separately a 
theory of the end as common good. Such a theory appears to * 
be included in the theory of peisonality or self-realisAtion un- 
folded in this chapter, and cannot be separately enunciated if 
it is to be philosophically intelligible. 
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This individuality connects us closely with society both by m- 

* , I)e7’3te3 uataro, 

I he nature with which we are horn we inhent, the and in mteiiei*- 

i-i . \ 1 * 1.1 tual and moral 

education which we receive, the language we speak, tho training, 
ideas we think, the customs we practise, are receive^ 
from society. Man makes himself, but •every man, 
even the greatest hero, can only make himself out of 
materials which he receives from society. Man is thus 
doubly connected with his fellowmen. He is c^nected 
with them through his individuality which he has re- 
ceived from society, and he is connected with them 
through hi§ personality which places him under the 
obligation of using his individuality for the fulfilment 
of the common good of alj persons. 

m 

§ 93 Permudity and Happiness, 

Is the complete and *harmoni#us life of personality i« tb© life ot 
happiness ? seeking an answer to this question we 
may notice the following points: 

(a) The life of personality when it lias become 
feet, is not a life of struggle and repression, but isper^oms 

rr«i • T naturallp finti 

spontaneous, free, and natural. The constant subordi- spoMamoudy 

. • - ... r. 1 1 -1 -n • fe'cod, therefor© 

nation of activities to nxed laws and purposes will give it must b© 
rise to virtuous habits of action, and virtuous habits 
of action are definite powers of right action. Habit is 
second nature. The virtuous man through jiersisting 
in right action has become habitually and therefore 
naturally virtuous. * Once he could have committed 
certain sins, now it would b» naturally impossible for 
him to do so. Eight iction in certain direction* is for 
him the easiesi;, way, the natural way, we might say, 
the only possible way, of acting, ^ 

(hi Ipi the second place, happiness, though it certainly (6) Happiness 

. ' , * , , ^ . 1 1. 1 • 1. hot a sum of 

implies pleasure, is not, as the hedonists suppose, a pleasures, 
sum of ple^h^i Happiness is a feeling of the whole 
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self as opposed to the pleasurable feeling of some one 
aspect of the self. Pleasure is the feeling which accom- 
panies the satisfaction of particular desires. Happiness 
is the feeling which accompanies the satisfaction of the 
self as* a whole. * 

(c) It would appear then that the life of perfect 
personality must produce happiness, and that there 
must bean ultimate coincidence between happiness and 
perfection. Natural law and ethical justice alike make 
this demand, and the coincidence follows a priori from 
the notions of perfection and happiness in themselves.^ 
But it would seem to be mft^leading to say that happi- 
ness is t^e perfect life of personality, flappiness is 
rather the crown of perfect personality, the bloom, as 
Aristotle calls it, of a virtuous life. 

Much less can we (^all happiness the end of life, for 
the end of life cannot be mere feeling. Moreover, 
unless we define happiness as the feeling which accom- 
panies the satisfaction of l^ie true self, and affirm that 
happiness cannot be felt short of the satisfaction of the 
true self, we must admit that a man may feel entirely 
happy without having attained, or having nearly at- 
tained, perfect personal life. 

As Carlyle has said, blessedness . is „ .bettei: th>n 
happiness, 2 understanding by happiness the feeling of 
self-satisfSu)tion, which we may have when we We 

^ ' ‘ t 

' Cf. Butler, Upon Human Katur^i III , ad fiimn; where, 
from a slightly different poiat of view, he says, “Duty and 
intfterestiare perfectly coincident; for tiie moat part in this world, 
bat entirely and in every instance if we take .j# the future, and 
the whole ; this being implied in the notion # a good sud per- 
fect administration of things. ” , ^ ^ 

^Carlyle, Bariw Memrttia, Bk, 11. chap* iiSi “There is lu man 
a h%hnr than love of Happiness : he can do without Happiness, 
M instead thereof hnd B^ednsss.'^ 
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harmoT)iR(Mi our activities by some rule of life ; and by 
blessed uess the feeling which arises when we have 
sacrificed an existing harmony of activities to a higher 
conception of life. If happiness were the end of life 
moral progress would be stopped. 

§ 94. Penoihohtf/ as tlie Moral tiiamiard. 

In wliat sense is the ideal of personality thf#standard (a)Thcoreti- 
of right action ? In discussing the question of the moral a?ity iarbeeu 
standard we concluded that the moral standard was the ttKimoMi 
ideal of personality as discerned hy moral reason, and 
we pointed out a number of rules grounded, in moral 
reason which might practically serv^ as tests of right 
action. We also said that for the plain ordinary man 
the standard of right action was conscience, wliich is 
moral reason enriched Vitli a rwnu))er of acquired con 
ceptions, feqjings and tendencies. 

We found, however, that a large number of moral 
philosophers were not cantent to stop here. It was 
argued that reasonable action must be consciously 
directed towards some end. Moral feason cannot com- 
mand us to act in certain ways unless it shows us some 
end, some good to be attained hy so acting. If it did 
not do this moral reason would be unreasonable in its 
commands. We then went on further to ask, what is 
the end of right conduct? And the answer ^o which we 
have heou led is Jbfiat the end of right conduct is the 
ideal of human personality ;and the ideal of human per- 
sonality we have fofind to be the complete and •har- 
monious development of human energies. It is the 
Using of the individual self for the purpose of developing 
a univereal perJional character. 

Such an account of the end of human life has been i 

theoretically of great value, but practically it does not 
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seem at first sight to help us much to determine in the 
concrete, what is right and what we ought to do. For 
if we ask definitely and specifically what is the ideal of 
hyman life we shall be told that it is habitual right 
action. ’ So that our argument seems to have become a 
circle. We seem to have returned to the point from 
which we started. 


§ 95. Moral Life is hy Faith. 

But it is part We ought not, pcrhaps, to be surprised that it should 
probationTo be SO. Rcfiectiou on the nature of our moral life should 
which we cannot show US 4 that man IS here m a state or probation, 
fully di&cern. ^ 1^0 pf Jaith, not of sight. The 

divine mind no doubt sees with perfect clearness the 
ideal of human nature, and hence knows with perfect 
certainty what it is ab^lutoly rfght for a man to do at 
every moment of his existence. Had mai> this know 
ledge his whole way of life would be perfectly plain 
before him. He would be advancing to a goal which 
he would always see with perfect distinctness. Under 
such circumstance we can hardly imagine a man taking 
the wrong path, and human life would no longer be a 
state. of probation. As it is, naan is not allowed to see 
clearly the end of his life. His life is surrounded with 
mystery. He is required to advance towards a. goal 
which he cannot see, but in which he is to believe. To 
guide him in his advance he is given* moral reason, and 
morftljreason is limited.^ 

mtiral reason is sufficient. We may say with con- 
fidence that the light of reason is alwajf sugeient, to 
show , a his duty in the immediate prese^nt^ . All 
that k tequi]t:<?d of a inan is that he in 

^s reason, so that he may make those right steps on the 
duty he ought , to . make..a4* 


Tfltmwal reason 
ia suJSoieut 
ffUiSe for tht' 
of daily 
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the present time, and that he shall believe that when he 
has made those steps his reason will again show him tiie 
further right steps which he ought to tahe. He must 
have fajth in his reason, and faith in the reality of that 
ideal towards which his reason is guiding 1dm. *Human 
life is like a maiL w^alking in darkness, and reason is like 
lany) whicli he carries with him, which shows him a 
limited portion of the way before him, casting «ipon it a 
limited pool of light in which he is required to walk. If 
he advances in that light, the- lamp, advancing with him, 
shows him a further portion of the way, and so advancing 
he will in the end reach his goal. But if the nviu stands 
still, and because he cannyt see the e^d of the way re- 
fuses to advance at all, that man is lost. 


§ 96. Butler's Theory of iffatnre as the Ewl>, 

The theoBy of Personality as the end of human life is 
substantially identical with Butler’s view that the true 
end of human life is to*live according to nature, to 
** follow nature,” to do right because it is the law of 
our nature. But the term ‘PerRon^ity’ is to bo pre- 
ferred to the term ‘Human Nature' inasmuch as it is 
more concrete and more accurate, and stands in need of 
no such qualifications as Butler is compelled to attach 
to the term ‘Nature,' as, for instance, when he speaks 
of a * higher ' and a ‘ lower nature,' of a ‘ truer nature,' 
of a ‘ real nature,' of a ‘ real proper nature.' 

Butler's theory is to be found in his three sermons 
Upon Human Natnr^, and is not easily repreaentetl by 
quoted extr&ts. But the following passages will, per- 
haps, i^orv6 both to indicate somewhat of his* theory, and 
to expMfa the advantage of using the term ‘Personality' 
in place of Butler's more ambiguous and abstract expres- 
sion^ “If by following nature were meant only acting 


Tlic tboury ni 
Fersrtimlitv 
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as we please, it would indeed be ridiculous to speak of 
nature as any guide in morals: nay, the very mention 
of deviating from nature would be absurd ; and the 
mention of following it, when spoken by way, of dis- 
tinction, would absolutely have no meaning. . . . Let 
it, however, be observed, that though the words hvman 
rmtwre are to be explained, yet the real question of this 
discourse^ is not concerning the meaning of words, any 
otherwise than as the explanation of them may be 
needful to make out and explain the assertion, that 
every man is naturally a law to himself^ that every one may 
jmd withm himself the rule of rights and ohligatiom to follow 
This assertiomis to be explained “ by observing that 
nature is considered in different views, and Hhe word 
used m different senses; and by showing in what view 
it is considered, and iit what sense the word is used, 
when intended to express and signify that which is 
the guide of life, that by which men are a law unto 
themselves.^’ ‘‘The natural Supremacy of reflection or 
conscience being thus established ; we may from it form 
a distinct notion of what is meant by hurmm nature^ 
when virtue is said to consist in following it, and vice 
in deviating from it. As the idea of a civil constitution 
implies in it united strength, various subordinations, 
under one ^ direction, that of the supreme authority; 
the different strength of each parti<jular member of the 
society not coming into the idea; whereas if you leave 
out the subordination, ^fhe ftnion, the one direction, you 
destroy ^nd lose it: so reason, several ^^petitea, pas- 
etona, and affections, prevailing in difl^l^t degrees of 
strength, is not that idea of a nomon nature^ 

but that mtwe consists in those sev^raJ^^^uci^l^ con- 
sidered as having a natural respect to each othcr^^ j|n 
’ t|ie^veral naturally 
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8iiperior principle of reflection or conscience. Evei’jr 
instinct, propension within, is a real jwt of our 
nature, but not the whole: add to these the superior 
faculty, whose office it is to adjust, manage, and preside 
over them, and take in this its natural sui^eriority, and 
you complete the idea of iiuman nature/’ 
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CHAPTER X 
OBLIGATION AND DESERT. 

We have considered the nattire of the distinction of 

< 

V right and wrong as applied to human conditct We 
have also discusseS the nature of human goojcl, that is, 
the end of human life. There still remains a further 
set of questions to be discussed, ‘the questions connected 
with duty or obligation. AVhen we recognise that an 
action is right we furtiier recognise that we ought to do 
it. The question is as to wjiat we mean when we use 
the term ought, What is ‘oughtness'? We shall see 
that * ought' like ‘'right' is a notion which eludes defini- 
tion, and is too simple to be defined. 

§ 97. Theories which deny Moral Obligation. 

(1) According to there is really no such 

thing as obligation. The use of the word ‘ought' is 
irrational. There is no law or lawgiver to constrain us 
to act rightly. Obligatior\ is a mere feeling within us, 
and is purely subjective and peasonal. What we call 
the authority of conscience means the aifcthority of my 
conscience. 

£(^in ./would 

science ".means the demands of my pdv^ liking. It 

even for me, 

tAA ” 


come to thia, that the''^‘^lniiajoritT ’0^ 
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such authority as I may choose to attach to ray owij 
fancies. Bcnthara thus denounces all appeals to a moral 
faculty as sheer dogmatism. 

This theory flatly contradicts our moral experience. 
How can the a-uthority of ’conscience mean the demands 
of my private likings, when I myself bend and submit 
to its aut^iority against my likings ? 

(2) The second form of this denial of the authority 
of conscience runs thus: — Admitting (in consequence 
of the foregoing criticism) that obedience to my con- 
science must be for me a matter of obligation and not 
of liking, still my conscience and the moral order of 
my impulses cannot bind pthers. Foy them the moral 
order may i>e quite different. 

This too, quite contradicts our moral experience : — 

(а) The moral value knd ranfoof my desires does not 
depend on an^y peculiarity in me. It belongs to the very 
nature of the desires and is the same for all men. • 

(б) The obligation which binds me becomes dead 

and meaningless, if it does not similarly bind others. 
Obligation, felt by man in the dictates *of his conscience, 
operates in two directions at one and the same time; it 
“imposes on him a dnty, and invests him with a right; 
and to deny this reciprocity, yet hold him bound, is to 
retain the ghost of obligation, when you have cut away 
that postulate of a common human nature, wliich alone 
links it to life.” ^ • * 

(c) It is the natural assumption of all men that their 
consciences are alike, Just as their intellects are alfke. 
Dr. Martineau'^^weli says that “ the supposition of ^ sub- 
jective ' morals fer, nb less absurd than that of ‘subjective * 
mathematiios.” V • ^ y 


tineau: 0 / Ethical vOlUIIs P- 10^* 

It, 
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Lastly, to the general position it may be replied that 
if obligation js not an illusioir, if out conscience and 
its testimony are to bo truvsted as our other faculties 
are, obligation cannot be pur<*h Mibjective L cannot 
depend on ^ny nnlividuai consciousness, it must liind 
all alike. 


other 

gophers idiftil 
but 

explnii it 
onuin'ously uh 


(1) a reJaliuu 
siihsigUii^ 
bet worn the 
whole and the 
part- (' </., 
iiL|et liO. 


OiJ, Theottf wlmli admit hat mistake ttUigation 

On th(' otlier hand there are a large number oi moral- 
ists who admit tliat obligation is something more than 
a mere Iceling in the mind, and that it is a real rela- 
tion sujisisting between real olijects. But they give 
erroneous accounts of the ^two terms berwetm which 
obligation subsists, and so they give an. erroneous 
account oi* the nature of moral obligation itself. 

(1) It has been said, for instance, that the moral 
law is invested witli the authority of tl^ whole over 
tlie pai‘t, and that obligation arises from the fact 
that self-realisation implies the conscious attachment 
of the iiidivnlual sell to the infinite all-embracing 
whole. 

This view, which is ]mt forth by StiOthe, explains 
mortal obligation to b<^ Ukj relation which subsists between 
the wliole and the pait* Man is told that lie ought to 
strive to be a whole, or rather to strive to live in the 
infinite al? embracing whole. 

It does not appear at all clear why the whole should 
have authority over the jiarb. The whole is of course 
larger than the part, £ut why shlflild authority arise out 
of mere largeness 1 Mere excess of buHk can at best 
mean greater power, not greater authority. Conscious- 
ness of lesser power may produce a %Iilig of compulsion 
but not a sense of obligation, in relation to the greater 
power. 
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(2) Tt has been said, again, that the moral law is ( 2 ) a relation 
jnvestod with the authority ot life in its completeness tween partial 

! , . ‘ and coniyiloti' 

over the momentary interest. vicwnofiite- 

This view, which is put forth by Herbert Spencer^ ^ohc4, , 
explains moral obligation to lie the relation which sub- 
sists between partial and momentary views and the 
widest views of life. The widest views are always more 
conducive to life. Thus the idea of saving am^ storing 
up food is more conducive to life than the immediate 
desire to consume food, and a hir sighted consideration 
for the good of society is more conducive to welfare than 
the short-sighted policy of stealing. Guidance* by the 
widest views in the long ^nin conduces to welfare and 
therefore has the higher author ity. 

This view misses th<‘ idea of moral authority alto- 
gether. It only shows that guidawe,e by the widest view 
of life is moi;p prudent. The violation of moral obliga- 
tion, in this sense of the term, could only be regarded as 
a blunder, it could not be spoken of as a sin , it would 
be imprudent, but not immoral. And obligation, so 
regarded, is mercl}" an obligation to be long-sighted and 
thrifty, not an obligation to be virtuous and good. 

(3) It has also been maintained that the moral law is 
invested with the authority of society over the individual, nuhststfl 

This view, which is put forth by Mr. Leslie , Stephen, 
explains moral obligation to be the relation which sub- > 

sists between society and the individual. Man is told 
that he ought to reverence thenvel^are of society, society 
being an organism in wffich the use&lness and wetfare’of 
the members d4)end upon the whole and its welfare. 

If this theory were regarded by its exponents as a 
partial but inooi»^l0te statement it might be taken as 
true so far as it goes^ There are teleological implications 
of society which would carrj^ the idea of 
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obligation on to its proper meaning. But if the obliga- 
tion to society is regarded merely as the superior strength 
of our social feelings, the notion of obligation to a 
supreme moral authority is completely missed. 

c^ Obliggtum, 

A very much better account of moral obligation is 
given hj gidgwick, who ^ys that moral pblig^^ion 
does not signify a mere subjective feeling, non^that 
certain rules of conduct are supported by extern^-l 
sanctions or prescribed under penalties, and declares 
that the notion is too elementary to be defined ^nd 
must be taken aa ultimate and unanalyi^able. ' We can 
only say that there is such an obligation imposed upon 
us, and that though the obligation is in a sense indi- 
vidual, since I ought to do only what I can do, yet the 
obligation is also objective, that is, “that# what I judge] 
‘right?’ or ‘what ought to be’ must, unless I am in 
error, be thought to be so' by all rational beings who 
judge truly of the matter.” ^ ^ 

Dr. Sidgwick seems to be correct in saying that 
obligation is not a mere feeling in the mind, but that it 
is an unique and objective relation. And there is nothing 
in his account which seems to be contrary to fact. But 
it is not complete. He does not tell us the two terms 
between which the relation subsists. One of these terms 
is evidently the human self which feels the obligation. 
The question is, whaj^ is the nature of the second term t 
Tp wbbm is the obligation due ? ^ 


§ 100 . To whom is OhUgaUm duef . 
, We that 


, cii-t 
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obligation is due to tbk idml 1 In a 
c^jaiu ,$§use doubtless W3 can. The ideal of humanity 
is in a sense a binding moral authority. But obligation 
is not dtje to the ideal of humanity as an abstraction. A 
canno^ claim allegiance from us. Not 
until it is invested with a realistic interpretation does it 
have any power over us. jQhIigaUuai&.iJhj^ ta.tbe 


have any power over us. jQhIigaUuai&.iJhj^ ta.tbe Yes: l»i so famw 
idfial,o£.huraanity as actually found in a real peifon other as a mi person, 
than the man who owes the obligation. Without at 
second person in whom the ideal of humanity mayj 
be found actually reaiisqd no obligation could aris^ 

Obligation, is therefore a relation between ^>erson8,| 
and the other term in the relation •besides ourselvesl 
must be sdmo higher person. This may be shown asr 
follows. 

Dr. Martineau has well argued that an absolutely ab isolated pot*, 
isolated perscfti could not be subject to obligation.^ He Subject ^ 
takes two cases-. * 


(1) Assume that this Absolutely isolated person's 
pleasures differ only in quantity, Thpn how can there 
be any obligation for him to prefer, let us say, the love 
of intellectual pleasure to the love of sensual pleasure 1 
Between whom does it subsist ? 


(a) Does one of the motives owe obligation to the* 

other? Obviously obligation cannot subsist beWeen two 
phenomena. ^ 

(b) Does he owe •obligation to himself ? Clearly the 
same self cannot at th^ same* moment impose and o;^ 
the obligation and there are here not two selves but 
two phenomenal states of the same self (viz., the self 
inclining to intellectual pleasure, and the same self in- 
elking to sensual pleasure). Between these obligation 
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(c) Does he owe the obligation to his true or higher 
self? Theronly test which an absolutely isolated being 
can have of his true character must be his general ten- 
dency ^during the past. If we say that he pught to 
choos(^ inteKectual pleavsure because this accords with 
his true ciiaracter, we must mean that h63 ought because 
his general tendency has been to choose intellectual 
pleasure', and this must be because he finds a greater 
quantity of enjoyment in it. Such an explanation docs 
not help us, for such prudential considerations cannot 
give rise to obligation. , 

(2) A'ksume that his pleasure differs in qvuhtif as well 
as (qmnidij. Will there be row any obligation to take 
the more refined pleasure? No, for to wholn can this 
obligation be duo? You can simply say that he will 
show bad taste if he chooses the coarser pleasure. As 
long as we merely attribute to bis impuhes subjective 
differences of quality depeaiding on his own consciousness 
there can be no authority. , *It is not till we attribute to 
them differences , of preference in the estimation of 
another person higher than *he is, that obligation can 
arise for him. 

It would seem then to result from what we have said 
that obligation is an uniejue and objective relation sub- 
sisting between two persons of whom one is- higher in 
moral worth than the other, the Ivgher person claiming 
the obligation in so far as ho actually embodies the ideal 
of humanity. Thus iy thi end-all obligation is due to 
God. ^Dr. Martineau puts the" matter well “If I 
rightly interpret this sentiment, I cannot, therefore, stop 
within my own limits, but am irresistibly carried on Jto 
the recognition of another than 1 * Nor does that 
^ other ^remain without further witness the predicate 
iW I ' takes me yet W.step what 
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arn T ? A person : ‘ higher ' than whom no thing 

assuredly- -no mere pht^riumenon — <.iui be but only 
another person, greater and higher and of deeper in- 
eight.” 1 ^ 

We, know no other person bat God to, whom this 
sentiment would point. Thus the idea of obligation if 
it is to be explained and not explained away leads us to 
the idea of God to whom obligation is due, becjiuse lie 
contains in Himself the sum of all perfections, and must 
actually have that group of perfections which will con- 
stitute the ideal of human nature. The ideal of person- 
ality is thus seen to bo a Personal God Who is, virtue 
of His very nature, an etejnal law of^ righteousness to 
all persons, ♦and the end of human life is from this new 
point of view seen to lie in conformity to the moral per- 
fection which is the source of oiiritnoral ideah 

Thus tlie ultimate rule for the moral life is the nature 
of God, and the ide«al for man is nothing less than the 
Divine Perfection, in so far. as it has been revealed or 
communicated to man. But two further points must be 
noticed. In the first place, moral obligation does not 
arise merely from the contemplation of an example. It 
arises from the fact that the perfect and infinite personal 
Grod stands in intimate and indissoluble relation to 
ourselves, and we to Him. It is because God loves 
mankind that the perfection of the divine nafure, in so 
far as man can see i^ is a law to man, and the obligation 
to do right an obligation du* to^God. In the second 
place, the moral law is Ifot merely an arbitrary commaChd 
addressed to tlfe individual will, the violation of which 
is an outrage against love. It is the necessary and 
ultimate expression of the divine wisdom ; it embodies a 
principle of the working of the divine wisdom itself*^ 
^ s Typea of JEthicaX Theory ^ VoL IL 
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and it is obligatory because by it alone can the will of 
man be brought into harmony with the will of God, 
which harmony is an end adopted both by human reason, 
^nd by human consciousness of the divine love as afford- 
ing the goal,, of human endeavour. 

Summary of tiie The whole argument may be summarised thus : “ Man, 
is conscious of an imperative obligation upon his conduct. 
It is not a physical necessity, disguised in an/ shape or^ 
form, for he is also conscious of being free either toj 
accept or decline it. It cannot originate within him, forj 
he has no power to unmake it; and it accomplishes 
purposes which its agent does not at the time foresee— 
results to himsel/ and othejs which he can recognise 
afterwards as rational, but which his owm. individual 
reason could never have designed. It caRi^ot he the 
voice of other men, ^though human law may give it 
partial utterance ; for it speaks to his motives, which no 
law csen fathom, and calls him to attainments which no 
jaw can reach. Xe.t with all its independence of human 
authorship it has the notes of personality it. It 
commands our will with an authority which we can only 
attribute to a conscious will It constrains us to modes 
of action which are not of our own seeking, yet which 
issue in results that only reason could have planned It 
educates our character with a nicety of influence irre- 
sistibly Suggestive of paternal care. The philosophers 
who have proved it, the saints and heroes wbo^ have^ 
obeyed and loved it, the sinners who have defied- it, are! 
agreed* in this. And tlie inevi&ble inferepe must be 
that i t ifl| the v oice. of-a^Pmonal 

^Illingworth; Human and 1^0, lilt 
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§\oi. liMdeqmic 

Themies. * 

(1) From these considerations we may see how far it 
is true to say that the moral law is invested \^ith tfie 
authority of humanity as the ideal type over particular 
men. 

This view explains moral obligation to be tljp relation 
which subsists between the individual man and the 
ideal of his nature. Thus Richard Rothe says that 
such a man in trying to be his true self must con- 
form to the ideal of* humanity} and more 

generally says that every^ rational being must make his 
will conform to the id(‘a of the universal will of rational 
being. 

Such views are not altogether* fanciful It is correct 
to say that % man ought to respect the i«leal of his own 
nature. But we must further add, to completio these 
views,— , 

4 (a) that this ideal is not the average type of character 
' which we find in the majority of nien, but an exalted 
type of character to which men very seldom, if ever, 
approximate^ ; 

{b) that this ideal is not j. mere generalisation of a 
group of perfections which cannot be found in any real 
person, is actually realised in the in&nitrf.perfections 
of it is a portion of the actual 

char^ter of God revealed to man as the ideal of his 
possible perfection.^ The aufliority of tha typical 
humanity/i^ 'the authority of the divine standard of 
duty rev^ai^ to man. 

would be a* reasonable question to ask, ‘how revealed 
As Christians we should reply, “ both naturally in the 
iiow of man, and historically in the per^h 4 Jesu^^Ohrist.^*, v - , 


Thus wo may 
see how far and, 
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(2) that it Is (2) We also see that to a certain extent Green is 
iSinnhmisoif. right in saying that essence of,mor^l 

duty to be imposed by a man on himself.”^ By this 
& 3 feen means that t^i^e obligation which binds us is not 
^Jion to' our , nature. Men usually think of the moral 
law as a set of commands proceeding from a being who 
is different from us and who arbitrarily imposes them 
upon us. tj But the moral law is the law of our own 
. nature, the law according to which our nature must grow 
in seeking its own good, and its obligation consists in 
this very fact. Moreover, the divine being who imposes 
the law dees not remain without us. He enters into our 


very life. He is tljc spirit of , our humanity which sets 
before us the ideal of a perfect life, and |)«‘bnounces 
obedience to duty to be necessary for its realisation. In 
this way it may be said that duty is imposed upon a 
man by himself, because it arises from his# idea of an 
absolute?- perfection to be realised in and by him, and 
this idea is part of his coiiycious life in communion 
with God. 

(3) that It 18 (3) Lastly, we may even admit much truth in Mr, 

BodSy over the^ Stephen's contention that the moral Jaw is in- 

authority of society over the individual. 
But to complete this view we may point out that society 
being an organism implies an organiser, viz., God (its 
necessary telleological implication), and that we ought to 
reverence the welfare of society because we ought to 
reverence the will of God which is expressed in the social 
orgaAismt Moreover, it is only on\ basis of personality 
that society can be constructed and explained | and if by 
the Authority of society' is meant the obligation to^ 
conform to the laws of personal life, the* phrase at once 
ac^^es a meaning both adequate and intelligible. 

^ Green : Pfokgomm^ P* 354i, 
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Before leavini; the question of moral oblieatiou it will raio.>’sacconnt 
be necessary to consider Faley s account oi the, matter, subjective and , 

^ , ' . 1 • 1 1 hope 

says that moral consciousness, that iy> the dictates of hoaven or 
of reason and conscience, will not account for moral 
obligation. Moral consciousness is a mere subjective 
iCaaling. We may despise conscience and disregard 
the dictates of reason, l^i^ral obligation is not duo 
to the exi^stence of moral consciousness at all It is 
maintained solely by tjie hope of heaven and fear 
of bell . 

(1) PMey mistakes the issue. Thc^ controversy is not 
between the authority of a set of pleasures and pains 
due to heaven and hell and the authority of a set of 
subjective feelings, but the confroversy is between the 
authority of* a set of sentient pleasures and pains and 
the authority of the same pleasures and pains when 
regarded as 1‘ulfilling the judgments pronounced by our 
conscience. Those who believe that moral authority 
belongs to conscience may avail themselves of heaven 
and hell as. a suppoit of authority, but they prefer first 
to appeal to conscience. 

(2) The pleasures of heaven and the pains of hell have 
no authority in themselves ; whatever authprity they 
have comes to theip as fulfilling the verdicts of con- 
science and is due to conscience. 

(3) Paley’s account is solf-dbntr^dictory. He supposes 
a man to havp moral Reeling and yet not to feerit. All 
he can mean is that if we do not believe in future 
rewards and punishments, conscience will be ci^rtailed of 
its adequate sup^iorts. 

If there is a moral faculty, conscience, it has authority 
and it can do its work. There is no more reason fui; 
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distrusting its testimony than there is for distrusting ojar 
other faculties. ^ 

S 103. 

whatismeart The coiisKleiatiou of Paley’s accouiit of moral obliga- 
ofmo^SityT” tioii s(*ems to lead naturally to the consideration of wliat 
aie called the sanctions of morality. 

By th^ sanction of a legal enactment a lawyer means 
^ the penalty attached to any infringement of it. By the 
sanctions of the moral law tlie moral philosopher means 
the hapi)y consequences which will reward obedience to 
the monJ law, and the unha]jpy consequences which will 
punish di.sob<‘dienqo. . 

In this sense we ha\e live sorts of saAictions of 
morality : — 

(1) The Natwal or Phs/ncal S(inrJimi,—V>y this is meant 
the pliysical pleasures which follow right conduct, and 
the physical pains which follow wrong conduct. For 
instance, temperance keeps tlie body healthy, whereas 
intemperance produces pain and disease. 

(2) The Pol ft fra J or Legal SaTidion.^B) ‘this is meant 
the rewards which arc given by law to right conduct, and 
mora especially the punishment inflicted on wrong*<joers. 

(3) The ^Social Saadioa. - By this wo mean the esteem, 
the approbation, and the gratitude of our fellowmen 
which reward right conduct in society, and the disgrace 
and disapprobation of our fellowwoii which punish 
wrong conduct in society. ® 

(4*) l^ie Moral Sanction* — By^ this is meant the 
self-esteem, the inward peace of mind, which rewards 
right conduct, and the remorse which puhishes wrong 
conduct. 

(5) The lidigious Scmdioih, — By this is meant the future 
\JieAvenly rew^itds which God will give to the righteous, 


(1) Natural 01 
ghyeicttl sano- 


(2) PolltinU <.r 
legal sanction, 


(S) Social 
sanction, 


«Ut' 
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a|d the future punishment and condemnation in hell 
wnich await the unrighteous. 

The criticism which has been applied to Paley will criticinm of 
apply to all interpretations of the sanctions of morality 
as sources of moral obligation. We do not deny that 
these sanctions exist, but we affirm that they cannot 
possibly account for moral obligation, though they may 
strengthen and enforce the feeling of obligatiojji when it 
exists. The happy or unhappy consequences of action, 
whether physical or mental, earthly or heavenly, cannot 
in themselves be regarded as rewards or punishments. 

They are merely consequences. They only cevne to be 
regarded as rewards or ^ punishmei]|f s when they are 
recognised as enforcing the verdict of conscience or 
moral reason. Thus the authority in which these so- 
called sanctions clothe themselves is entirely the gift 
of the moral consciousness. 

In the second place, right acts done in the -hope of 
reward or out of fear of punishment would not be 
morally right at all. They would not show that the 
person M^ho Hid them was right,* they would only 
show that Jie was prudent. Mr. Muirhead has happily 
remarked that “to any but the Hedonist the phrase 
* sanctions of morality' is suspiciously like a contra- 
diction in terms/' ^ 


§ 104. God arid Duty to Man^ 

It appears then that all jnen are under obligation to Aiiduty 
do what is right, s^ far as thiy know what, is right. 

This ob%|tien is finally and completely due to God, 
and it is due to Him because He, the Divine Person, 
bas actually iu Himself all the perfections which con- 
stitute the human ideal, and is thue the eternal law qf 
^ Muirhead ; p* 103. 
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righteousness to all persons. Hence, whenever a 
recognises any duty within himself, he knows that rfis 
duty is already recognised and willed by God, and that 
he is bound to God in the matter of this duty. Tims 
tfiere ca*ii be no duty for man which is not owed \>y.man 
to God. 

But it very often happens that a man recognises a 
duty towards his fellowman, which that fellowman does 
not recognise at all. A charitable man may recognise 
that it is his duty to attend to the poor and the sick, 
although these men, were they well, might never con- 
sider it ^their duty to do such acts of kindness. In 
this case the duty cannot be owed to the men, they are 
lower than the person who owes the duty. Hence the 
duty is owed to God. 

There are again a number of duties which are well 
recognised and which all men expect of theii^ fellowmen 
All me», for instance, expect not to be molested when 
they walk abroad. All persops stand on the same level 
in respect of such duties, and we may without impro- 
priety say that sucH duties are owed to oui* fellowmen. 


ETHIC^. 


g 105. AcqmHiiion of Merit and Demmit 
From these considerations as to the extent to which 
obligation can bind one person to another we may 
deduce cerfain conclusions as to merit and desert as 
existing between persons. , 

Merit and demerit as between two persons is measured 
by the mutually understood stanJfard of duty. A ac- 
quires merit towards B, when A's treatment of B exceeds 
the mutually understood standard of duty, and he incurs^ 
demerit towards B when it falls short of the mutually 
understood standard of duty. 
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§ 106. ^^Qqn we acquire Merit 

Can we acquire merit towards Godl No ; lor we can Munt cannot 
never transcend our obligations to Him. A person toV^ds God, 
acquire! merit towards another person when he •exceeds 
this mutually understood standard. Hence we may 
determine the extent of our obligation to God. God 
does not require that we should come up to th^ absolute 
ideal of His infinite perfection, which is quite beyond our 
understanding, and which, therefore, is not a mutually 
understood standard of duty. But God does require us 
to come up to that relative ideal of perfect lyimanity, 
which is revealed to us in conscience if we oidy use 
conscience^, rightly. This ought to be the mutually 
understood standard of duty between God and man, and 
we are under obligation to conform to this standard. 

This obligjation men might fulfil, but they never can 
acquire merit towards God because they never can tran- 
scend it. Nay, rather, mjn always fall short even of 
what they understand to be their duty to God, and this, 
worse still, evmi falls far short of that* ideal of humanity 
which* is the true measure of their obligation to God. 

Thus all self-reliance for moral harmony with God is 
utterly cut away. 

§ we Mquire Mmt towards our Fe^owmm? 

Can we acquire ^erit towards" our foilowmen-^^ "Yes : hut it can be 
for we may and often do tr^mscend our obligation to towaids^our 
them. ‘ 

The extent of the obligation which subsists between 
different persons depends on the mutually understood 
standard of duty ; and among men it may be said to 
vary with the nature of the act expected and the nature 
of the mutual understanding expecting it. Thus between 
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man and man, a mutual understanding, though it cannot 
make wrong acts binding, makes an indifferent afet 
obligatory, and gives a double obligation to right acts ; 
a^d again, if the obligation is explicitly fixed in language 
or writing, it. becomes more binding. Now amdug men 
the mutually understood standard of duty is very low, 
and the mutual understanding is often very uncertain 
and far from clear. Hence it will be quite possible for 
a* man in his actions to far exceed his obligations to his 
fellowmen, to transcelid the mutually understood standard 
of duty, and so to acquire merit towards his fellowmen. 

Modern Humanitarians say* that since all obligation 
rests on the authority of the moral law, all right actions 
are equally due to our fellowmen. Charity \ is due to 
them as much as justice. This is a false *and confused 
view. As between man and man the claims of charity 
and of justice are not equally valid. Justi/^e is part of 
the mutually understood standard of duty, charity is 
not But when a man has recognised in bis heart that 
charitable actions are required of him by God, then, 
as between the man and God, charity is as obligatory 
as justice. Thus ivhile justice can bo demanded by man 
from man, charity must adopt the language of pleading. 
Otherwise we ^ erect a false standard of dut/ on the one 
hand, and create false expectations on the other. The 
ministriitions of charity would be more wholesome and 
more dignified, if they were done “hpt as unto men, but 
unto God.” 

f 


Tli^ere is another my in which the merit o>f right 
<iildai^,nay be estimated, which deiiends on the edh^ 
term in t^e narrower it besn,%ir 
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sijdoiation that man is in a state of probation and is 
tmirefore subject to temptation. From this point of 
view merit is that moral value which we assign to right 
action when we measure its value by the strength of tlve 
temptation which the doer of the act had to overcome. 

The stronger the temptation, the greater the merit of 
right action; the slighter the temptation, the greater 
the demerit of wrong action. Merit arises from the fact 
that all men alike are in a state of probation, that is to 
say, they are exposed to temptations of various kinds 
and degrees, but their temptations are never such that 
they could not have been overcome. Temptation again 
arises from the fact that sopie impulse^ which are lowest 
ill the eyes»of conscience, are strongest in our liking, and 
take the lead ; and some impulses, which are highest in 
the eyes of conscience, ^re weakest in our liking. The 
stronger the#«?rong impulses are, and the more the order 
of our liking differs from the order of conscienfte, the 
greater the temptation, and hence the smaller the de- 
merit of wrong action. 

It follows at’once that the most vicious and repulsive 
life need not be the most sinful. For those lives are the 
most vicious and repulsive wliich are lived by persons 
whose whole nature has been distorted by the degrada- 
tion of their surroundings. For such the temptation 
to do wrong is strongest, and, therefore, the sin of 
doing wrong is lea^. 

§ 109. Merit and 

Lastly, a distinction has been drawn by Dr, Martineau PerfotTmanwof 
between desert and merit "based upon the consideration 
that there, number of 

dearly mMTl aiiill t for all men and to 

I*'” 




ttie sphere of pledged duty. The right performance 
of pledged , duties under ordinary temptation has 


desert. 



CHAPTER XT. 


DUTIES AND VIRTUES. 

S I IQ/ Meaning of the tenm I)ut%es jmi..Su'hf:^. 

Thk life ®f ripfht action in the concrete assumes a Duty and virile 
number of different forms or aspects which it is usol'iil 
to distinguish and define. If we legai’d morality as 
esserttially obedience to the moral law these aspects of 
moral life will appear as dntte^^ and in enumerating 
them we shall be giving aiable of fundamental duties. 

If with the ancients we regard morality as the outcome 
of a character ’habitually disposed to do what is right, 
these aspects of moral life will appear as virtues, as 
excellent habits of will, and in enumerating them we 
shall be giving a list of cardinal virtues. Duty and 
virtue are two ways of describing the same tiding, — virtue 
is the term used by |incients, duty is the favo\irite term 
with modern writess. The life of right action may also 
be regarded under a third aSpecJ, as manifesting itself 
in society and in social institutions, and if we were to 
review morality in the concrete from this point of view, 
w^e should have to give a list of moral instUutirm re- 

lity gives effect to tho, 
is^thei poi4tf<|to^^ 


gmrded as the mode in >irhie]^ piora 
various wmats of mankiu|li>^iiPWs 
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of view of Plato. But whether we regard the life|)f 
right action^ as manifested in duties, or in virtues, or in 
institutions, we must always remember that these differ- 
ejit aspects of morality are forms of a single lifej forms 
of moral lifof which may be distinguished, but cannot be 
separated ; aspects of an indivisible unity which merge 
into one another ; or, at most, stages of a development, 
each of which leads inevitably to the next beyond it. 

Setting aside the consideration of moral institutions, 
with which ethical writers do not commonly deal, we 
may now proceed to the enuiperation and classification 
of the fifndamental virtues or duties. 

Aie the spheres Before proceeding, however, to a classification, it is 
tu^oofncident?^* necessary to discuss the question as to Whether the 
spheres of duty and virtue are coincident. I)r Sidgwick 
is inclined to draw a distinction. “ In its common use,^’ 
he says, “each term seems to include sbmethinj ex- 
cludedf from the other. We should scarcely say that it 
was virtuous — under ordinury circumstances — to pay 
one’s debts, or giv,e one’s children a decent education, or 
keep one’s aged parents from starving; because these 
are duties which most men perform, and ouly bad men 
neglect. Again, there are excellent actions which we do 
not commonly call duties, though we praise man for 
doing the®i ; as for a rich man to live very plainly and 
devote his income to works of public beneficence. At 
the same time the lines of distinction are very doubtfully 
dr^wnon either side ; /or Ve certainly call men virtuous 
for doing what is strictly their duty when they are under 
strong temptation to omit it ; and we can hardly deny 
that it is, in some sense, a man’s strict duty to do what- 
ever action he judges^most excellent, so far as it is in his ^ 
. power.” ^ It thi^ be seen that Dr. Sidgwick in- 

op, cie., 3^19* SS6. 
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cljnes to apply virtue to acts which have merit, aud duty 
t*) such as merely have desert. 

This distinction does not, however, really conflict with 
the view of coincidence which we have maintained. 
And that for two reasons : 

(1) In the first place, the distinction only appears, and 

rightly appears, when the mutually understood standard 
of duty as between man and man is taken as tl^e basis of 
moral judgment. When, however, the judgment is based 
upon the essential principles of nSoral obligation, tlie 
distinction disappears, just as the distinction between 
merit and desert also disappears. * 

(2) In the secUnd plac^;, the distinction can only bo 
drawn with reference to our judgments of others, and 
never arises when we pass moral judgments on ourselves, 
'‘We should agree,’' says Dr. Sidgwick, “that a truly 
moral man cannot say to himself, ‘tliis is the best thing 
on the whole for me to do, but yet it is not my duty to 
do it though it is in my •power'? this would certainly 
seem to common sense an immoral paradox."*^ The 
distinction is"* due to the “ different degrees of our 
knowledge jn our own case and in that of others,” and 
disappears when the primary and fundamental act of 
moral judgment — that of a man on himself — is per- 
formed. 

It would seem, therefore, to follow that the distinction 
of the spheres of djity and virtue applies only in the case 
of a particular mode of the amoral judgment, and arises 
from the imperfection'bf the data upon which the Judg- 
ment is constructed, and that it is in no way an essential 
4istinction, nor intended to be so by Dr. Sidgwick. We 
may hence conclude that the ordinary distinction 
between the tairms, correspondhyg tP that between the 

’ i., ’^-Sidgwick,, p* '^$80, j ^ 
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terms merit and desert, in no way conflicts with the 

statement tjiat the spheres of the two are (3ssentiany 
coincident, and that the only essential distinction 
b^etween tbem IkS difference of aspect. 

r 

^§111. ClojisiJicalwn of Virtup.^. 

ciftssifioatiori Various classifications of virtues or duties have been 

of vlr|iitue« 

offe^'jvi by adopted different ethical writers. 

(1) Elatp gives ns four cardinal virtues---terap^aHQ^^ 

mirage,^ wisdom Temperance is the virtue of 

the passionate element in the soul, courage is the virtue 
of the spirited clement, wisdom is the viitue of reason, 
justice is the virti^p of the sojil as a whole, when reason 
with the assistance of tlie spirited element c<>ntrols the 
passions. 

This classification seems both defective and redun- 
dant. It is meagre, and serves it s purpose /inly because 
justice MS used to include everything not accounted for 
by the rest. In such a sum^iary classification it seems 
unnecessary to ilistinguish courage from temperance, 
since both are forms of self-control. The importance 
given to courage as a virtue, and the corresgoudjng im- 
pcrtance given to the soldiers as a state institution, iind 
to the spirited clement as a part of the soul, must be 
traced to the circumstances of PlaWs time, when every 
Greek city imperatively required its citizens to be ready 
^to fight for its freedom. ^ 

(2) . Aristotle divides , virtues into intoll6ct|id,. JJld 

. - mory. There are two intellectual ri 

which is the virtue or excellence of speculative reason ; 

l^rndmice ^ which, is the tiitue or excellence of 
practical re^on.^ -moral ^ 
' ^ Virtaas are and 
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r^UTTjerous. The two prin(;5ipal appa- 

justice and higlMuindednesSj which as being a. 
kind of ideal self-respect, is regarded afe the crown 
of the virtues, depending on them for its^ existence, 
and ir/ return intensifying their force. But besides 
‘these we have given us couiage, temperailce, liberality, 
munificence, right ambition, good temper, civility, 
sincerity, wittiness, modesty, just resentment. These 
virtues are represented as a mean state •of feeling 
lying between two vicious extremes, as for instance, ’ 
courage is a mean between cowardice and rashness. 

Aristotle also distinguishes certain moral states which 
are respe’etively n^re and less in virtue, these are heroic 
or divine^ virtue, which Is more thin virtue, and con 
tinence, which is less than virtue. 

Aristotle’s account of the virtues is in many points 
incomplete and unsystematic. The list of moral virtues 
seems to have been made u]) haphazard, the virtues being 
set down anyhow just as they came in Aristotle’s mind. 

It is uncertain whether even Aristotle intended the list 
to be complete. On the whole, Aristotle’s classification 
of the virtues may be taken to amount to this. Virtues 
are to be ^divided into intellectual and moral Moral 
virtues are again to be divided into self-regarding and 
social This classification may be accepted as sufficient for 
all practical purposes, and to this extent the classification 
may be admitted, s^nd is that which we shall adopt. 

(3) In the middle ages it was customary to speak of (a) Madiaivai 
ses,ggjfttndamental .virtues and of seven deadly* sins. ^ 

English. is explained by Aristotle to consist in the vmion 

.pf scientific knowledge and reason about objects of the noWest . 

^nsrture. 7.) It is distinguished from 

inasmuch implies knowledge, of particuliw faictS) an#:| 

result%in<awH 
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(0 Hobhtsnnd 
bis opponeijfs, 


( 6 ) Whfjwoll. 


tlircfe grAupft 
of virtnow ; in* 
teUootiuU, 8(>lf- 
rogArdiM, iuid 
soolal ; ttioso 
clo86ilv con* 
nectod. 


The sefvcn fundamental virtues were theVour cardinal 
virtues of TLito and the ancients, tog(‘ther witli the 
three great *Christijiu virtues bpokon of by St Paul, - - 
faith, ho}«3, and love Thus the seven virtues were 
temperaMce, eouiage, wisdom, justice, faith, hope, and 
love. 

This list is open to the same objections as the original 
list given by Plato. Why in such a summary list is 
courage distinguished from temperance, and why is no 
mention made of truth? 

(4) In modern times the English philosopher Hobl^es 
maintained that all duti(‘s wer6 duties to self. And in 
reaction against Hobbes English ethical writers have 
tended to classify duties and virtues under tvsjo heads — 
into self regarding duties and social duties But this 
classification seems inaj^ecpiate, as it seems to afford 
no satisfactory place for such duties as veracity and 
sincerity. 

(r>) Dr. Whewell gives a^ fivefold classification of 
duties and virtues under the heads of benevolence, 
justice, truth, purify, and order. Of these justice and 
benevolence seem to go together as forms of social 
virtue, and puiiiy and older go together as sedf-regard- 
ing virtue. 

We thus seem to aiiive at a fairly adequate and 
satisfactory •analysis which affords us a threefold classi- 
fication of duties and virtues into (IJf intellectual virtues 
connected with truth; (2) sqlf-iogarding virtues, and (3) 
social virtues. 

§ 112 . 

and jSndaL 

We ^taft then \\ith the classification of virtues into 
three ^Intellectual virtues connected with toth, 
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sel^-regurding virtues, and social virtues. The three 
classes of virtues arc really closely eorinecttjd together. 

We might call the second and the third the particular 
forms of the first. If we call intellectual virtue tiut)^ 
we may* call self regarding virtue truth t(j one’s per- 
sonality, and social virtue truth to the personality of 
others. Or if, looking at intellectual virtue in its 
practical application to life, we call it wisdom, ^hen self- 
regarding virtue may he called wisdom for oneself, 
and social virtue wisdom for others. * Again, self-regard- 
ing virtues and social virtues are closely connected. 

.A man cannot be true to* his own peisoiiality »without 
being true to the personality of o^Jiers; he cannot 
realise his ,own true self without helping others to 
self realisation. 

a 

§ 113. Each of f>}me has a Pontwe^ a Negakve, awl a 
Practml Aspect » 

The three classes of virtyes may each of them again Each okB» haB 
be subdivided into three. Each of these kinds of virtues ami a 

has a negative 'Aspect, a positive aspek, and a practical abpoot. 

aspect. The duty of truth may be represented as 
primarily the duty of not deceiving or misleading one’s 
fellowmen. In its positive form it becomes the earnest 
pursuit of truth. Lastly, the practical application of 
truth to life is prudence or wisdom. In the same way 
the negative form of ’self-regarding virtue is selfcontrol 
or temperance; its positive fc«*m is self-respect or self- 
reverence; and its practical form iS self-culture. Again, 
the social virtue in its negative form is justice or the 
duty of freedom, the duty of not interfering, with the 
development of personality In others ; in its positive 
form it h benayolence, the duty of frateralty/ or of 
active^illelping others ; in its practical form it h the 
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duty\)f social organisation for the develoi)niont of j^er- 
soual life, and includes such virtue's as family love, 
j)ul)lic spirit, patriotism, loyalty. 

aosecoTinrctiou All these dilferont forms of virtue are closely con-, 
diffomittouws ueoted T^ilh one anothei. Without tompeiaftce there 
ofvirtuy. stdf-respect. 'fhe man who ni>htly respects 

himself will be the man of perfect self-control, and 
would be also the man of perfect culture. The man 
who earnestly seeks after tmtli and the knowledge of it 
is also the man iwho will bo most careful not to mis- 


represent truth to himself or to otheis. And although 
virtue is not knowledge, yet, as a rule, the man who, 
knows the trutii is also a man who is prudent and wise 
in the management of his life. Lastly, ^lore is the 
closest connection between justice and benevolence. 
Justice has been ealjed by St. Augustine the order 
of love, and by Leibnitjc the beniwolencj of the wise. 
Benevolence is justice touched with emotion. And so, 
too, neither justice nor benevolence can be properly 
exhibited, except in moral institutions 
Thus the whole chain of virtues is ronnected together 
from end to end. Beginning with the most abstract 
conception of moral life, as the life of truth or reason, 
we end with the most concrete forms of it, as life in 
moral institutions. Wo begin with the virtues of per- 
sonal self, we end with the duties of a person towards 
his family and his society, toward^ his country and man- 
kind in general. 


A Intelleciual Virtues, 

§114. j^l) Veracity, 

b6ing.properIjr Hie p aiiiilft truth, 
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ar^l spcoi’li befng properly the means by which mef fulfil 
their natural desire to communicate the truth, it is clear 
that a man will at first naturally and spontaneously seek 

to have true ideas and to communicate true ideas. In 

♦ 

this senfee it is correct to say that veracity is fiatural. 

But as men grow older, evil impulses and desires arise 
which urge them to shut their eyes to the truth and to 
conceal it from others. Through their control over the it has a two- 
intellect they distort or suppress their reason, they 
falsify their consciousness, and become intellectually 
dishonest, and through their control over the outward 
, expressions of thought, arid especially of language, they 
deceive their fellowmeri by lying. The duty of intel- 
lectual honesty and veraidty consists in suppressing such 
evil tendencies, and in allowing reason and speech to do 
their natural and proper work. .The two evils and the 
two virtues ,are closely connected. A man who con- 
stantly deceives others, ends by deceiving himself, *and it 
is only by taking care that^our own 4deas are clear and 
accurate that we can succeed in communicating true 
ideas to others.* 

• §115. {^) Zeal for Tndh. 

The more active form of intellectual virtue may be Zoiil for tmth 
called aeal for truth. A man who once understands the inteiioctu«a vir- 
duty of intellectual honesty and veracity will not be 
content to stop here! He will see that it is his duty 
not merely to take care that, such ideas as lie has are 
true* or that he communicates th^ truth as he know^ it 
to such people as he meets, but that he must also seek, 
after truth fot himself, seek to widen and 96 :pnct, the 
already acquired, and sqek'.tq 
' truth 
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original and scientific research and in the work of educa- 
tion, and th^ese two things are closely connected together. 
No man can teach well who is not also seeking after 
t^ruth. 

‘ S llfi (^) Prudencf 

Wisdom 01 Intellei’tual virtue shown in the application of truth to 

firactical life, may be called in the widest sense wisdom, 
and in narrower sense prudence. Prudence may be 
called wisdom for a man's self, and wisdom seems to be 
a higher kind of pTudenco wliich takes a wider view of 
life, and thinks of other persons as well as the self. 
Wisdom in its widest sense may bo and often has been . 
identified with thp whole of morality. 


§ 1 1 7 . fij 

There are certain d/flSculties connected with intellec- 
tual virtues which it seems necessary to exjimine. 

Ought we always to tell the truth ? Ought we to tell 
the truth to assassins, robbeys, armeil enemies, and mad 
men ? 

J£we^ appeal to authority the answer*ta this (juestiQn 
jpaijnot be dpubfcful. The agents of justice, as for in- 
stance, policemen and detectives, habitually practise 
deception in order to bring criminals to justice. In the 
Jiible, Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, is praised for 
deceiving Sisora, the captain of the enemies of the Jews, 
and enticing him to go to sleep in^ her tent where she 
killed him. Again, doctors or medical attendants do 
Bnt on what not hesitate to deeei/e madmen.* Thus i fi h ^ 

by, ^mthority that we are not bound to tell the 
anbwoi tarUJtU to aseassine, armed enemies, an4 wiaiimen., The 
question is, on what ground are we to justUy this de- 
cision^ Kll l l t) ffff 

$ua innocent man is pursued hjr 4<nrderers 
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wht) seek his life : you conceal Iiim, and th^y ask you if 
you know where he is : are you bound to teli them the 
truth ? If ybu deceiv’e thorn will you break tl|e law of 
veracity^ The answer is, no i& 

negative, it bids us when communicating witl>our fellpw- 
men not to violate the common understanding which 
binds us together, as persons and members of society, 
the sign of which is the common language.^ #Biit we 

^ cannot admit to the claims of this common understand- 
ing such men as assassins, robbers, armed enemies, and 
madmen. They are outlaws from society ; thej?^ have 
^ personality j the rule of Veracity 
does not .'-apply to them^ »We are cwtainly bound to 
thijE^^of the ‘'truth as it really is, but we are. not bound to 
declare it, except to such as arc real members of society. 
"We are not bound to betray the fouth to a false brother 
who wishes td desecrate the truth, but we may even keep 
him from doing so by withholding the truth from^ him. 
We are not bound then to tell murderers the truth. 
We may eveiL-doeeive them at our discretion. 

Are there any others besides assassins, robbers, armed 
enemies, and madmen to whom we are not bound to 
tell the truth ? 

^ It is difficult to determine when and how we may 
refuse to admit men to the claims of the commpu under- 
itanding involved in f^peech. Such cases must be settled 
lefinitely by a consideration of consequences. But it 
dearly may happen that men'whq are within the pfile 
of society may forfeit its protection and their claim to 
know the truth, when they overstrain their rights, and * 
ask unwarrantable questions, which we cannot answer 

1 Cf . S. BpisfU to the Ephesiam, iv. 26* W;i^efefore 

putting anjriiy lying, speak every man truth wi^h hls helfl^our ; 
for we are m^bers one of another. 
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tinl}, nor yet refuse to answer, without betraying a con 
fidence accepted as sicied Under such circuinbtam es 
perhaps , we may toll a guilthss he 
* Such, Ih Maitineau, scemb to be thet'rotu ally 
the right view alxuit thebe questions, and yg];., 
i^pdor any ciKumstinces <annot but exule unntteiablg 
jepugnauce This seems to he a wise provision m ou^ 
nature te prevent a too lax and too easy application ot 
tile negative principle enunciated above Were we not 
safeguarded by some such chock it would, perhaps, bo 
only too easy for us to break the kw ot truth under the 
pretend^ justification of a higher principle 

e « 


^J 18 Viriw. a)id Knowh^qt 

know There is a difhculty with regard to the appur-AiJuii uj 
^ trutli to practical life* or wisdom, which was especially 
pu//hng to the ancients Socrates had bud that \utiie 
was knowledge No man could know the truth about 
himself and how he ought W live, and then do what was 
wro^jg Yet, ab s matter of fact, nothing is more com 
mon in the woild than that a man should know what 
IS aght and do what is wrong To the uncients this 
ki emt^d a paradox, tor they had not clearly distiugui^'hed 
the will as a mental power distinct from reason To us 
the question though puzzling does not seem unanswer- 
able Tluijsulh sa we know, contrvk cotrsciotiamss) we 
are able to (iireet attention voluutaidy to certain objects 
aig| to withdxasf it i^untarily |rom others Thus we 
may very welt be said to know a truth, m the sense that 
Ve were once clearly conscious of it, and that it is pre- 
served m our memory, and yet we may act as if we dkd 
not know it, because o|| wilL which 

may ^fak ns to 
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§119. CapnUlity for di%m>en'ng Tntth. 

We have said that it is an intellectual dub;^ to seek 
after clear and accurate ideas. Is it then the ca^se that 
all men can, if they choose, attain to an equal measure 
of truth and to equally clear and accurate ideas'? This 
was, in fact, the belief of Iieacar.tes, who jB^aiutainod that 
all men^ if they use the right method, could#reach to 
etJXlri shares of truth, and that ignorance like vice is 
alw ays .voluntary. It seems, however, impossible to 
maintain this view; for though it is doubtless our duty 
* to aim at the attainment of truth, and though th^i attain- 
ment of truth requires effort, it is nut possible for us 
to think that this voluntary effort must in all cases be 
crowned with an equal measure of .success. It seems 
necessary therefore to define accuiately the scope of this 
intellectual virtue. “ It would be generally agreed that 
there are certain violent passions and sensual appetites 
which are known to be liable to prevent moral appre- 
hensions; and that these are to some extent in the 
control of the Will; and that a man who uses his nforal 
efforts to control them, when he wishes to decide on 
ends of action, may be said to be so far voluntarily 
wise.” ^ Thus the duty .sf.. ^seeking . truth . sesms,. ,tp 
c OR^t in m ,. thft . emtiflU . bf . St.strong effort,, directgd 
to^ftfid s the attainment of truth; and (2) the. .exercise 
6f Sidf-control oyer ipfruding passions, .But the amount 

^ ^^iifSt e. ...anccesa Jf hicb may •attend faithful efibtt and 
<d|afaht beif-c pntfd may* differ widely in iudividuaLuaeaa, 
l^owing to circumstances with reference to, wh^^^paw is 

‘Sidgwick, op. ««., p, 284. 


Can all men 
attain to an 
equal measure 
of tiuth? 


Scope of the 
po'utlve lutt'Uec- 
tual virtue. 
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»B Self-Eega RUING Virtues. 

^120. (1) Tmpnawe or Self-Control. 

1 , 

temperance The of the self-Tegardiiig virtues or duties is 
temperance or self-control. Hero the self of vvliich we 
are thinking is the lower self, the individual self, the self 
of feeling or impulse. We have seen that the perfect 
life of personality means the organisation of the impulses 
into character. No\ that the natural impulse is in itself 
evil, but it is’ evil in man if it^is not brought under the 
control t)f the rational self which alone can give it its* 
true value and fv^rmanence.. Intemperance is* the dis- 
organisation of the impulses, the allowing of trhe impulses 
to escape from the control of the rational self. As a rule, 
it is one particular impulse or set of impulses in the 
individual which tends to escape from the eontrol of the 
rationkl self. A man has to struggle not with evil in 
general, but with his besetting sin. The miser has to 
struggle with cu|jidity, the drunkard with the love of 
drink. A man, therefore, must know himself and his 
besetting sin. Sometimes he may find tl^at some im- 
pulse is so strong in him that his only course is to kill it 
outright, so that temperance in respect of this impulse is 
for him complete abstinence But, as a rulej temperance 
is moderation, not abstinence. ^ 

It needs to bo Temperance or self-control is the foundation of all 
rSSuvTvirtue! good life. But it is ojjly the negative side of self-regard- 
ing virtue. Some persons there may be who are aHf 
•their lives engaged in struggling against evil tendencies* 
so that they leave themselves but little time or ener^i 
efforts after virtue, but most people will feel, 
fee devotion of iheii^ energies to some active formofv 
the/best fighting ‘evil withi^^^hem. ; 
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ujDon all men so much positive virtue at least is^incnm- 
bent as is imiilied in self respect. 


g 1:31. (2) Sdf~Be.^pecl 

Just *as a man’s duty to his lower self is the Negative Soif^respect 
duty of self-control, so a man’s duty to his Jiiglier per- 
sonal self is the positive duty of self-respect, respect for 
the ideal humanity which personality represents. Such 
a consciousness of the dignity of human natufe is (juite 
compatible with the utmost humility. For, when a man it bhonid ho. 
compares what he is, with the idtial of what he ought to 
be, he will surely feel huinble and ashamed. 

A.t the same time this consciousness of the dignity of Tho solitude 
humanity should enable a man to preserve his dignity in personal 
the affairs of life. Such a man will see' that the hte of 
personality must in a sense be jived alone. Other men 
can only kpow him superficially — other men can only 
judge him superficially. But with himself thert^ can bo 
no disguise ; he knows what he is, he knows what ho 
ought to be, he is his own judge. The life of such a 
man will be. n^bly independent and shlf-content. 

A man should never forget the solitude of personality, 
the duty of reverencing the ideal self and so judging his 
actual self. The man who shrinks from this duty, who 
lives alwa>s in the society of others and submits himself 
to their judgment, is a moral weakling. “ 8blitude is to 
character what spach is to the tree ” 


§ 122» (3) ISelf Culture. » 

TJhe practical carrying out of self-regarding duty takes seif-cuiture 
the form of culture or self-development. Culture means w^yrngmuof 
liot merely the development of our different capacities, 
but the harmonious and symmetrical development of * all 
capaci||)^ in a complete and single life. 8elf-cttlfcure 
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and sdfdevelopment must, in the first place, be indi- 
vidual. In every man there is an individual soul unique 
and interesting, differing from all other souls and requir- 
ing a pectiliar <levelo}>ment. The true career for each 
man is fhe career in which he can most completely rqalise 
his individuality. It is the misfortune of modem life 
that a large number of men sjiend their energies in work 
fur which they feel they have no vocation. Their career 
is mere routine. But it is.each man's duty to himself to 
know his own indivklual aptitude, and to seek to run in 
the course appointed him by nature Such self-ciilture 
fits us begt for the service of otBers. 

It needs the At tlic samc time it is necessary for a man to transcend 
of transcendent his individuality. The ideal of personality is .essentially 
universal. Each side of our nature, tlie intellectual, the 
aesthetic, and the active sides of the mind, supplies us 
with its ideal, the true, the beautiful, the good. It is 
good for man to turn aside from the low level of his 
daily life and to ascend for a time to the summit points 
of our being, from whence he may take larger views. 
Faithfulness to the 1;ruth delivers a man fr^m narrowness 
and self-seeking. The contemplation of the beautiful 
uplifts and enlarges the soul. Communion with absolute 
goodness purifies it. The healthy soul must breathe 
at times the pure atmosphere of the infinite and the 
ideal, 

, Of the three ideals, the ideal of tlie good comprehends 
and perfects the other two. The (esthetic life by itself, 
is weSik, and the iritelle^lual life istiard and cold. If vrm 
to live a perfect life, we must make our devotion to 


the beautiful and the tjme part of our supreme devotiqiu 
%p the good* But we mu^t not allow our devotion to the 
'our'%votion.to:.&g^^ and the,^ 
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once again, we mnst not allow our But should nM 

the ideal and the infinite to lead us to neglfect the para- pai amount 
mount claims of the actual finite world. We turn aside ii/o ^ 
for a mpraent from the path of daily duty, to contemplate 
the true, the })eautiful, and tlui good, only that we may 
return to our daily duty refreshed and reinvigorated. 

Wo gaze at the stars above us that we may know how 
to guide our steps. But should we contimne all the 
while gazing at the stars we liiay, like the foolish philo- 
sopher, end by falling into the well. Jlach man's life and 
duty is determined by his station, by actual finite rela- 
* tions, and be can only develop his true self t^y being 
true to the calls of daily duty. And lastly, it is to be 
noticed thilt every individual will find the surest and 
most effective method of self-development to consist in 
rendering such services to his fellZ>wmen as he finds ready 
at hand in tUe daily work of life. Thus in fact true self- 
culture is impossible without benevolence. 

What place will the culture of the body have in self- Physical 
development] Tlie body is the instrument of the soul, 
and it is our duty to care for the body, as^ a means 
towards the development of the spiritual self. The health 
of the body is not a part of the moral life, but it is a 
basis of moral life. As such the importance of physical 
well-being cannot well be exaggerated. The development 
of moral life depends^upon the preservation and develop- 
of physical life. 


123 . ‘ Elation hetweeii Self- Regaling and Social Vh-tm. 

In* fmm hhfl s3?regarclity^nrtues and dutiel The oontieo«»n 

I -111.* i. n L • 

to, the social virtues and duties, we mijst first example 
the eonneotion between these two spheres of dutR aad 
«!«»- . 
connOetion 
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Self-realiaatit^n 
raeans serving- 
personality in 
others. 


Blit a man can 
only roaJise his 
own person* 
ality. 


Hence there 
are liiiuts to 
soLiiil virtue. 


nature man is a social animal, a being full of sympathetic 
impulses to^A^ards his fellow beings. Reflection only 
deepens and strengthens this connection between every 
man aiyl his fellowmen. Reason shows a man^that he 
is bound iifi* in a living union with his fellowmen^ and 
that he cannot realise his own true nature unless he 
devotes himself to the common good of humanity. 
Moral rea'^on then sets before man an ideal of personal 
life, of life directed towards the realisation of personality 
regarded as an objective end, and therefore sought after 
in other persons. The rule for, the realisation of person- 
ality is, be a person and respect personality jn others. 
In serving others ^wc serve cwirselves, and in bdth cases 
we serve humanity. We must seek to realise*[)ersonality 
in ourselves by serving personality in others. 

At the same time we' must remember that personality 
is always individual. Just as the individual apart from 
society is a mere abstraction, so society apart from the 
individual is also an abstraction. The only personality 
a man can realise and therefore the only personality 
which a man ought to realise, is his own personality. 
He serves others because this is the only possible way of 
realising his own personality. 

This suggests that there are necessarily limits to social 
virtue. I^ant has tried to express these limits by saying 
tliat we cannot aim at the perfectiojti of other men, bu't 
only at their happiness. No man can make anothW 
maq good ; this is th^ wefrk of the man himself and no 
one else. And to a certain extent Kant is right For 
it is certainly true that man is free, and that if he is to 
become good, he must become good of his own free iviU. 
But it does not seem to follow that we should on this 
limit ourselves to the consideration of the happi- 
others. We are bound noli only^ as Kant says, 
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If) resp<*ct personality in others, but also to sorvo^person- 
ality in others. Our duty towards oth«i persons iias a 
negative and positive aspect. Negatively we are bound 
not to hinder the development of their personal life, 
positively we are bound to remove all obstacles from 
their way and to create favourable conditions for their 
personal development. But beyond this we cannot go. 


C. SociAT. Viin’trES. 

§ 12^. (I) Jud>ce 

Justice may be called the negative aspect of social Justice tho 

. rni 1 1 r* 11 • ^ lit'WtKC 

Virtue, ihe least we can do tor our Icllowmeri rs to of hU virOu 

abstain from infringing thcir rights as persons. Tlie 
importance of the virtue of justice has been from the 
first recognised by ethical writers, but they have always 
felt considerable difficulties in defining it. • 

Aristotle gives a very, elaborate and very exc(illent Amtotio'^ 
account of the matter. He distinguishes between ob- justiic 
jective justice* that is, just actions or the just treatment 
of personi^ and subjective justice, that is, the habitual 
desire in the mind to do objective justice. Turning 
to objective justice, Aristotle points out that it 
essentially the correct proportional treatment of persons 
according to their merits. Of this justice ttere are two 
kinds: {a) DistriJ>utive justice, in which a judge distri- (a) Uistributivu 
bates two or more persons^ shares of something which 
they care for, according to thei^ merits. (J) Corrective (&) corrective 
justici0> in which a judge tries to ’remedy an unjust distri- 
^bution between two persons by taking something from 
the one and giving it to the other. ^ 

Aristotle also notices {e) Reciprocity as a third form of (c) 
objective justice, justice in commercial relations. Here ' " 
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the mofits of the person concerned are no^t consideredi. 
Plxchangcs of wealth tak<* place accoiding to the rule of 
equality. 

Thoughr many ethical writers have written since 
Arist(>tl 5 , tlu\\ do not seem to have improved tipon 
tliis account of objective justice All that we neetl do 
is to got rid of uunecessary subtleties, and draw a brond 
distinction between justice in the strict legal sense of the 
term and justice as a moral virtue. 

objeHivc We may say then with Aristotle that objective justice 

]u«tK*e 18 the . /» 

comttpropoi IS the coiTect proportional treatment of two oi more 

tlonultreatinout , . . • _ . 

oftwooi moie pcrsoiis according to their merits. Jt implies -- 

fiSTtTtheij^*^ (o) a judge to treat the iicrsoiis according to their 

merits. ’ i ' * ** -x 

(icserts or mciits. » 

(b) that in treating them he disjioses of something 

they care for, 

(c) that there are at least two persons whose merit 
, the judge compares. Justice requires t hi ee 

persons at least ; when it seems to arise be- 
tween two persons, a third is implied. 

Every person as a person has a right to such treat- 
ment ; it is the least that he is entitled to. The duty of 
justice is therefore in a sense negative. It takes care 
that the rights of persons are not infringed. The differ- 
ence between legal justice and moral justice is this, that 
legal justice* can only consider such relations and duties 
between persons as are fixed and lecognised by la#. 
Thus legal justice is the corject proportional treatment 
of twt) or more persom/according <as they perform wel^ 
or ill legally fixed and recognised duties. * 

Sabjectife l?uch being the exact nature of objective justiciafj cub- 

^^tta4a«t»ne jective justice, justice as a quality of the mind, is ifeimply 
persons habitual desire to treat persons justly, that is, to 
tre^^fiifeiQa according to their personal meri1^j|nd per* 
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S9nal worth. * Subjective justice has accordingly been 
(lefined by the Rornan jurists as the fixeti and cudiiring 
will to give each his own i 

§ l*io. (2) HenemlcMc, 

’ The more jiositive form of social virtue is*benevolcnce. Uenevoiencothe 
The benevolent man is not content to do bare justice to a<^iarvirtuT 
his fellowmen, to respect tlieir rights as persons to treat- 
ment according to their merits. The bene\t>lent man 
makes active efforts lo serve others and help others to 
become better men and more deserving persons. The 
benevolent man believej? that all men as pei^sons are 
capable, of realising the ideal of humanity, and in each 
individual ^he sympathises with the ‘individual talents 
and powers and with the individual ‘difficulties and 
failings. ^ 

A difficult question is sometimes raised regarding the Towards whom 
persons towards whom, and the extent to which, t^enevo to KiorSsed 
lence is to be exercised. To the first part of this quoi^tion 
it is not easy to find a satisfactory reply. Common sense 
would seem to«dictate that we owe befte^olence primarily 
to our parents and relations and friends. On the other 
hand, common sense also emphasises the value of patriot- 
ism and love of mankind. The settlement of the 
respective claims of these narrower and wider spheres, 
t^irhen they apparently conflict, is not easy to*determine. 

Two, principles ma/, however, be suggested as capable 
of affording a solution: (1^ that, generally speaking, 
bmievoj^fie should bo renderdli to human beings in 
to their affinity to ourselves; (2) that the 
pur own personality are to be taken as a guic!e 
problem is complicated, 

est coiistans et perpetUa voluntas sumia 
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How far ought a Thif second principle will also ai)ply *to the seccfhd 

man to sacritice * i i-ii 

his own in. part Of the question — that, namely, wruch has resard to 

torests to those , • i.ii i 

of others the extent to which benevolence should be exercised. 

How far* then, ought any man to sink his own well- 
being tft that of others ? How far can he be called ,u}>on 
to neglect his own s(df* culture in order to help others ? 
It is dilEcult to answer such questions precisely. Some 
men seem to have special gifts for sympathising with and 
helping otners. In such cases we may believe that the 
sacrifice of some immediate form or opjiortunity of self- 
culture will be compensated by a richer and completer 
life. In, other cases it may be pointed out that often 
the best way of doing good to others is to be good 
ourselves, and that in the true service of ourselves w-e 
arrive at the true service of others. We may, further, 
apply here what has jvlready been said regai’ding the 
relation between social virtue and self-regarding virtue. 

Finally as regards devotion to the state, we may say 
that the state cannot legitimately ask a man to be false 
to his own ideals of life, for the state being a moral 
institution cannot,* without contradictiitg its nature, 
demand a moral sacrifice. 

§ 126. Uelation between Justice and Benevolence. 

Bonevoioiiee u The relation between justice and benevolence is very 

^dupon close. Justice is the basis of benevolence. We cannot 
show true benevolence to another man unless we have 
first been just to him. must be just before we can 
be generous. We canifot do good to a man unless m 
see good in him. ^ A* philanthropist who goes to Mb 
fellowman and practically says to him, see vet'/ little, 
good in you ; to me you seem hopeless and degraded; 
but it is my duty to try and do you good, and so 1 
sxxeh a philanthropist is not really benevolent. 
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Oy suppo8(3 a man says to another who asks his forgive- 
ness, ' Tes, I forgive; it is my duty to do «o; hut you 
seem to me to be quite untrustworthy, 1 shall there 
fore not punish you, but in future I shall not trust you \\ 
such a man is not benevolent, because he ,is not just. 

To do good to our fellowmen, we must first do them 
justice; we must find out the good that is in them, and 
show what we expect of them on this account. ^ 

On the other hand, benevol<3nce is the highest and Butitiaaisotho 
only perfect form of justice, we can Wly come to know formS’/istic© 
the good that is in men by sympathising with them and 
.trying to hel}) them Till we do so oui knowledge of 
our fellowmen is imperfect^ and we /cannot do them 
full justice. , 

So tluiu justice and benevolence ate both exercised They have dif- 
in the social sphere and are botli social virtues But Hlld luodis ol 
justice show* itself rather in dealing with the com- 
munity in general, benevolence shows itself ih the 
treatment of individuals, jlustice is the virtue which 
belongs more especially to the stato^; benevolence is 
the virtue of prt\ate and domestic life. Justice deals 
with the many, benevolence in its characteristic form 
of friendship is confined to a few. Justice insists 
on equality, benevolence seizes upon the individuality 
of man. Benevolence is therefore more just than 
justice, because it knows better than justice the merits 
of the individual 


§ 127. (3) d()ckil FhimHn Practice. 

Social virtue in practice gives rise* to a number of virtues 
virtues which have been classified under two heads, sodal virtue 
accoirding as our relations with our fellowmen are ciassffied^iutn 
yoluntary and involuntary. In involuntary relations, 
we have the virtues of filial piety, parental affection, 
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(1) virtues and <conjugal love in the family, o{ public s^Krit 

involuntary towards tl^e locality where one lives, of patriotism to 

' one’s country, of philanthropy to one’s fellowmen. In 
(ta) those shown voluntary relations we have the virtues of politeness, 

in voluntary 

relations. of loyalty to one’s own jiarty and convictions, and of 
toleration lor other people’s convictions. 



TABLE OF VIRTUES 



own convictionb 
(societyX 



(’HAITKK XII. 

RKI.ATION OP THK rNDlVlUUAL TO SOOIKTY. 


§ 128.* JiKienl tynhonluiution oj the Jmhi'uhml to Soii/h/. 


Ancient philo 
sophers main 
Uiucd that the 
individual 
( xlsted only foi 
the state. 


This view 1 b 
false* 

(1) In theory . 
it tak«H no 
count of human 
peraouality* 


The relation of the individual to society has ahead}’ 
been tone bed upon moie than once, but iV necessary 
to discuss it in greatoi detail UjQek TiuJo- 

sophers Plato and Aiistotle entirely suboidiuated tlie 
individual to society. TJjp life and the (fiities of mdivi- 
duals were in their opinion to be explained by tlie 
requirements of state (burage was a virtue because 
the state needed bravo dcfcn<lers. Suicide was wrong 
because it deprived the state of a citizen. And this 
tendency to place society before the individual is found 
in other ancient forms of civilised life, as, for instance 
in India, where the tendency has always been to 
suhordiuato the individual to his village or liis tribe or 
his caste. « 

This view of the relation between the individual and 
his society false bflli it ibeQljjf aud U JHJaotioe* Evsajy 
individual is something more than 
lie has a unique *personahty, a peculiar nature of 
which is in itself of infinite value, and which eannei w 
sacrificed without reserve to tfie" t^quirements of th^e 
statfe. So far from the individual existing for 

m 
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tli^ state, the^ state exists for the developnieit of 
individual persons. So far from tlie laquiremeuts 
of the state accounting for the individual, it is the 
requirements of individual persons which account for 


the state. , 

Jba practice the attempt to .subordinate the individual ( 2 ) m ] 5 >ractice • 
to the state destroys both- The individual at liest has tUMnilfvidaai ^ 

p T 1 ' 1 1 . • aud the'»tate. 

no sense of personal responsibility, his (level^ment is 
arrested, truly becomes an individual person. 

In the worst cases theuindividual man* may be reduced to 
..slavery. The ancient Greek cities contained an enormous 
niumber of slaves without whom it would ha^e been 
irnpossihte for the Greek, citizen tp devote himself 
exclusively to politics. Again, th^ ejltira subordination 
of arrests the growth of society. 

Wherever the individual has been subordinated com- 
pletely to tli^ family, or to the village, social devclojv 
ment has stopped at the family or the villagi'; and 
j jiAtiQUid Jiffr has become in^xissible. In ancient Greece 
the city was made paramount ove^ the individual. 

Hence Greek pbliti<.al development alw\ays stopped at 
the city, anpl the Greeks remained divided up into a 
number of independent cities, and so in the end fell an 
easy prey to a conqueror. 


§ 129. Modsrn tSubardinaiion of Society to the individual 

In jgode^n. times ,^the tendency has been to go to the Modem phiio- 
^pposItB^^ entirely subordinate society to aocie^ to 

I^JndidduAl, The irfdividual his been represented as § **‘**“*^“'“*- 
Plpis^ complete in himself without fioMetj', but as having, 
to<..enter into partnership with other indivi- 
duals for the better ’protection of bb life and property. 

Thus society , came ,irfter the individual and originated 
from a contnwst which individuals enter into with one, 
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anotlier. i ^c ordin|^ to this theory, society is partner^Jliip 
of individuals based upon an original contract. 

Tbctonhioi The Original contra^^t theory of society vva't first of all 
l&Ls/ bn>nght forward by Hobbes in the intoiests of, absolute 
go\erimient Hobbes lived in the times of the civil 
war between Charles the First and the Parliament. He 
was therefore not unnaturally impressed with the great 
evil of c^vil war, and the great importance of strong 
government Under this impression he wrote his 
political treatise cafled “Ihe Great Leviathan ” Accord- 
ing to Hobbes, individual men, were at tlie outset entirely 
independent of their fellows, every man had a natuiar 
right to everything, evciy man tiied to assert ‘his right 
to everything, every man was as a wolf to hiS fellownian. 
Thus men are naturally bO many wolves at civil war with 
one another But notlling is more wretched than a state 
of civil war. The wolves, therefore, came \ogethei and 
determined on peace. Tiio basis of this peace was a 
contract which limited tho rights of individuals and 
defined their diitiijs towards one another; government 
w'js set up to enforce the contiact; and this is tin* oiigm 
of society, and of the gieat Jjeviathan Government which 
guards and enforces the original contract upon which 
society is based. From this Hobbes infers that govern- 
ment must he absolute, and that rebellion against govern 
ment is in no case justifiable < 
a» ajppikri i>y Subsequent writers starting from the original contract 
* theory of society canja td conclusions widely different 
from those of Hobbes. Bocke argued inasmncb 
Society is based oti an original the 

object of government is the maintltofc^ 
contract, government forfeits ^'♦Uegianc^ 

it breaks the contract itself, ei^ying the 

l^ctrine extreme, ar^d was 
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a)tifi(iAl mstitution and a, bad one even aB moh/and 
thai flit bo^t thing that nion <(uid do be to 

destroy society and government, and to letuni^to the 
stati* of natuio iii which eveiy individual ietain<jd hin. 
full unlimited rights as man , 

The original contract theory of society is tai moi c The thcon m 
eiroiieous and far moie peinuious than the ancient 
th(‘ones which suhoidmated the nidividual to tjje State. 

The existence of an individual man apart from society 
IS impossible, There can bo no such man existing 
before society as Hobbes ^sujiposes A wild isolated 
man is not a man at all. By natuii man is bo?n to a 
society. What he is he to agicat oxteut inheiits Hh ‘ 
works and thoughts ire loained fiom society. His 
feelings, his wishes, his dutus, all aiise out of his rela- 
tion to his fellowmfn His kno^lhdge of moial law is 
only awakoned*in saci<‘t.y. The relation of the individual 
to society is not in tlie least like the uKThanica! relation 
between the wheels of a clock and the (lo(‘k itself The 
wheels of a clock are each of them finjsiied separately. 

Before th(*y are put together they can be taken up and 
replaced withgut being themselves injured and without 
injuring the clock But the individuai ne\er existed 
before or apart from society. He was not introduced 
into society artificially; he was born into* society 
naturally. Man is “iy)t an atom but a social unit."^ 

And, therefore, he /jannot be icmoved from sock ty 
without being seriously injurcXl and without 

injury to sUciety. The ‘relation or the individual Jo 
society is most living rclalibn between thc^ ' 

oi' organi^ite(gf, bc- 

Mw a ' iiib iio' tf<ra r<3te leaf and the plant itself, 
botWfifln the <jye Mii fiugor and the body itself. 

‘ Newiii^ Cknsttan p. ‘264, 
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The Ijower and the leaf, the eye and tfie finger, n#ver 
existed apart from the plant or the body. They grew 
and developed as the plant and the body grew and 
developed, and they cannot live apart from the organ- 
ism of vvlpch they are members. So it is with the 
individual and society. Thus the contract theory “is 
dis]>roved by tlie very constitution of man. But we may 
add further that it entirely fails to give any explanation 
of the existence of rights and obligations. Green puts 
the matter well: ‘^The gieat objection to the representa- 
tion of the right of a sovereign power over subjects, and 
the rights of individuals which are enforced by thii? 
Mmperium/ as hg-ving arisey out of a contract of all with 
all, is that a false noUom of ligMs. It is not 

merely that the possibility of such a contract being 
made jwsugposes just, a of 

recognised and enforced obligations — ujiich it.jis assuiped 
to aftcQun.t ,for<. .... But such rights abstracted from 
social function and recognitiion could only be powers, or 
(according to Hobbes’ definition) liberties to use powers, 
which comes to the same; Le, they wotild not be rights 
at all; and from no combination or devolution of them 
could any right in the proper sense, anything more than 
a combined power, arise.” ^ 

and lias n<» As a ^matter of history, the original contract theot^ 

^act. has proved a complete failure. There is no evidencis 

that there ever was such a state of things as Hobbes 
supposes, or that any^ society ever has been based upon 
a contract ; while the French Uevolution demonstrated 
the impossibilitj^ df Eousseau^s views; 

Its Biemeut At the Same time, the Uieory of contract expresses in 
a confused and erroneous way the* truth tfcat morality is 
only possible through the wognition of a 

^ Oresn : Prhmpks of § i9, ' . 
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ccrfijinon good, and through the embodiment of this 
recognition in common institutions. Thiif represents 
what we may call its element of value. But yi so far 
as it is^ a theory of contract it is to be unhesitatingly 
rejected as false in sociology, false in ethics, and false 
in history. 


§ 130. Society and the Indwidml nmtmlly im^ly and 
'fec/uire each other 

Thus the true view of the relation between the indi- The individual 
vidual and society is that, neither can exist without? the SJch^S^Ld 
\)ther. Each implies the other. , They arise together, 
and they* develop together side by sidilj, and their union 
j ^h one ,,a, 

^SSi This is 

true not merely of the individual in relation to society 
generally, bul of the individual in relation to a}l the 
particular forms of society, the family, the village, the 
city, and the state. • 

In the earliest form of human society we can hardly 
be said to have any individuals or any societies at all. 

Personality k unrecognised. The family does not exist. 

Instead of individual men being married to individual 
jvomen, the men and women are united by groups to 
atiother. The individual, the family, the village, 
iihie state, developed #ide by side; the development of 
the one overlapping and contributing to the develop- 
%ieht of others. Thue^ the *^^d the family 

imply one another, and so do the faijiily and the State,! 


, ! ^ state is by Green as oonsiating not in an aggregate 

: of tii^tvidnaU a ^vereign, bat in a society in which the 

men a&Hy aesooiated in families and tribes are dedned 
etc., § 134.) This definition is^ 
what a state ought to, be, thim a 
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In order to express this vital ncion between the iniSi-' 
OTganiB^ vidual and ^he society, it is customary nowadays to calj^ 
society ^n orgwsra, and it may perhaps be admitted 
that sofiety is an organism or, jt any rate, more like an 
orgaiusui tiiAU anything else. But if it is an organism, it 
must be not* d that it difiers widely from other organisms 
m this point In the c^e p( other organisms the 
organism of more jiapoii.axwie Uiao-its roembprs. But 
IP the case of society the members cannot be said to be 
of less importance ‘than the organism. The, personality 
of each indiAidual is of infinite value, and the import- 
ance of^society is due to the fact that xt is a necessary- 
condition of pei’sonal life. cTho state is not an end in 
itself, it is instrumental to the developments of personal 
life. 


§131. Kthiufl B<hib of flh' Bhde, 

The duty of the the State then an ethical basis —jg,,, it. a .>.ja3yftiaal 

S?uhlsphOT( ^ijjjgjitutiou ? Yes, undoubtedly; timduty oi‘ the state 
hln^riteethfcia not merely to protect life &nd propeity, but to protect 
thg sphere personality, to make roon\ foi the personal 
life pf each individual individuals were lett to 
themselves, they would not leave each -other alone. 
Each individual would encroach upon his neighbour, 


dafiriitioo ^ot what all states actually are. It is also, perhaps^ 
not amversally true that m actual history the fAniily* the trlbl; 
aiul the state grow together, and giow^in that order It would 
perhaps be better Cor practical purposed to deltoe a state as a 
body of meu living un^ar one sovergign, and under a law which 
the sovereign will enforces; 'the sovereign being either an indi- 
vidual or a corporation: 

^Thua the state maintains tbo ‘jus naturae,^ or ‘natural 
right/ Wtiich may be defined as “that which m really necessary 
to the ilhaintenauce of the material oonditlont essential to ^ 
existence and perfection of human person^jitj^^*^ ^ 
etc., 8 11, footnote*) 
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alfti tm ijidiviclual would be able to lully realise h?s f>wn 
personality. * 

ft IS wrong then to speak of the action of the^ state by itsaotirtni*»noi 
which i^t seeks to impose its will upon the indivirlual wHl • 

as state intorfciencc. The state should not, be regarded 
as something alien which intcilercs with individual 


development. The state representing the general willj 
should he regarded as representing the het^r self, to 
which the individual subordinates his individuality in 
order that he may lealise his true p(‘rsonality. The 
action of the state shouhl ho a help, not a hindrance, to 
•the development of personal life. 'Die state h^s thus a 
negative and a positive function. It* negative function? 
is to preveift interference with the liberty of the mdivi-| 
dual. Its positive fimctioii is the promotion of morality, i 
But how, it ma} he asked, (‘{fn the state impose its 'md hwm not 
will upon n!y will without robbing me of my freedom YJaulirnoJiom. 
and arresting the growth of my personality 1 To this it 
may be answered that m«ial ireedom is a matter of 
inward choice and iuwaid preferenc<), not of outward 
aotiom One Vih can impose itself upon auothfij: 
without destroying its ficedom, because ^,.that the 
jhi^her will imposes is a certain form of outward activity ; 

^ it cannot change the inward movomoiit of will. In tliis 
way the divine will is imposed upon the human will, 
ahd so it is with will of the state. The state 
imposes its will uppn individual citizens by controlling 
the outward action. Its objait in so doing is to secure 
to each citizen the opportunity o{ living the true life of 


personality, 

, prom this we see the true limit of state action. The 
gte te fts aqtion invade ^the^^sphere of i^r- 

Sr 


Tho truo. limit of 
State action. 
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Sometimes tha aUte adopts a ^paternal’ method lif 
jroveniment Vhich leaves as little as possible to the 
discretioij of the individual. When it does so it invades 
the sphare of personal liberty. But wifhoutaiu sitictly 
Tuoial objei*t*at all," wiites (:Jrccn, “laws have been made 
which check the d<\clopment of the moial di‘>position. 
This has been done (a) by l^al rcquixements oi ^(jligious 
obseivancf and piofessioa of belief*, which have tended 
to vitiate the nligious sources of morality; (h) by pio- 
hibitiong and leatmmfce, unnecessary, or which have 
ceased to he necessary foi majiitiininsi the social con- 

4 

ditions of the moial life, and which mttnfeio. wuth the' 
growth of self-relmnce, with# the formation of u manly 
conscience and sense of moral dignity, — in*^>hort, with 
the moral autonomy w^hich is the condition of the highest 
gooduesh^ (c) hy^legarinstitutions wliich take away the 
occasion for the exercise of certain moral virtues . , . 
The true giound of objection to ^ uaternal gover nment* 
is not that it violates the ‘•laissez faire* principle and 
conceives that iti# object is to make jieople good, to 
promote moralit}, hut that i^rosts ujion a misconception 
of morality. The real function of govemim;>nt being to 
maintain conditions of life in which morality shall be 
possible, and morality consisting in the disinterested 
peiformance of self-imposed duties, ‘paternal govern* 
tnent * does its best to make it impossible by nairovrtng 
the room for the imposition of duties and for the play of 
disinterested motive8.”i %t the^ same time it must be 
remepabered that a government more ♦or less *patemd^ 

Us a necessity at t eertam stage of the d<<velopment of 
jlsocial life. And the legal institutions ^Wbieh eonstitute 
Green’s objection to paternal govprnrtent are e^ypedienjb 
. and sometimes necessary where the to Mtain * 

V h Green s Prindplu, etc*, Sjf ' 
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khids of virtue is eitlier absent or very weak. 4n the 
development of society, as in the dovel(^|jWJieni of I ho 
individual, there is a stage of obedience to authority, 
which ^in its proper place, and at its own time, is i\ot 
only, salutary but inevitable. 

Sometimes the state does not represent the general 
will, Its voice is not the voice ot common personality 
on behalf of which it ought to speak. Such was the 
position of affairs at tin* time of the English and the 
French devolutions. The a(*tual s&te, ruling in the in- 
tere.sts of a minority, was seeking to dcKstroy the lights of 
* personality of which it should have been the giAirdian. 

Sometimes the mere pr/)cess of tyne brings about a 
contradiction between \\hat the vState is and what it 
ought to be. The institutions and laws winch were 
once good and adequate becAme out of date. Under 
these circumstances it becomes necessary to reform the 
constitution so that the state ma} once agaih tiuly 
represent the general will, \ the common personality. 


• ^^13:2. Moral Prof/ress. 

In discussing the nature of the distinctions of right Moral piogreiw 
and wrong and the closely connectod questions of the tSwaiSie iSSfS 
moral standard and of tlie end of right conduct, we were 
led to see that there were two sorts of rightness — relative that 

rightness and absolute rightness — and that, similarly, 


^The ‘general will’ is not the same thing as the coercive 
power of the majority. It is, lis ^irecn says, the “un|eltish 
interest In the common good which in various degrees actuates 
mm deilings with each other.*’ gAnd when we say that 

lists' musl^^reeiat the ‘general will/ we mean that “an 
(nterefft b co^cm gj^od is the ground of political society, in 
the S^nse that it* no of people would recognise 

mf airthority^ jss hAfbS ^ their common oUedlcuoe/’ 

tOMM ! 1 08 .) „ 
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It is twofold. 


(a) Projyresa in 
practice <>f right 


(6) Progress in 
hnowiedge of 

right 


there Were two standards of right action, a relative 
standard and an absolute standard. For an absolutely 
wise and absolutely good human being, the end of all 
actions would be the realisation of a clearly understood 
ideal of personal life. Such a being would know what 
it was absolutely right to do in every case. He would 
have witliin him an absolute standard of right action, and 
his acts would be right absolutely. But the ordinary 
man has no clear and perfect vision of the ideal of 
humanity. He has iio absolute standard of right action. 
He has only conscience and inoral reason which show 
him higher and lower alternatives to he chosen, and if 
he chooses what ho^ponceives tjo he the higher alternative, 
his action is relatively right. We added that, although 
no actual man knew in this world the absolutely right 
standard of action, yeh'tfll men who are true to their 
conscience and moral reason, were advanckig towards 
the knhwlodge of what is absolutely right. In other 
words, for ordinary men, mor^l life is a life of progress 
towards perfect kqowledge of what is right and perfect 
conduct in the light of that knowledge. For individuals 
and for nations the knowledge and practice of the moral 
standard is progressive. 

For individuals and for nations moral progress takes 
place in t>vo ways : — 

(a) In the first place, men commonly know much 
that is right and yet leave it undone. A great deal of 
inoral progress consists ^iuitraining the will to do what 
conscience clearly sheik’s to be our*dutyw 
* (b) In the second j^ace, by reflecting on the <;rf 
right conduct, and on their past hfe 
may attain to higher ideals of right ilian ihej^ had 
at first In this way they make in the know- 
ledge pi right and wrong. As a \ in the 
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k’*owled^e of M^hat is right depends upon progress^' n the 
practiee of what is right. ^ 

In society, we constantly see these tw^o sorts of moral Progi-ossm 
progress going on. In every healthy state the govern- 
ment ^nd public opinion, too, are constantly tfying lo 
improve the outward form of conduct, so to bring it 
into closer conformity with what they know to be right. 

Witli this view new laws are constantly being passed, 
and new customs introduced. Thus there is -progress in 
the practice of right. » 

But- within the state there is the church, and there are 
, numbers of social reforVners. These men se^k to go 
beyond, their society and the accepted rules <»f morality. 

They havg come to recognise a higher standard of 
morality which they seek to teach their jellowraen. By 
these various agencies moral prcjigress is assisted, and by 
their ineani there arises a progress in the knowledge of ’ 
right. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


Thft ti6W that 
fiin is met«ly i 
rjfttural evil 
would abolish 
momlity 
altogether. 


SIK 


§ 133. The Nature of Sin, 

If moral progress #s an undoubted fact in liiinian life, 
moral failure is a fact no less common and^important. 
And when we come to look into this fact of moral failure, 
we become aware of the presence of a disturbing element 
in the moral life which we call sin or moral ^evil. The 
existence of sin needs no proof. It is a fact universally 
recognised, being as it is universally present in human 
life. But there have been many different explanations 
as to what $iii is. 

(1) It is sometimes maintained that sin* is merely 
a natural evil, a defect in the natural order of things. 
This view is the logical outcome of any philosophy which 
ignores the distinction between the moral and the physical, 
of any philosophy which is either implicitly or explicitly 
materialistic. The modem materialistic positivianiif for ^ 
ins^^ce, represents goqjin^fes and badness in min as! 
simply the product of natural forces, i^ljgood; #d 
the bad man being^What they are 
ably* NoX' does tlm upholder of 
accepting its logical 'consequeimeSi;;.il»^l is 
■e^nsii^tbat there.. 
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te^poDsibility. * '^Nothing is gained/' says Mr, Cotter 
Morisun, *'by disguising the fact that there is no lemedy 
for a bad heart and no substitute foi a goo5 one/’ and, 
again, it will perhaps be said that this view does away 
with m«ral responsibility , , . . to which the answer Is 
that the sooner the idea of moral responsibility is got rid 
of the better it will be for society and moral education.”^ 

Of such a view it may be remarked that it opposes 
some ol the most deeply rooted feelings and ideas of 
human consciousness. On such a ^view morality and 
immorality are alike impossible If such be the case, it 
seems hardly necessary *to submit it to any detailed 
'criticism. 

(2) It* is also maintained by sonfe writers as, for The view that 
example, by Spinoza, who carries Descartes on to a 
consistent conclusion, that sin is merely failure to atihievo IwXaHiylo 
ideal perfection, and is a necessary correlate of man’s 
finite nature, springing from its inevitable weakness, and 
being an expression and symptom of man’s place among 
created beings. * 

A theory of this kind is not consistent with the most in open to the 

c • o* • i 1 ohjectiou that 

rudimentary idea or sin. ISin is not merely the sUi i« th© con- 
privation Iwt the contradiction of good. ‘‘Evil and not merely the 
good are not, so to put it, upon the same line of advance, 


^tJofcter Mori^ojtt ; The Sennee of Many pp. 295, 293. 
i The view that sin is a natural defect was also mamtained by the 
lifanioheaufi who heUf that the world is the result of the 
of two principles, or two gods, — ^one good and the 
evil, ---and by the, Platonists* ^nd other Gnostics, •who 
WrJd M the product of a good God Working upon 
ut^pp^ble. mateiia^l'^th theories fti\% survived in oertau* 
' iendenci^^^^'l^ught, and the latter was approved of by 

jbtl But ^l^ey«do not demand separate enumeration pr 
‘ So far ^iheir fethical drift goes, they are adequately 
the materialisip instanced in the teai 
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with^oiily this difference, that while goiuViess is succgss, 
evil is failure. If, for instance, I tell a very deliberate lie, 
with a view to getting possession of a sum of money by 
doing sa, I surely do something more than fail to reach an 
ideal of perfi^ct truthfulness. I move deliberately in an 
opposite direction to that of truth ; I do not come' short 
of it; I contradict and trample it under foot.^’^ To 
stand on a wrong line is very different from standing at 
the cornm'mcement of a right one. The former means 
digression, the latter leaves room for possible pro- 
gression. 

Hin Isa conscious (3) \ye sccm thus justified* in maintaining that sin 

from gooSicss is a moral and not a natural fact, that it has its source 
the^iu. in the will of nftin, and tlfat it is a contradiction of 

t 

goodness, and not merely its imperfection. We may 
say, then, that sin is a conscious moving away from good- 
t ness, and a conscious putting out of the energies in the 
opposite direction. The nature of sin will be more 
clearly seen if we point out its leading characteristic.s. 

II 

§ 134, OharaderiHtm of Sin, 

Binisbyite (1) Sin in its essciice is lawlmum^ the misuse of 
?i)^Lawi«asuc(^fl. good by a rebellion of the will. It is not a*new energy 
. but a misuse, a disorder. We have already seen that 

the life of a true person is a life of obedience to lay to 
which mam subjects himself, a life in which there is a 
due subordination of impulses to the ideal of the higher 
self of personality. Where such •obedience to latji^- 
ami such subordinatipft the lower to the WgW ft 
lacking, there we ha^e sin. 

( 2 ) Not lathing / (2) Thus it follows that sin k mi in Mnp hnt 
butintoewiu. jjj the direction of will ^^jbence W’ iMy 

maintain ‘Hhat sin has no substance ( that there is no 
^ laddon : Some Skments ijf p. 180. 
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positively sinfii! nature ; that sin lies not in things but 
in our relation to things • that the introductjon ot sin is 
simply the privation of order; that moral recovery waits 
for nothing but the conversion of will/’^ ^ 

(3) Fi’om another point of view we may say that sin (s) Soihshness 
is characterised by selfishness. It has already been 

pointed out that the life of a true person involves self- 
sacrifice, that it implies and demands that the lower self 
of individuality should be sacrificed by absor'f)tion into 
the higher self of personality. It woald follow naturally, 
that sin would be characterised by the opposite process ; 

Jbhat in sin the abiding 'interest of the higher yself are 
subordinated to lower impulses and desires; and that 
the life of sin is thus essentially a life of selfishness. 

(4) Sin is only possible to persms. In no other depart- (4) Possible 
ment of life could lawlessness be.possible, because in no 

other department of life is the co operation of a self-^l 
determined being required for the carrying ouUof an 
ideal which he freely accepts lis good for him and as pos- 
sible of attainment. 


The hypothesis or postulate that sin is not in the Moral recovery 
ijiature of things, but in the will of conscious persons, byLthintiie 
points on to the method by which moral recovery may aiTty,*^ 

# be effected, and finds in this very fact its o\^ justifica 
: tiom The moral lift is, as wo have said, lived by faith, 

. so, too, the conversion^ of the will necessary for 
reebvery must eome from* faith. If we still 4iave 
faith the ideal of personality •w^ich we have found 
necessary fdr moral life that faith will be a point upon 
which we may rest the lever of will. If this faith be 
lost, recovery becomes* impossible, so long as it is 
Mundii p* 530. 
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which wo ha^ e 
set n to ineim 
frtith III God , 


‘ind by the 
bestosval of 
diviiio grace. 


This view finds 
its justificattoji 
in lt«i inactlcai 
sucoeiM. 


tpf mn mu0t 

mbonsibility 

tofiod. 


letaiped progress towards the ideal « may still# be 
eftected. 

This faith is further seen to be ultimately faith in 
Ood. The ideal of personality in which we found it so 
nece&8&»ry to believe, claims us with authority lifecause it 
appears to ‘us as divine, because it is the authonty of 
God to whom in the last resort all obligation is due. Its 
claim, therefore, is the claim of God, its right to rule 
our live^ is a divine right, its demand upon us is a 
religious demand, ^aith in it is faith in God. 

But moral recovery requires more than meiely the 
human ^act of faith; it requites aho the divmo act of 
grace In all ages men have found by practicj.il (3xpen- 
ence that of themselves they^ could do notliiyg, that their 
strongest efforts often failed, and that the power of 
recovery did not lie .within themselves. They have, 
however, also found a power from without themselves 
that enters into them and gives them the strength which 
they desire, and those vrho have known this power best 
have called it the grace of *God bestowed in answer to 
human faith * * 

The justification of such a view lips, apart from a 
pnori considerations, in its practical success! The view 
of sin as natural and therefore irremediable necessarily 
declares that there is no recovery from sin. The view 
that sin lies in the will, and that moral recovery is by i 
faith, which dr^ ws down upon it tlfb grace of Gk)4, 
its justification in eK|)6ri^nce, partly, that iM ^ #l||V^||M 
the Results that it actwflly produees, partly ^ 

jiromise which it ^p^s out beyond the 
we see* , ^ 

§ 1 36 . MespmuMUy 

The consciousness of ain is intoricably bound togetj»sar 
with tbe feelitfg* of rasponsibiliiy for sin^ Wjbe)a we 
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sitirft'd, the fact* of moTal obligation is bioiijfht honjo to 
m with painful etnplusis Au<l )u»t as inoi obiiLMtnm 
m uUtmat-ely duo t(i (Tod, S(», too, lesponsibiJity loj am is 
ultiiriatoly tesponsiliility to (Jod. Thus the conception 
of am wludi we have alieady desdibed needs toT>e en- 
larged and etjti(h<d by this new idea. Sm* being the stmstimsby 
biPiiking of an obligation due to (lod, is an otleiu o 
against (iiod. Sm theietore is by its osseiuc irreligious 
Apart fiom leligion, no adequate account can*be given 
ot lesponsibility for sm, just as apart fioni religion, no 
adequati account could be given ot moral obligation. 

I 

« 

, § 137 Sin ami Forquemss 

We are now in a position to undt island another idea rhcdoRiiefor 
which lies deep in the moral consciousnesfc^ ot iiumanitj 
When we have sinned, and at #3 conscious ot having 
smned, therei immediatel} uses m our mind the craving 
for forgiveness. We must not, howevei, eontu&o botweon 
the desire tor forgiveness and the meu dtsir* to escape iRnotadcsire 
from punishment The desire for totgneness often 
includes a desiit for punishment whicli sliall, pti chance, 
make forgiveness easier to obtain. W hat then is for- 
giveness ? “ Forgiveness is not the careJc ss mdifforence Fonyivenosa 

^ , V » i / Involves a per 

to wroiifi: by which we seek impunity toi our own faults a tvnowiodKo 

/ - , ot the olTtuce, 

It te not the perfunctory remission ot a present penalty and a pe»feot 
which leaves behind unremoved the seiibo aifd the con- lovo. 
ot evil True forgiveness involves two things — 
knowledge of the ofjBnce, and a peifcct restora* 
ot Thuif it is seer# that the ciaving for nenco the desire 

i» ultimately a craving divine forgiveness, iruitffiin 
Whail ^ offend against our fellowmcn we desire their torgiveness, 
fri^V Atiom ; btit, because the conditions of forgiveness 
80 difficult, we cannot even in such cases be com- 
1 Wektoott : '/hf Siifcne Feuth, pp.h30, 13J 
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Throe ohm icft i 
18 tJC 8 of foijjivi 

(rt) It ift nfj* 
“natmil ; 


Oi) It cannot he 
demanded ; 


(r) It needs to 
W oonw 5od in 
a dint met 
aasurauee. 


Vi)lnntariii4ifi« 
of 8ln a necfth 
saty moral 
postulate. 


But tho power 
of tho will may 
be limitod by 
inherited naturo 
and social eur- 
roundinga. 


pletqly satisfied with the assurance of Iminau forgiveness. 
We often feel in these cases that we cannot forgive our- 
selves, which simply means that we cannot take to 
ourselviis the assurance of forgiveness, except it come 
from Ji being who can perfectly understand our sin and 
oui penitence. 

We may notice throe special charactei i sties of for- 
" giveness : — 

(a) Fofgiveness is not ‘natural^; it has no place in 
nature. Nature’s Jaws are inexorable. In the natural 
order of the moral life there is no return of opportunity, 
no oblijeration of the past The deed done remains 
while the world lasts. Tho opportunity negt'cted re 
mains a blank forever. ' „ 

(J) Forgiveness is thus a free gift. We cannot claim 
it from the person we tiave injured. We cannot demand 
it from justice. We can only plead for it fftom gracious- 

IIOSS. I 

(c) Thus that we may feel the sense of liaving been 
foigiven, wo ne(*(l a distinct assurance of forgiveness. 
There is this peculiarity about the craving for forgive- 
ness * it is never content with an argument as to proba- 
bilities, or an argument as to the nature of the person 
against whom the ofl'ence is committed. 

138. The Liberty of Hm, 

It is obvious that were we not cohscions of being fntt( 
agents we could feel no s^nse of moral respouMbaity, ' 
that*is to say no senseidF sin. Liberty to the vdltun- 
tarinesB of sin, is a^nioessary postulate in all our Mral 
Judgments. ‘ 

It is, however, sometimes said that the po^eJ? of the 
will to abstain from wrong*4oidg is more limited 
such a doctrine %^ould admit it to be. ^ ' 
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il in nrf^od, For instance, that the influence of ojir in- 
herited natures, and of the social cnvimnrnj nt in winch 
wt* live, IS often too powerful for the* individual to corn 
bat ; tliat las sin cannot therefore riglitly be said to bo 
voluntaVy. * * 

Now it may be admitted at once that tlu'rc is in this 
contention a great deal of truth ; but the truth amount s 
to no more than this, that it will often be difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to estimate the degio»#of rcspoii 
sibilitj of a person found to have siraied, that we cannot 
always apply to other people the standaid of our own 

* experience, and that we' cannot always estimatp the ex 
tent of i3uipal)ility which attaches to the fault of another. 
It means iri brief that we sliould he cfiaritable in judging 
others 

But it docs not follow horn tips that we aio not con 
scions of rgsponsibility for our own actions oi that we 
should extenuate them b} such considerations , a w<‘ 
might apply to others. ^‘For one always kno^^' veiv 
well in one’s own mind whether one is responsible, and 
no theoiy caff make you believe tliat vou are not so, 
when you feel that you really are. (hi tJio contrary tlie 
discussion of res{)onsil)ility awakens the feeling of it; and 
no one can take advantage in his own cast‘ of the preced- 
ing concessions.”’ Moreover, charity in judging others 
is logically correlative with severity in judging ourselves, 
if regard is had tef the basis of that charity. “ When 
otber men are concerned, \^e do not, and we never can, 

' blHOW to tyhat extent mature haS paralysed the will within 
i as to ourselves, wo n^y^r know how far will 
cap ovetcome nature ; and wo have no right to .set th*is 

* UnAij^ at one point or another. As to other men, we are 
ppt rC$ponsil)le for theft conduct; and therefore we ought 

* Jauot : J'heor^ of Mor(iU.% p. 446, 


Thifl, howovei, 
mt vt ly t onsti 
lutes a (loiuanrl 
foi shinty in 
out lud^uicnts 
o1 fttlavs. 


It m no w ly 
ikoiJH the 
toTOo oi o\n own 

sil'ility tor wh it 
wc fla 
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'rbc idoa of sin 
leads on to meta 
physK al qut}« 
tions of religion 
and free wul 


to giv^ the fullest weight to extenuating^ circumstanies 
though shoiying no favour to the evil in iUelf which 
remains the same, ‘whatever may be the extent of the 
subjectifo responsibility of the agent. But, on the con- 
trary, ^hen we om selves are concerned, for the very 
reason th<it we aie lusponsible foi our own salvation, we 
cannot place our aim too high ■ consequently we cannot 
lamt too stiictly oui excuses and oui inesponsibility 
< 

§ 139. Thi Ldm of Sin tmfo Mdaphij^ml 

Cm^ideiations, 

% 

The b»ief treatment ol sin whidi we have oiTered is at ' 
any rate sufficient to indicate that the idea of mu rs eb^sel^ 
tially and emphatically religious. It emphasises the 
truth with which we staited that ethics tciminates in 
religion. It brings emphatically before us the doctiine 
ot free will as an ethical postulate, and its demand here 
is almost painfully intense It tlius tonnnds us that the 
task of the moral philosophe?, is not <lone until he has 
at any rate indicated the metaphysical theory upon 
which ethics Tests, or rather what are the metaphysical 
implications of the ethical theory. In atri(\)i order of 
logic the treatment of these metaphysical implications 
should have preceded the statement of ethical tfieory, 
but this would have been to mttoduce at the outset the 
most difficuft (piostions of all. And it has therefoie been 
more convenient to reserve the metapjiysieal theory till 
the end, proceeding fromjtha circumference to the centre 
rathef than from the cefitre to thelbircumfeytnce^ 

* Janet 0 / UortiU^ p* 447* 



CH \?TEH XIV. 

MKIAPHYSICAL THEOEIY OF ETHICU 
§ 140 Scopn nf dn Mpfapht/sK of 

AYf have in a previous chapter dealt broadly with the The mtiaphy 
agnosti(‘ objection to metaphysics, arid it does not fall otbuMiivoUes 
within the sco]>e of the present volume to deal in detail 
with the question as to the possibility of the nieuaphy^ieal 
theory. A^we have said beiore, the statement of su ha 
theory is the best [iroof of its possibility. 

The aim of a metaphysic of etliies to pla<*e the (a<’ts 
of human life in relation *to the great realities which 
surround them.* But this single prohlcui assumes three 
aspects; (1) It presents itself to us as tlio jiroblem of free (n theproMom 
will, concerned with the essential nature of man; (2) we (?) inansreia- 
are then required to place this b(*ing in relation to ' 
nature, and (3) to ascertain his relation to God. If the t-') m-insieia 
first of these problem.s be solved the solution of the other ^ ° ‘ 
two is practically foAnd. And a metaphysical theory of 
ethics must commence with some account of the fi eodom 
of the will. 

A. The Fe)cedom of^twk Will. 

§ 141. Statement of the I^roblem. 

tlie question as to whether will is free does not at statement of 

filit sight seem to be ambiguous. It has, nevertheless, 

0 
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been frequently misunderstood and perverted, and ilf ib 
nece^saiy, therefoie, to explain exactly what the problem 
is. Dr, Martineau states it thus “ Whether, in the 
exercise*' of will (/ e , in cases of choice), the mind is 
wlioily determined by phetiomenal autcccvilctits and 
external conditions, oi, itself also, as active subject 
of these objective experiences, playb the part of deter- 
mining cause ” ^ From the scientific point of view, man 
is merely h pait of the totality of things. Nature is 
characterised by the great law of uniformity; man, 
therefore, is to be regfirded as equally nntler the law 
with every other part of nature. Oi, again, nature • 
may be regarded a^s a process of evolution, and evolu- 
tion is one, is continuous, and man as occupying a place 
in this evolution is logarded as the result of certain 
forces. Now the question is wheth<3r we are to accept 
this as an adequate explanation of human lifi^ necessarily 
excluding the distiiibuig element of freedom, or whether 
we are to admit as valid th§ claims of the moral and 
religious oonsciouspess of man, carrying with them as 
do the assertion of freedom as tBe postulate of 
morality and religion, ^ 

A second mode of stating the problem assumes that 
the mind is not wholly determined by phenomenal 
antecedents, but would ask whethei it is, or is rfbt, 
wholly determined by internal conditions, such, for 
example, as its actual character at any given moment; 
and whether if it be so determined it can be said to be 
free, since its d©velopmSnt must proceed on lines already 
j^xed and settled. « • 

There are two points which must be carefully hoted t ^ 
(1) Free will does not mean^a ihotiveless ^ 

limitless will To make this point clear thp wc#di 
» Martineau : €tf voU, 11* p* 188* 
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* sBlf-detcrmination ’ is used instead of ‘free will|? and, 
rightly understood, is simply “ a niorfe accurately 
descriptive name for what is commonly called free will : 
and its accent, so to speak, is upon the ‘self/ Biit 
various necessitarians have caught it up am^ changed its 
accent on to the ‘determination/ Self-determination, 
they say, means the fact of being determined by self, 
used as a synonym for character; and is thus only a 
particular form of determinism; human comluct being 
as necessarily determined by characteV as material motion 
by external force.” ^ This usage, however, is a perver- 
*sion of the word to a sense which it was never Intended 
to bear by those who introijiiced it, , 

(2) But is this perversion which gives rise to the 
bifurcation of the problem noticed above, and we have 
to see whether, on the one hand^ the human will is free 
with regard^ to external restraints and influences, and, 
on the other hand, whether it possesses the f)oVer of 
acting freely with regard tg the bent or settled tendcmy 
of character. 


§ 1^2. j. fie iJetm'nunut i:iOmiiorL 

The determinist maintains the first branch of the The dotemiiniet 
alternative offered above, and supports his contention supported f 
by^a cumulative argument of considerable force. He 
anrues (1) that the belief that events are determinedly m by the ana- 
related to the stj^te of things immediately preceding departroents of 
them, is firmly established with regard to every other 
department of fact eAept humafii relations; (2) that a ( 2 > by^thecon* 
large part of human action is adutitliedly determined by hdman activity 
causes and external stimuli, and that no clear 
«an be drawn Betiveen acts of this kind and 
h are conscious and voluntary; (3) “we always on 

jfK , y the Actions of 

/mwwtaence, p. 19S. others; 
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(4) and zojfatd 
our own fiituie 
aa similaily 
determined; 


('J) by the con- 
aider ition that 
as regardH the 
limits of our own 
will jKiwer the 
libertarian con- 
ception is admit- 
tedly largely 
illusory. 


explain the voluntaiy action of all men except ourselifes 
on the principle of causation by chai acter and circum- 
stances. . , . We infer generally the future actions 
of^ those whom wc know from their past actions; and 
if our forecast turns out in any case to be erroneous, 
wc do not attnbiite the discrepancy to the disturbing 
intlueiice of free will, but to our incomplete acquain- 
tance with their character and motives;”^ (4) that even 
as regards^ our own actions, we survey our volitional 
choice in the serieS of our choices, and explain it as 
an effect of our nature, education, and circumstances. 
“Nay, even apply the same conceptions to oui future* 
action, and the mpre, in pro^^iortion as our moral senti- 
ments are developed: for with our sense of duty 
generally increases our sense of the duty of moral 
culture and our desne of self-improvement, and the 
possibility of moral self-culture depends oi\«the assump- 
tion that by a present volition we can determine to 
some extent our action in .the more or less remote 
future (5) that.although it is tiue that we habitually 
take the libertarian view as to our futurl, yet this belief 
is universally admitted to be to a great extent illusory 
and misleading. And that both libertarian and deter- 
minist would agree in teaching “that it is much less 
easy than men commonly imagine to break the suUlle 
unfelt trammels of habit/* ® 


§ 143 The Lii/f^rtamn l^olution- 

Freedom of the In" answer to the dltcrminist, •the libertarian would 

moan awht^y to joint out wliat W6i hfiive already noticed, that by the 

of will he does not mean the ability to act 

without a motive, but ^‘the ability to create or oo- 

* t^idgwiok, op. cit., p. 64. 

“/ft., p. 65. *n., p, 66. 
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Operate in c;reatiiig our own motives, or to choose 
oiir motive, or to transform a weaker lyotive into a 
stronger by adding weights to the scale of our own 
accord, and thus to determine our conduct? by our 
i-easoif.’'^ In su))poi t of his contention, that in fhis it is supported 
'sense the will is free, he would argue 'somewhat as 
follows : — 

(1) That “in the first place, one must recall the fact 
that freewill is defended on grounds of ex^rience, and grounds of ex- 
denied on grounds of antecedent* improbability. As deuied^a^nm. 
Dr. Johnson once put it when irritated with the argu- 
ment, * all theory is agdinst freewill, but all experience 
is in its favour.' This is important to notice, because it 
is the exa^t converse of what is ofteA supposed to be the 
case. . . . The consciousness of freedom is a fact of 
practically universal experience; not of reported ex- 
perience i^ the ])ast, but of present and past experience 
alike. While its oppoiumts ground their opposition, not 
upon a refutation of the fact, nor even upon its incon- 
sistency with other facts; but upon its inconsistency 
with a theory which they have drawn from other facts, 
and can only so draw by previously ruling the fact in 
question out of court. In other words, they beg the 
question, and offer presumption instead of proof." ^ The 
argument against freewill is really an a priori argument, 
which declares freewill to be inconsistent with various 
natural analogies Ar theoretic presumptions. It is not 
in its origin an Induction from observed facts of human 
life, hut is a theory presupposddfon the analogy of*purely 
: phjmcal sciences. The conclusipi^ precedes the proof, 
an^ the argument urged by scientific prepossession* is 
* in reality radicall)^ unscientific. 

; I Illingworth, PerBonality, Human and Divine, p. 33. 
s Illingworth: Dtvme Immanence, pp. 190, 191. 
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(2) Free will )H i (2) That free will not only defended, I)ut nG;htJ\ 

fattof immodi- , « • . , « . \ 

at«Mnd uni verbal (leTenaod on grounds of experience, inasmuch as it is a 

conHciousuebfi x * . p • i i • i* 

fact of immediate and universal consciousness, rrolessor 
Sid^wick puts the matter thus : ‘‘ Certainly when I have 
a dibtinot conscion«ness of t‘ho*Ksinpr between alterriatives 
of (*onduct one of which 1 conceive as light or leasonaiile, 

I find It impossible not to think that I can now choose 
to do what I so conceive, sufiposing that there is no 
obstacle to* mv <ioing it exce[)t absence of adequate 
motive, liowever strong ma} be my inclination to act 
unreasonably, and however uniformiy I nu> liave yield(*d 
to such inclinations in the past.* I recognise that each 
concession to vicious desire makes the didiciiity of U‘- 
vsiating it greater wlfon the dosfro recurs, but th(‘ difficulty 
always seems to remain separated by an impassable gulf 
from impossibility. 1 do not den) that this conviction 
may be illusory : that if I knew my own natyre 1 might 
see it tq be picdetei mined that lieiiig so constituted and 
in such circumstances, I should act on the occasion in 
question contrary to my rafional judgment. But I 
cannot conceive myfolf seeing thi^ withoiit at the same 
time conceiving m) whoh^ conception of what I now call 
my action fundamentally altered ■ 1 cannot corlccive that 
if 1 contemplated the actions of my organism ni this 
light I should refer them to ray self, Le , to the mind 
contemplating — in the sense in which I now refer 
them.''i « 

ossible to ‘regard this belief 
free jyill is not mweely, as 
^ Professor Bain maiutaiys, a fact of consciousness m Wg 
a/ it is believed, ft is an immediate part of my con- 
sciousness. I cannot cx)nceive mysejf without it. if, * 
therefore, it is a delusion, there in no other* fact of* con-^ 
*Bldgwick, ojfK fp* 6?, ^ ^ 


(8)itisft«o»8en* (Jl) That, further, it is imp 
SmsSouanew! as illiiKSory, for the belief in 
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sciousness whi<jJi is not equally illusory The assumption 
that our consciousness on this point is illusory intolves 
us m complete agnosticism with regard t(J ail facts of 
consciousness in their relation to reality. The conscious- 
ness oi free will can only be treated as an illusory cctfi- 
victiOri, by being shown to conflict with .the facts of 
human life. 

(4) That freedom does not conflict with the fact that (i) The ‘doter- 

. . . ... mined ’ element 

man is in many ways limited. In human activity there in man’s ufe 
is doubtless much that is determined for manf “Certain possibility of 
lines are laid down for each man, in "his inner nature and 
outward circumstances, along which to develop a charac- 
*ter. A man has not the universal field of polSsibilities 
to himself ; each has his #own moral spliere. This is 
determined* for him, it is the given element in his life/’ ^ 

But room is still left for freedom unless, out of these two 
factors — the internal and the external— -the moral nature 
of man can be constructed. Man maybe ‘given’ his 
sphere, he may be * given ’ his particular moral utsk, but 
within this sphere there •may still lie the moral alter 
native. And ^his is evident from a consideration of the 
limitations which condition free will on every side. Man 
is phymalhf Hmiied'. He cannot create physical energy. 

He cannot alter the material order. Then again he is 
comtUutiomlly limited in the sphere of character. His 
will cannot create a new character, but can only fashion 
those rudiments of^ character which he possesses. Once 
more, he is morally limited. Acts form habits; habits 
grow ujKm us; and thus dtir ^character is permanently 
fermed, Thus our free will is* limited in a variety of 
ways. ‘‘ But as a matter of fact neither the physical nor 
•the constitutional limits above mentioned, affect its 
essence ; thoy inerely ^rcumscribe its ranges. It is only 

i tTatn^s ; A Stwiy of Ethicod p. 370. 
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the moral limitation that really aflfects it^and that is^its 
own Creation, for the habits that enslave it were at first 
the objects of its^ choice; and thus, however much a 
man’s <;haracter determines him, he is always and rightly 
‘ held re,sponsiblo for the result ^ 

(6) It finds a (5) Tha4 moreover, the belief in free will finds a pro- 
juam^lion in gressivc justification in morality. It abundantly justifies 
morauty. legitimacy by the progressive development of morality 

in which it remits. 

(6) The dftter- (6) That the determinist doctrine is based ut)on an 

minist’s doc . ♦. i 

tnne leaves no inadequate conception of the self, and allows no room 
room for person, personality. The final question thus arises as to 
whether* we can accept the determinist assumption re- 
garding the nature of the stlf. 


Detcrnainifim 
based on an ein* 
pirtcal notion of 
the S( If. 

Can am h a 
notion lie 
accepted as 
adequate? 


The transcen- 
dental idea of a 
pereonal self is 
necessary to ac- 
count for know- 
ledge and voli- 
tion at all. 


§ 144. The Problem of Freedom is the Problem of 
Personaliitj, 

The theory of determinism involves an empirical 
notion of the self and indeed, in its modern form, is 
based upon a sensational ])liil6sophy. If it be true that 
the self is merely t sum total or aggreg^tte of feelings, 
impulses, etc,, if, that is to say, its existence is entirely 
phenomenal, then doubtless the case for freedom is lost. 
But can we accept such a view of the nature of the 
self ? ^ 

What is, the meaning of states of consciousness for 
me except that they are the states oi my consciousness 
A thought without a thinker, sensation without a selti 
are surely impossible cj^cei^tions, ^ Hume’s argupaetit is 
that he ‘'never caught himself without a perception,'^ 
and that thus the dbly self he knew was a sensational 
self. But “a knowledge of sequent^states is only po$-* 
sible when each is accompanied by the ,tinnk' of an 
* miagworth t Divim 
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iclentical apperception. Or, as it has been otlj^erwise 
expressed, there is all the difference in ilie world be 
tween succession and consciousness of succession, be- 
tween change and consciousness of change! Mere 
change or mere succession, if such a thing were possible, 
Vould be, as Kant points out, first A, the*n B, then C, 
each filling out existence for the time being, and con- 
stituting its sum, then vanishing tracelessly to give place 
to its successor — to a successor which yet vould not be 
a successor, seeing that no records of its predecessor 
would remain. The change, the succession, the aeries, 
^ can only be known to a“ consciousness or subject which 
is not identical with any one member of the series, but 
is present ^^qualiy to every member^and identical with 
itself throughout. Connection or relatedncss of any sort 
— even Hume’s association — is possible only through the 
piesence such a unity to each term of the relation. 
Hence, while it is quite true, as Hume said, tliat when 
we enter into what we call ourselves wc cannot point to 
any particular perception of self as we can point to 
particular perception of heat or cold, love or hatred, 
it is as undoubted that the very condition of all these 
particular 'perceptions, given along with each of them 
and essential to the connecting of one with another, is 
precisely the self or subject which Hume could not find 
— which he could not find because he looked for it not 
in its proper charaeJer as the subject or correlate of all 
perceptions or objects, but itself, in some fashion, a 
perception or object aidded to the other contents oT con- 
sciousness.” ^ And when we pass ^om the intellectual 
to the volitional life the impossibility of a purely em- 
pirical notion of . the self becomes still more obvious. 
We seem tiieiefnre justified in maintaining that the 

^Andrew Me^e/m7iism and J^ersonaU^y, pp, II, 12. 
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trariscondentai idea ol a personal self is a iiecesss^ry 
complement the psychological view. The lattci is 
true so far as it goei, but to rest in it as ultimate is to 
be satisfied with a supeificial view when a deeper one is 
necessary. Thus we return to the idea which w\j have 
aheady T(‘pe*uledly emphasised, that the only adequate 
ethical view oi man is the peisoual view. And it this 
be so the freedom of the wull is a true and a nocessaiy 
belief.^ v 


§ 145. Put will a neassan/ Eihieal Po^falaii 


In wJn+ fit'neo ih 
l»tfi vullantcos 
» n V Lthu dl 
lK)siuldt.e? 


Dotoriuinisui, 
it may U ad- 
luitttd, can 
And loom for 
morality. 


It 1 * gonictimes conieiuled Chat doteiumnsni admits^ 
of no moralit}, wlnle, on the other luii d, Piotohsoi 
Hidgwick maintain^ that the* (question of tree will need 
not perceptibly affect an ethical system. Both opmions 
need modification We may admit that m a deter* 
minisPs constitution of thingN scope will b<\ loft for the 
riglit education of habits, and reformation and contiol of 
chaiactcr, and the protection of social life ‘'If it is 
said that, on this theory, wo shall be punishing the 
criminal for what fio cannot help, the answer is r<*ady, 


‘ punish him in oidoi that he may help it, and in 
ord<T that others too, unfiei like temptation, may rightly 
liuutwiiibe reckon lioth sides of the account.’ But the whole 

iworiilit\ with , , 

outifc$tuwaid inward meiining and niter[»retation of the moral laMiis 
moaning. essentially dilFereni fiom that given to it by the ethics 

c 

' It may be retuatked that one form of trafl<icendontai philo- 
sophy terminates in a deter mi|\ ism as absolute as that of the 
empirlt‘ists. The Hcgeli^i*idenUficaiion of the self with the 
character and still more^the Hegelian doctrme of Pantheism 
bbth lead us back to ^lotermimstA. They ^ because they 
l)oth depersonalise man. hee (ireen% ^ Bk-. 

n, c. 1 ., esp pp. U2 and 113, and pp. 315- 

320. Bradley’s Appfamncfi an4 ^ 

^Martineau ; VoL ^ ^ 
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of free will. Tlie moral law becomes prudential; remorse 
can find no place; reverence has no objpcw The oiU And a \\ t’uv 
ward form of morality is preserved, bftt its wliole inward 
content, the motive to it, the ideal it represeftts, are SmSw 
entircl^f lost. “The language of Ethics, then* whenwiUneSf^ 
translated into necessarian formulas, parts with all 
ceptions distinctly moral, and becomes simply descriptive 
of phenomena in natural history. It tells us what has 
been, what is, what probably will be; but noi^ (unless in 
an altered sense) what ought to Ij«. Responsibility, 
<»bligation, merit, guilt, remorse, forgiveness, justice, 
drop from its vocabulary or remain there only* to niis- 
,This may be well illustrated by J. S. Miirs 
account of poral responsibility. “ We arc supposed 
capable of understanding that other people have rights, 
and all that follows from this. .The mind which pos~ 
sesses this id#a, if capable of placing itself at the jioint 
of view of another person, must recognise it as not 
unjust that others should protect themselves against any 
disposition on his part to infringe their rights; and he 
will do so the m#re readily, because he also has rights, 
and his rights continually require the same protection. 

This, I maintain, is our feeling of accountability, in so 
far as it can be separated from the associations en- 
gendered by the prospect of being actually called to 
account!" ^ 

A determinist thedrj^ may thus avail for the produc- 
tion of actions which shall l^ useful, and which shall 
tend to liromote the social well-b6*i»g, but it is absolutely 
empty of any content properly ^n^ral, and it may,^ 

’therefore, be maintained with entire truth that the 

* 

iMartiaeM! of Bdpion, vol II. p. 300. 

*4^, S. Mini An of Sir W^iam Hamilton'H PhUo- 
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* The dualism 
betwewu maw 
and nature bas 
been treated 


(1) On natural- 
istic principles, 


(‘2) On affiiostlo 
pri(»dplea. 


freeijoin of the will is a necessary postulllte of morality, 
and that ‘Neither free-will is a fact or moral judgment 
a delusion/' ^ 


g 146. Man and Nature. 

* ' t 

The dualism between man and nature is a philo- 
sophical commonplace. The solution of the problem it 
affords as to man’s relation to nature has been attempted 
in three ^ays : — 

(1) The naturaMstic solution attempts to explain man 
as merely a link in a chain of natural evolution. The 
moral 4ife is explained in terms of mechanism. Tlv3 
ethical process is regarded as^ correlative with the physical, 
and is merely viewed as a later stage of Cosmical develop- 
ment. Mr. Spencer asks “if the ethical man is not a 
product of the Cosmic process, what is he the product 
of?" • 

(2y Professor Huxley writing on evolution and ethics, 
maintains that no explanat^ion is possible. He starts 
with the question as to “whether there is or \s not a 
sanction for morality in the ways of flie Cosmos," and 

^Martineau: Types of Ethical Theory^ vol, l\ p. 41. Se6 
Seth, SUidy, etc., pp. .%2 IT. 

Ill dealing with the question of free-will we have made no 
mention of cruder necessarian theories, or of the religious 
doctrin«i8 of fatalism or predestination. They present no difficul- 
ties to the libertarian which are not f put far more ably and 
trenchantly by the philosophic determinism of modern writers. 
The theological question i^vo>ved in the doctrines of fatalism and 
predestination does not* come withii! the scope of the present 
volume. Neither h^vm we thought it necessary to include 
treatment of Kant’s theory of freedom* That It is an 'abstract 
theory may be inferred from th^ aopeUttt oi Kant’s ethtes 
previously given, and, as such, it of the 

same nature as were urged in previone ^apters a|:a|pst other 
portions of his ethical theory. ; ' '' , ' 
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he'^nds that ‘‘^Cosmic nature is no school of virtue but 
the headquarters of the enemy of elliica! uaiure/’ that 
^*the Cosmos works through the lo\^er nature of man, 
not for righteousness but against it.’’ And ho declares 
that the ethical process consists in combating the *Cosmic 
process at every step. Thus Professor Huxley’s attitude 
is that of Agnosticism. Morality is, in his view, inexpli- 
cable, being incapable of physical explanation, which is 
the only kind of explanation he would admit.* 

(3) The unsatisfactory nature of tiiese solutions, the 
first of which proceeds b^ suppressing one term in the 
celation, while the other refuses to correlate them at all, 
naturally leads us to ask^for a principle which shall 
reconcile man and nature and reduce them to a deeper 
unity. Hence arises the solution of Divine Providence. 
Man is in, but not of, nature. His moral life postulates 
a higher spliere than nature. Both man and nature are 
under the providence of God: nature thus affoitis the 
instrument for man’s raor%l probation, the means of an 
ethical discipline. The problem of n^n and nature thus 
finds its solutioft in the ultimate metapliysical problem — 
the proble^ of God, 


The Problem of God. 


§ 147.# Limits of tJie Problem, 


We are not conlerned witjj this problem in its varied 
theological aspects. The task^l^fore us is the •more 
^ limited task of ascertaining how jnd in what way the 
* idea of God is a metaphysical implication of ethical 


Iheory, 


(3) By uiufyin/j 
both as paits lu 
a schomti of 
Divine Piovl- 
deuce. 


Huxley :*EooliU%on and Ethics, 



Kant’s dcduO' 
tioii of the idea 
of ^0(1 from tlu 
eqtmtioti he- 
tweon ('(*0(Jin ‘‘t 
iiud huppim*0fi. 


Thi$ argnmont 
IS BUbsifUny hul 
}llade^uate and 
involves too 
external a 
notion oi (lod. 


We ate rather 
led to hcheve in 
Oodhy conmdoi- 
in^ the eouice 
and the wuiiant 
of the moral 
ideal. 
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§ 1*48. hha of God af> implied m Eihcal Theonf. 

(1) Kant argued* that the life of goodness, ouglit to 
be, and^ therefore ultimately will be, one of liappin(*ss. 
From tfiis fact bo deduces an argument for the exisKmce 
of (rod as moral Governor ot the Universe. The 
final equation of virtue and happiness is, according 
to Kant, an ethical postulate Now it is manifest 
that uiider'present circumstances tlie equation does not 
exist, and that tlfercfore a theological hypothesis is 
necessary to till up the gap. 

Such 4in argiinient does not, however, seem to be an« 
adequate statement of the ide.% of God as implied in 
ethical theory. The argument seems just and n^asonabh^ 
as a subsidiary argument, but to rest in it as an adequate 
statement of the grouiwls on which man’s life demands 
belief in God, is to be content with a vn^w of (rod some- 
what two external, and to be satisfied with aspirations 
lower than the highest of whifh man is cajiable. 

(2) It seems tny^r to say that wo are led to believe 
in G<yd as an implication of ethical tlTeory rather by 
considering the source and the warrant of^the moral 
ideal. ^ The moral ideal is no mere dream of future 
possibility, no mere self-paiuting of the yearning 
spirit/^ Its power in the life of man testifies that it 1% a 
faith in everlasting realities, and tlio secret of its power 
lies in the conviction it carries wife it, that it is the 
expression of the suprems reality. We have already 
seen liow the fact of tnoral obli^fation leads us to the 
i^ea of God to whom obligation Is due, atad that It is due 
to Him because he is the perfect |)ersotn, cob«entrating 
in Himself all goodness, the foipiDiae geodnees, the 
supreme reality, if we stop sfiort of, this conclusion 

tSee MartinMn, Studjf y«f.4. g 2. 
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mctfality remakis inexplicable, and its ideals be 

abandoned as a beautiful but mistaken Tint', 

it seems true to say that short of th^idea of God there 
is no scope for self-realisation, no adequate spliere fgr 
the exdtcise of virtue. 

* In this solution the problem of nature finds its ex- in tws solution 
planation. For from it tln»re follows the conclusion that natur^fimts its 
there is “ a moral order somehow pervading and using 
(in however strange and unexpected wise) tlfe order of 
nature, and thus making possible fot the moral being 
the fulfilment of his moral task, the perfect realisation 
qf all his moral capacities. That the universi is not 
foreign ko the ethical sjjirit of man, or indifferent to it, 
but its sphej;e and atmospfiere, the soil of its life, the 
breath of its being ; that ‘ the soul of the world is just, 
that might is ultimately right, •and the divine and 
universal Poorer, a Power that makes for righteousness ; 
that so far from the nature of things being antagiJnistic 
to morality, ‘morality is the nature of things.’”^ Thus, 
both by considering the order of najiure and by con- 
sidering the ultimate significance of morality itself, we 
arrive at the idea of God, which we seem justified there- 
fore in callifig the metaphysical implication of morality 
as we know it. 


§ 149. The Nature of God. 

Without entering Aon a lengthy theological argument Ethical theory 

t .1 j ■ involves belief 

we may at any rate say that tije argument already given in a personal 
requites belief in e persenal God. #If the moral ideal is 
ah ideal of personality, the moral.rtality must be the, 
"perfection of personality. This is a point which cannot 
be too strongly emphasised— a conviction which cannot 
be too earnestly held. * 

> jMies Set}> : A StuOy of Ethical Prindphe,, p. 422. 
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The Anthropo- 
morphic obiec- 
tioii ng iinet the 
i eiioojition of 
God as persoiTial 
may be mot by 
X}OijytjTtg out 


The objection is made that to coiicewe of (^d 
personal is V) conceive of Him as an Anthropomorphic 
Deity. . To this it •may be rejxlied that the highest form 
of boin^ which wo know is personality, and that we 
musl iilterprot the life of (Uni by means of the highest 


<i) that we must category wifliin our reach. If there is anything higher 
under the tiiau perbonality, then, doubtless, the liie or (rod will be 
a life of that higher nature, but we, at any rate, know of 
(2) that subp p nothing am* can conceive of nothing higher. It might 
atTewenUa/*' further he pointed «ut that if we are to keep the name of 
ccTrfieptaou;^^^^ fi^od at all, subjectivity is an essentia) element in the 


concoptwn. If we conceive of (rod, it is ire who have 
the conception, and the conceptjon must tiieroloro he a 
human conception.* To decfare it ijose facto false, is to 
impugn th(* vali<iity of all knowledge simply on the 


ground that it is knowledge, 

(3) that thoc^n- Tliis, liowever, does not mean that (rod merely “a 
larger*man.” Just as the man has a centre of his own 
man/^* which we cannot occupy, and from wliich he looks, as it 
were, upon the inner side of his acts and words (as well 
as up<m a {irivate world of thoughts and feelings, many 


of which do not take shape in the common or general 
world at all), so, if we sjieak to God at all, flh^re must be 


a divine centie of thought, activity, and enjoyment, to 
which no mortal can penetrate. In this sense e^ry 
man's being is different for himself from what it is as 
exhibited to others, and God’s Being may infinitely 
transcend His manifestatiojis as knowfn by us. ^ 

Th*' objetiUon It*is further object^ *that to cancaive God as a person 
to contradict @1% infinity. “For me/' says Mr. 
^mHwnfuftion^Bradley, “a person is finite or is meaningless," This 

of personality » 

^ Andrew Seth i M^gefianim an4 Hralncdity^^g* 223* 

This argument has reference to natural as opposed to revealed 
religion. ^ ' 
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objection rests* upon a confusion of personality with 
individuality. The individual is esscutial]^ titiite/ tlie 
person is essentially infinite, and thvss Lotze maintains 
that perfect personality is in God alone.'* Thobuman 
personality is a great mystery to itself. There often 
arise questions as to what we are, what our soul is, what 
its life really means, which we can never completely 
answer or entirely silence. “ The fact that these ques- 
tions can arise shows how far personality is Srom being 
developed in us to the extent whicl> its notion admits 
and requires. It can be perfect only in the infinite 
^eing which, in surveying all its conditions or^ACtions, 
never findfe any content^ of that which it suffers or any 
law of its working, the meaning and o!*igin of which are 
not transparently plain to it, and capable of being ex- 
plained by reference to its own najiure.'*^ 

If, then, (iod is a person, lie will possess the essential 
characteristics of personality ; • 

(1) Ho will be self-conscious, and this consoioiisness 
^ is, be it remembered, the^ self-consciousness 

of being who is the perfect person, the 
supreme goodness, the highest reality. 

(2) H/ will manifest Himself in activity. 

(3) He will love with the infinite love of a perfect 

^ person — and man, too, will he included 

within the sphere of this infinite love. 

It is thus that mSii finds in God not only the moral 
ideal and the perftct reality^ but also, through faith in 
Him, and through thet gracious* response to that Tkith, 
the strength and the power to jyqgress towards that 
ideal even if it be but a little way. 

^ Lotze, Micro 0 Osmtt^*ix. J 4, On the Anthropomorphic Objec- 
tion, see Illingworth, Personality Unman and Divine, pp, 25, 26 
and notea. Ma^tineau ; Study of JReligion, vol. I. pp. 313 foil. 

P 
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Concluding* 

remarks. 


• 8 150. Conclusion. 

# * 

We have now traced the development of an ethical 
theory from its basis in psychology to its termination in 
metaphysics and religion. We have seen how the Motions 
of right, of and pf good lead us to the conception* 
that the end of life for man is to work out into realisation 
the potentialities of his personal being, that his true end, 
and therefore his true happiness, consists in being a 
person and in loving and respecting other persons. We 
have also seen how the end of man’s personality can only 
be reached by his endeavour to approach to the life of^ 
God, the Perfect Person Who w the moral 'perfection 
which gives man tis moral ^deal Thus reach the' 
conclusion that moral life is the religious life, — the life of 
conformity to the life /)f God Who, by virtue of His 
perfect personality, is the Etomal Law of Bighteousness 
to all persons; to Whom, seeing that He loves us, we owe 
the duties of the moral life ; and from Whom we may 
obtain the strengtl^and power to fulfil those duties. 
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